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PREFACE 
SP 


S halom Aleichim, the Yiddish writer, was determined to write his auto- 
biography. “When you die, others concoct things about you . . . better 
pick up a pen and write it yourself, for you know yourself best.” 

In September 1944, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge wrote to me, 
“Thanks for your nice letter written in such picturesque English. Soon you 
must write your memoirs in that language and send me a presentation copy.” 
It was this letter that gave me the idea to write my memoirs my way in my 
own English, instead of having a professional writer supplied by the editor of 
a publishing company, who would naturally rewrite his way my memoirs. 

The only one who didn’t have to write his own memoirs was Jesus Christ 
and he had the best publishers in all languages! And even then, there is the 
doubt who crucified him—the Jews or the Romans. 

At the age of 79, one has accumulated enough experience and has given 
enough thought to all the good and bad things in life, as well as to all the 
compromises and dishonesty which used to be the sole property of politi- 
cians and courtesans, but has become a fact of musical life as well. Still, one 
has to be a little presumptuous and conceited to venture to write about 
oneself, friends, people, music, or about anything in life. But, | have decided 
to do it before it is too late. 

When | told my friend Ralph Kirkpatrick that | was writing my memoirs, 
he wrote me the following: 


Dear Sasha, 


| was delighted to hear from you. All my sympathies go out to you in your 
struggles as an autobiographer. Even in those domains in which one 
expects to be qualified, truth is certainly more elusive than legend. At one 
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time, | thought that the only way of approaching autobiographical truth 
might be to avoid every occasion for telling it, except for admitting to the 
fact of having been born and to admit nothing else but what was patently 
untrue. Perhaps autobiographies made up entirely of lies are more elo- 
quent and certainly more interesting than those that permit themselves 
resembling truth except in reverse. As for myself, | was able neither to 
carry this project out nor to succeed in telling the truth. 


Mark Twain said it perfectly—“Truth is the most valuable thing we have. 
Let us economize it. We should be careful about the Truth as nobody likes to 
hear the Truth about himself.” Well, | have decided to neither economize nor 
be careful of telling the truth, as it is my desire to be very honest, and 
hopefully my friends and enemies will forgive me. 


VILNA 
ef 


Fe | need to tell you who | am and how | came into this world. The 
most competent person, without any doubt, is my own mother. She 
cannot be questioned about the truth—how | was conceived. This she told 
me when | was seventeen years old in Bad Homburg near Frankfurt-am- 
Main, Germany, where | was concertmeister of the Kurhaus Kapelle Or- 
chestra. | invited my mother to visit me there a year after | left Vilna, where | 
was born. We played concerts during the summer months for the people who 
came to this famous spa to drink the water which cured their digestive 
problems and made them run to make kaka. She told me how | was con- 
ceived. There were already three children—my sister and two brothers—and 
my parents decided not to have any more children. Three was enough. But 
the accident happened. My mother was pregnant with me and both my 
mother and father decided that they should get rid of me. The only way to do 
it in 1908 was to take very hot baths and then jump from a high table until | 
would be aborted. Unfortunately, after many tries, nothing happened and my 
father was very angry that there would be another child. Anyway, | was born 
the heaviest child, weighing nine pounds. 

My exact birth date has been a subject of some confusion. When | left 
Vilna at sixteen years of age, my birth certificate issued by the Rabbi, who 
was the authority, stated that | was born on the 21st of October, 1908. But my 
mother said it was impossible. “You were born around Christmastime.” 
When I asked her how she did know it was around Christmas, she said that 
the midwife who was helping her give birth told her after three days, “I am 
sorry, | cannot stay with you longer. | must go home to be with my family for 
Christmas.” 

Now, there was the family Bible in which one wrote the exact day when 
the children were born. Of course, the family Bible was “lost” during the war 
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so that the children would avoid getting drafted in the army because nobody 
would know how old you were. Thus, my exact birth date, recorded in the 
Bible, could not be found. 

There is also the difference of the Russian calendar of about two weeks. 
So suddenly, | was faced with three birthdays and | decided to write the Rabbi 
a personal letter telling him that my mother said | was born around Christ- 
mas, and would he check on it and rewrite my birth date. His answer was, 
“Nothing of the sort. You were born on October 21, 1908, and that’s it.” 
Well, the Queen of England has two birthdays, so why shouldn’t | have three? 

Vilna was, in the beginning of our century, a great Jewish intellectual 
center and it was often called the Jerusalem of Russia. The greatest Jewish 
writers and theologians were either from Vilna or visited Vilna. It also 
happened that Jascha Heifetz, the greatest violinist ever, was born in Vilna. 

My parents, Izhok and Chasia Sznejder, were wonderful people, both 
working all day, Father from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., as the head of his locksmith 
shop. Like all Jewish fathers, he didn’t care how much money it would take to 
give the children a good education, especially a musical education. Though 
we were poor, we always had an upright piano, as did every musical family 
in Vilna. In fact, | was raised in a home where the only religion, if it can be 
called that, was music, as my father never went to synagogue unless it was to 
take us children to hear a great cantor sing the Kol Nidre on Yom Kippur. 
Now, it happened that my father played the flute, a wooden one, quite badly, 
but he loved music and couldn’t live without it. It didn’t matter what you 
played or how you played it or even if you played out of tune—he always 
cried when he heard music. It must be something typically Jewish, since we 
are certainly a crying race and | have inherited plenty of it. He wanted all 
four of his children to become musicians but succeeded with only three. My 
sister, Manya, played the piano, and my brother Mischa the cello. The 
second brother, Grisha, was exceptionally unmusical. My father tried every 
instrument with him and finally gave up and took him into his workshop and 
Grisha became a first class locksmith. 

My father was a very strong man who believed in discipline and had a 
great respect for learning. He never made or admitted making a mistake— 
even mistakes became a reality and a fact. Only much later did | realize what 
made the children of the Schneider family so stubborn and determined so 
that they always felt they were right. It reminds me of Pablo Casals when, one 
day during the Festival Casals in Puerto Rico where | was always con- 
certmaster when he conducted, Casals was conducting and the orchestra 
finished playing, but Casals went right on conducting the repeat of the 
movement. The next morning at breakfast, his wife asked him how it felt to 
continue conducting after the orchestra finished. Casals simply denied that it 


had happened. | am reminded also of a wonderful joke my brother Grisha 
told me about a very stubborn man. After he finished and we laughed 
together, | told him that his story reminded me of the Schneider brothers. 
“What?” he said. “You and Mischa may be stubborn, but not me.” 

My mother, Chasia, took care of the four children, cleaned the house, 
cooked, washed the laundry by hand—there weren’t any washing machines 
or refrigerators or radios—and she had to get everything done everyday! 
What a warm and great person she was. Well, | came to the conclusion that 
all Jewish parents had to see to it that their children would first of all have 
great respect for them and everybody else, that they got a good education, 
and that they learned to respect work and acquired discipline at a very early 
age so as to be self-sufficient and know how to take care of themselves. For 
instance, from my mother | learned how to cook, to wash my own laundry, 
mend my own clothes, sew on buttons (in fact, | am sure | would have made 
an excellent butler) and, believe me, | love it and | am grateful to both of 
them for the education they gave me. When you were born in the Eastern part 
of the world as a Jew, always being persecuted and having experienced 
pogroms, you had to become very self-reliant and independent. 

Since Manya was already studying the piano, | was not allowed to play 
the piano as | wanted, because the family needed a violinist. Everyone in 
Vilna knew of Jascha Heifetz and every father wanted his son to be a Heifetz. 
So when | was about five years old, my father brought the violin teacher 
home. His name was Kalatuches, which means “cold ass.” Imagine to be 
named like this! He came all prepared with a half-size violin, a violin bow 
and one piece of music paper with all the scales in the first five positions. 
This violin, according to Kalatuches, was the first violin of Heifetz and the 
price was ten rubles more than an ordinary violin because Heifetz had started 
on it. Of course, Kalatuches made a business of this—starting every little boy 
in Vilna on Heifetz’s first violin. The only thing that | remember about my 
early lessons with Kalatuches is that it was a very short time before | could 
play those scales, and the main reason was that Kalatuches came practically 
every day to give me a lesson. Even today, | play scales first thing in the 
morning. 

My only enjoyment as a small child, besides children’s games, was to 
crawl under the table on Shabbes when there were a lot of guests for a meal 
or for tea and look under all the women’s skirts to try to find out what is going 
on under there. Of course, there were too many skirts at the beginning of our 
century for me to see anything. Today, it would be quite different and | would 
have discovered the world. 

This reminds me of another incident. Once again on Shabbes, the usual 
day of visiting, we were visiting my aunt's home. Naturally, as the youngest 
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boy, | did run up to the house first, and not finding her downstairs, | ran 
upstairs. | found my aunt lying naked on her back being massaged by a 
masseuse. | stared at her and when she saw me she screamed. The masseuse 
said, “Why do you scream? It’s only a child.” But even today, | haven't 
forgotten the impression it made on me—how beautiful and big those breasts 
were and | have never stopped being attracted by beautiful breasts. 

Mother would not allow us to eat dinner until Father came home after 
working from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Of course, after work he would stop with his 
friends to have a couple of vodkas and some sakuski and would always be 
late for dinner and came home quite shikker. And why not, after working like 
a dog for twelve hours everyday and being responsible for everybody? So we 
would wait and wait until he was sitting at the head of the table. Then he 
would ask us if we had practiced. | was supposed to practice four hours each 
day but | don’t think | ever did more than half an hour and mother did 
sometimes tell him the truth. Then | knew that after dinner | would get a nice 
beating. | had to put a chair in the middle of the room, give father the 
jaschke, and then take down my pants and lean over the chair with my naked 
behind. According to my brother Mischa, of all the children, | would get the 
biggest beatings from my father! Well, this was education, discipline and 
respect in the old times. 

The warmest relationship | had with my father was when he would take 
us all to the shvitz bod on Friday before dinner and then riding in a droshke 
or sanotchki home, where he gave us a little sweet aperitif—it was like 
Manischewitz today! That was the closest | remember being to my father, 
especially in the shvitz bod when he used to wash and beat the basen on the 
platzes (shoulders) and pour cold water. What pleasure! | still love to go to 
sauna. 

Practicing the fiddle every day wasn’t very difficult, as Father was away 
all day and Mother had plenty of other things to do instead of watching me 
practice four hours as Father insisted. But on Shabbes, when he wasn’t 
working and was at home, it was a nightmare having to practice the four 
hours. Well, | tried my best, but one day | had simply had it and every fifteen 
minutes | would climb on a chair and advance the clock ten to fifteen 
minutes until it finally amounted to four hours of practicing, and then | 
stopped. When my father asked me why | stopped, I said, “Well, Pappa, | did 
my four hours.” He looked at the clock and it didn’t take long for him to 
discover what | had done—the beating that time was exceptionally hard 
to take. 

During that time, my father was very proud that he had three young 
geniuses in the family, a real trio. It was his greatest desire to have his 
children make music, and naturally my father wanted to show off to the other 


Jewish families what a prize he had. One Shabbes he took us to another 
Jewish family to play a piece called “Souvenir’ by the composer Glinka. 1 
will never forget this experience in all my life. There was the usual upright 
piano but it had on top a beautiful old-fashioned clock with a pendulum like 
we had at home. At the beginning of the piece, the violin has a seven bar 
pause and then is supposed to come in. | started counting the bars, but 
because of looking up at the clock—I was fascinated by it and the clicking of 
the clock was so completely different from the time of the music—! didn’t 
come in as | was supposed to. My father very angrily stopped the whole 
pastroike and we started all over again. Unfortunately, the same thing hap- 
pened to me again and that was the end of the trio performance. | was taken 
home and got the biggest beating my father ever gave me. Even today | have 
trouble counting seven bars! Now, if you had such a stumbling block, you 
would be sent to a psychoanalyst to get rid of it or to understand why you 
have trouble counting seven bars. Maybe after a year, the psychoanalyst 
would discover that it was the clock! 

When I was growing up, soccer was the most important thing for me. 
Nothing else really interested me. | was the goalkeeper for the second team 
of the Vilna Macabi. A new coach from the Vienna Macabi team came to 
coach our team and he insisted on training us at 7:00 in the morning. To get 
up at 6:30 with my parents in the house was something. The training was on 
Shabbes morning and | was afraid to miss the training session. In order to 
wake up and be on the field on time, | bandaged myself in bed with rope so 
that the moment | would move | would awaken. | didn’t sleep all night but 
was, of course, the first one on the field. 

In spite of having my head split open and injuring my kneecap playing 
football, my passion for soccer remained with me my entire life, only now | 
am simply a spectator. During the 1982 and 1986 World Cup Soccer games, 
| especially rented a television set while staying at my house in Provence and 
instead of practicing the fiddle and learning some scores, | watched the 
games every day from 5:00 till 11:00 p.m. 

When | was eleven or twelve, | also learned to play billiards very well, 
almost like a professional, and | won quite a bit of money. 

| was never put in public school. From 1914 to 1918 during the war, 
Vilna was constantly occupied—by the Russians, the Poles, the Bolsheviks, 
the Mensheviks and the Germans—and schools were mostly always closed. 
However, | did study Yiddish with my grandfather and had a private coach in 
Russian. In Cheder my father didn’t want me to take part since he was not a 
religious Jew. In 1905, the intellectual Jews of Vilna revolted against the 
stupid dietary practices of the religion, but in our house Father insisted that 
we eat strictly clean, whether kosherdich or trafedich. 
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The Music Conservatory remained open, however, and | studied violin 
and also played in the professional symphony orchestra there. The orchestra 
consisted mostly of one family. The name of that family was Stupel and when 
the conductor would say, “Mr. Stupel, you came in wrong,” half of the 
orchestra would look up at him. In the Jewish family Stupel, all played string 
instruments with the exception of one oboe player. As a matter of fact, only 
goyim learned to play brass instruments because in the Jewish tradition, even 
for weddings, brass instruments were never used except for the shofar, which 
is not strictly a brass instrument. 

In Vilna after the war, everybody was starving. It was a cold, terrible, 
hungry winter. | remember standing in line one whole night to get a serving 
of soup the next morning, and when morning came, the soup was gone 
before it was my turn. 

During the German occupation, | got my first job at the age of eleven 
playing in the window of a restaurant to attract customers. My pay was the 
food left over on the plates. But | had to be careful going home because there 
were kids on the street who would beat you up if they thought you had food 
and take it for their own families. 

During the period following the war, | remember one terrible personal 
experience which played an important part in my life. | was thirteen years old 
and one rainy day | was walking with a friend of mine. | fell on a wet stone 
and the skin of my left knee was split open and blood started pouring out. 
With the help of my friend, | was taken to the nearest hospital, where they 
put a lot of iodine to clean the wound and then did sew it up. Only it wasn’t 
cleaned well at all. | went home to stay put in bed, but before it was time to 
take out the stitches, | started getting fever and it was obvious that | was very 
sick. To make it short, it was declared that | had tetanus since | would have 
convulsions every few minutes and | couldn’t open my mouth. All the 
doctors in Vilna gave me up as incurable. It was my luck, however, that a 
medical student from Berlin came to Vilna for a holiday, heard about me, and 
after examining me said to my parents, “If you give me permission, | shall 
give him a full dose of the tetanus antitoxin which is usually given to horses. 
If he fights, there is a chance—one out of hundreds—that he may recover. 
Otherwise, there is no help.” Well, my parents gave him permission. The 
injection he gave was near my heart and | still have a hard memory mark 
from it. 

After three to four days of terrible fights against death pains, | started 
recovering. But my bones inside were so damaged from the convulsions that 
they took me to the hospital again where they put me with many sandbags 
and strings to stretch my feet, legs, arms, hands and bones constantly 
according to which part more or less had to be brought back to normal. 


Imagine the pains | had and only morphine injections gave me the possibility 
to relax and get some sleep. After a few weeks | could be brought back home 
to bed, but still with morphine injections every day. | thought | would never 
walk again or play the fiddle. 

In Jewish belief, when you are mortally sick your family goes to the 
cemetery to the graves of your grandfathers to pray for your survival and to 
pull some grass from the top or around the graves to be placed under your 
body. Then the names of the grandfathers are given to the sick person so that 
he may survive. My given name was Avrom Izhok (my father’s name) Sznej- 
der, but during this terrible illness, | was also given the names of two 
grandfathers—Chaim and Leiser—so that my official name became Avrom 
Chaim Leiser Izhok Sznejder. 

One day after about three months, | was screaming for my nurse to give 
me my morphine injection, which she always gave me at 6:00 p.m. so that | 
would relax and sleep. She came to me and gave me a hit on the head and 
said, “Stop it. | have given you only water for the last three weeks, so here is 
another water injection to stop you from screaming, silly boy.” What a lesson 
this was for me for the future—that if you believe in something, even a needle 
can accomplish miracles. At last came the first day of trying to walk again 
with crutches under my arms. Naturally, everybody, including myself, was 
sure | would never walk again. Then, trying to play the fiddle again was really 
easy by comparison—only the fingers were like Vienna sausages. Allin all, | 
would say this horrible incident was a very important turn in my life. Maybe 
it gave me the discipline necessary to get somewhere and to be grateful for 
being alive. 

When | recovered, | started playing trios with a pianist and a cellist ina 
hotel restaurant. The pianist, who liked me very much, lived with some girl 
in a rented room and he was a 100 percent drunkard. The cellist drank too, 
but not so much as he couldn’t take it. Now, it was the law of the proprietor of 
the restaurant that when a guest offered you a drink you had to go to the 
table, play for him and drink with him since he paid for it. On certain days— 
it was usually on Fridays—there were guests who would offer us drinks one 
after the other and we absolutely could not refuse. Naturally, we got com- 
pletely drunk. Following the performances at lunch at the hotel, | was 
supposed to go to the Conservatory for a lesson and then come back later in 
the afternoon to play for dinner. In between | would go home to rest, but one 
time, after getting terribly drunk during the lunch hour, | was afraid to go 
home, so | went with the pianist to his rented room and we both fell asleep 
because we were so drunk. We returned to the restaurant to play, but when 
we arrived the cellist wasn’t there. We waited, and then finally started to play 
without him. As always, we started with a march. The upright piano was on a 
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little podium at an angle in one corner of the dining room and when we 
finished the march, someone knocked on the back of the piano asking us to 
let him out. It was the cellist, who had gone behind the piano to sleep off his 
drunk. 

A few of the more expensive rooms on the second floor of the hotel had 
upright pianos, and sometimes the pianist and | had to go upstairs to one of 
these rooms to play for a rich guest and his girlfriend. They would be eating 
and drinking—the woman usually only dressed in a petticoat and robe—and 
we would play for them before they made love. In those days there were no 
radios or record players to establish a romantic mood, so we would play until 
the man paid us some money and told us to get out. 

One day after we played for a man and his girlfriend, | waited outside 
the hotel until the girl left. Then | followed her to see where she lived. Next 
day | went to a store and bought what were called “preservatives.” | bought 
six of them, then went to the girl’s house. It was 11:30 in the morning! 

She opened the door, tired of course, and said, “What do you want, my 
child?” | said, “I love you.” 

She knew right away why I’d come and she said, “Go over there.” Then 
she got back in bed and waited. Well, | took off my clothes and was 
struggling to put on a preservative. The first one | ruined. The second, too. 
Seeing my trouble, the girl got out of bed and came over to me. “Come, | will 
help you.” That was it. Just the touch of her hand and | exploded. It was my 
first sexual experience and | was dazzled. | paid her and left the house 
completely happy. The next day, | brought two of my friends from the 
Conservatory to the girl’s house and waited outside until they came out—also 
dazzled. 

| also played at a movie house called Gelios which showed silent 
movies. The orchestra consisted of two violins, piano and harmonium. The 
pianist was Nadia Reisenberg and | played second fiddle. | met Nadia 
Reisenberg again when | came for the first time to New York in 1933. By then 
she was already married and a very famous, accomplished and great pianist. 
It was bitterly cold and the only place you could warm yourself was against a 
wall in the back of the orchestra pit, which was heated because there was a 
restaurant below. | was very much in love with the harmonium player, Miss 
Vizoon, and the greatest pleasure was to warm myself with her against the 
hot wall. Unfortunately, since leaving Vilna | never heard anything of Miss 
Vizoon. | hope she is not still playing the harmonium, but the piano. 
Strangely enough, every time | visit the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem | think of 
Miss Vizoon and the wall at the Gelios movie house. 

When | was fifteen, | was finally able to study with Ilya Malkin, who was 
not only the teacher of Heifetz but the man who brought Heifetz to Leopold 


Auer, being a former pupil of Auer. Malkin was one of the nicest men you 
could imagine and was a wonderful teacher. He wrote fingerings on every 
note as well as bowings! When I came to the United States with the Budapest 
String Quartet in 1933, | met him again in Brooklyn. Heifetz had brought the 
whole family of Malkin to the United States and took care of them. In spite of 
a reputation to the contrary, Heifetz has always, in his quiet way, done many 
things for others. 

My last violin teacher in Vilna was Professor Sekerka, who was also the 
concertmaster of the orchestra in which | played. | remember that a violinist 
by the name of Fishberg came from Warsaw to play the Brahms Concerto 
with us. | met Mr. Fishberg again in America, where he was concertmaster 
with the Chicago Symphony, then the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Stokowski and later with the NBC Symphony under Toscanini. He changed 
his name to Mischa Mischakov when he came to America because he had 
three brothers with the same name and did not want to be another Fishberg. 

Mischa Mischakov gained a reputation in America as a fabulous con- 
certmaster, which he was, and as a teacher and musician. He was also 
known as a stingy man. The story goes that he would sell the used strings of 
his violin to his pupils for more money than new ones. His reason—he had 
warmed them up himself. But he could be very generous, too, like Heifetz. 
He used to send money to Gregor Piatigorsky when the cellist was a young 
man studying in Leipzig. And it was Mischakov who brought my teacher, 
Professor Sekerka, from Vilna to Philadelphia during the war to join him in 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

When | was fifteen years old, a Russian officer who played violin invited 
me to play string quartets with him as he needed a second violinist. He had 
just received from Paris the recently published Ravel Quartet (1910) and 
wanted to try it. Imagine, that was the first quartet | ever played, and not the 
usual Haydn quartet! | also played violin in the orchestra at the opera. This 
wasn’t too demanding because the opera performed was always Rigoletto. 
My father loved attending this opera and always cried. 

Over the years, Father saved enough money to send his children to study 
at the Conservatory in Leipzig, which at that time offered the best musical 
education in the world, especially for cellists. Arthur Nikisch, the most 
important conductor in Europe, was the head of the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, and for ambitious young musicians it was the mecca. Unfor- 
tunately, Father took all the money he had saved in gold and changed it to 
paper money, which was simpler to hide. He never imagined there would be 
a revolution and the paper rubles would not be worth anything at all. | even 
remember that they named the new money Kerenski after the Premier who 
succeeded the Czar during the transition government before Lenin took over. 
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The money was printed on big sheets of paper on one side only, and then you 
folded it and carried it in your pocket along with a pair of scissors so that you 
could cut the portion of the money you needed to pay. 

When Father’s money was lost it was a terrible blow, but Father decided 
that Mischa had to study in Leipzig anyway. Mischa left Vilna during the 
Polish occupation and went to Kovno, Lithuania, by foot, carrying his be- 
longings with him. He had his cello on his back, but crossing the border one 
night, he fell and broke his cello and had to stay in Kovno and work until he 
had earned enough money to repair his cello before going on to Leipzig 
by train. 

When Mischa finally got to Leipzig, he was accepted at the Conservatory 
with a scholarship and studied with the famous cello teacher, Professor 
Klengel. In the same class was Piatigorsky and many more very gifted young 
cellists. 

In 1924, when I was sixteen, | left for Frankfurt, where my brother 
Mischa and his wife, Lotte, were then living. The train from Vilna to Frankfurt 
stopped in Berlin, where Mischa was supposed to meet me. Since Mischa’s 
wife was from Leipzig and he had many old Vilna friends in Leipzig from the 
days when he studied there, he left Frankfurt two days before my expected 
arrival in Berlin to spend some time there with his old friends, whom | also 
knew very well and whose address | had in case something went wrong. 
Now, my mother had sent a telegram to Mischa telling him when to meet me 
in Berlin. The train arrived as scheduled the day after my departure, but 
Mischa was nowhere, so | went on to Leipzig to look for him. When | finally 
arrived at Mischa’s friends they asked, “What are you doing here? Mischa has 
gone to Berlin to meet you, but you were not supposed to arrive until 
tomorrow!” You see, when Mother sent the telegram to Mischa, she added an 
extra day to my arrival time just in case something would happen. That is 
typically Jewish! 

Before | was to leave Vilna for Germany, my aunt especially made an 
extra suit for me out of burlap and a shirt with two changeable collars. | still 
have a photograph of myself in this suit. 
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A“ arriving in Frankfurt, Mischa took me to the Hoch Conservatory, 
where | auditioned for Professor Adolf Rebner, who was the principal 
violin teacher, and for the Director, a man named Bernhard Sekles. His real 
name was Sekeles, which he had changed to make it sound less Jewish. 
When | was told this, instead of saying wirklich, | said wirkelich and that 
became my permanent nickname at the conservatory. They would say, “Here 
comes Wirkelich.” 

In Frankfurt | stayed first with Mischa and Lotte. Mischa was cellist of the 
Lenzhevski String Quartet and later joined the Prisca Quartet and traveled all 
over Europe. Lotte worked during the day at the Sozial Forschung (Social 
Research) Institute, so | was left alone the entire day to study. 

My first Christmas there, Lotte and Mischa went to Leipzig to visit with 
her family and they made arrangements for me to stay in Ginheim, a suburb 
of Frankfurt, at the apartment of the caretakers of the Social Research Insti- 
tute, who were also going to be away for Christmas and asked me to take 
care of their cat. Only they stayed away two days longer than planned and | 
didn’t have any money or any food to give the cat who, not understanding, 
screamed continuously for food. | remember there was a group of workers 
who were singing “Silent Night” outdoors and the cat kept screaming and 
screaming. That Christmas was the saddest | ever experienced in all my life, 
since | didn’t have enough money to buy food for myself or the cat. Every 
Christmas | still think of people singing “Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” and my 
cat screaming for food. Maybe that is why the Christmas Seminar at Carnegie 
Hall means so much to me! 
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| was accepted at the Hochschum Conservatory in Frankfurt. My violin 
professor, Adolf Rebner, was a wonderful, loving musician and so extraor- 
dinarily helpful to me. | got a scholarship and for that reason | also had to 
attend all classes. The class in orchestra playing was under the direction of 
Professor Sitt. He was also a violin teacher and hated all the students of 
Professor Rebner because he was jealous of the fact that Professor Rebner had 
the best pupils. So we had to sit in the back of the orchestra while all of Sitt’s 
pupils sat in front. | also studied theory and piano with other teachers and 
composition and counterpoint with Director Sekles. 

Once | was out of Vilna, having the opportunity given me by my father to 
become a musician, | not only practiced seriously but also read the great 
Russian writers like Gogol, Tolstoi, Pushkin and Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, 
Lermentoy, etc. | also had to learn German and read as many German books 
as | could—of course mostly Goethe and Heine! 

In addition to my studies | had to make a living. In Frankfurt, besides the 
opera orchestra, which also played museum concerts, there was formed a 
symphony orchestra, which played two concerts every month and was also 
for hire. | auditioned and was accepted for the first violin section, the last 
stand. Remember, | was sixteen years old then. | got paid fifty marks per 
concert and it was quite difficult to live on it. Luckily for me, | had become a 
semi-vegetarian since | could only afford to eat two frankfurters with sauer- 
kraut and potatoes once a week. | lived in a mansarde, a room without water 
under the sloped roof of a building, usually reserved for the maid. 

At that time, the main music store in Frankfurt was Firenberg. Old 
Firenberg was pretty disagreeable to everybody, especially friends of his son, 
who played piano quite well. His specialty was sight reading. He was 
extremely nice to me and would take me to the back of the store, where there 
was an upright piano and we would play all sorts of sonatas. Then his father 
would come and give him hell because he was supposed to be working in the 
store selling music. 

He also got me a very prestigious job playing with him and a cellist 
every other Saturday, during dinner and after dinner, at the Hochschum 
Sanitorium, which was quite famous and about thirty kilometers outside of 
Frankfurt. This was a great help to me financially because every time | played 
there | was paid fifty marks and also fed. Because it was so popular with the 
guests, we always played the same program—the Cesar Franck Violin and 
Piano Sonata and the Tchaikovsky Trio. Believe me, after playing them so 
much, | couldn’t stand to play both works for a very long time. Only recently 
have | come back to both of them and how | love them now! 

Of course, Mischa also helped me out and he arranged that we play trio 
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concerts with pianist Emma Lubecke-Job at the Volksbildungsheim. Lubecke- 
Job’s husband was the director of the Goethe House in Old Frankfurt, and she 
was a great friend of Paul Hindemith, who dedicated some of his piano 
pieces to her. 

Paul Hindemith was in Frankfurt when | was there. He had been the 
concertmeister of the Frankfurt Opera Orchestra and was later the violist of 
the Amar String Quartet. He played the violin very well, having also studied 
with my teacher Professor Rebner, and | knew both him and his brother, 
Rudolf, who was an excellent cellist and loved to play jazz. Paul Hindemith 
was a fantastic musician, teacher, and a great composer who was over- 
shadowed by the Viennese School during the 1920's and 30's. He was quite 
angry, as all composers are, with conductors and orchestras and loved string 
quartets and chamber music, as all good composers always did, and wrote 
quite a lot of it. 

For me, a little Jewish boy from Vilna, Germany after the First World 
War was an incredible experience. It was really a democratic country and 
there was a great sense of freedom in the air. | thought it was the greatest 
country in the world. 

There was a cafe opposite the Frankfurt opera house where all the 
musicians used to go. One day | was there and started flirting with two young 
girls in their twenties. Since | was only seventeen, in my eyes they were older 
women. | still couldn’t speak very much German, but | made enough of an 
impression on one of them for her to invite me to her apartment across the 
street. She lived on the fifth floor, so we climbed all the stairs, then she 
opened the door to her room and | saw a collection of whips hanging on the 
wall. “What do you have there?” | asked. And she explained that she was 
supported by a man who couldn’t make love unless he was beaten. Well, 
with me there was no beating up. 

| later became friends with the other young girl | met that day, and the 
next summer | had an affair with her. She was also being supported by a man. 
Don’t forget in that time mostly every well-to-do man could afford a cour- 
tesan on the side and support her. 

The summer after arriving in Frankfurt, | was accepted as concertmeister 
with the Kurhaus Kapelle Orchestra for the summer concerts at the Bad 
Homburg Kurhaus. The orchestra was very small and had to perform early 
every morning for the guests who drank the mineral waters. We played 
mostly chorals and entertainment music as the guests ran fast to the toilets. 
Monday was the free day! | would take the bus or streetcar to go to Frankfurt, 
where | would meet the girl | met at the cafe to spend the day and possibly the 
night. She lived in a room on the ground floor with the windows to the street. 
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| was not allowed to come through the main entrance of the apartment, but 
only through the window. So | would wait until it got dark and then she 
would let me climb in. Early in the morning before sunrise, | had to leave the 
same way and then wait for the streetcar or bus to take me back to Bad 
Homburg in time for the early morning concert. Too often, while waiting on 
the bench, | would fall asleep and miss the morning concert, so | developed a 
special sickness as an excuse—a stomach upset—but of course, the conduc- 
tor realized very quickly that it was my special Tuesday morning stomach 
upset. 

While | was still living in Frankfurt-am-Main, it was announced that 
there would be a recital by Jascha Heifetz. The big poster gave the name— 
Heifetz—the time, date, place and nothing else. | think it was in 1926 and 
nobody knew who Heifetz was, certainly not in Frankfurt. But since Heifetz 
was born in Vilna and | knew very well who he was and how he played, | 
insisted on taking my teacher Adolf Rebner, who did not know anything 
about him, to the concert and | bought two tickets in advance. 

When we arrived for the concert, we were told that the recital would 
take place in the small concert hall instead of the big hall. Even so, the small 
hall was half empty. | am sure Heifetz must have been furious when he came 
out to play with his accompanist, Mr. Baye, because he played the entire 
program without an intermission and then disappeared. The playing was 
fantastic as usual and both my teacher and | were speechless. | remember 
going home to my mansarde and practicing for hours into the middle of the 
night, saying to myself, “Es wird dir schon gornicht helfen.” 

In the morning | had the chutzpeh to call Heifetz, knowing that he was 
staying at the Hotel Frankfurter Hoff. | praised him with all the possible words 
| could find in Russian. He was very nice to me and asked me over the phone 
to come right away, bring my violin and play for him. | guess it was only 
because | was a violinist from Vilna and seventeen years old. When | arrived, 
he was beautifully dressed and he asked me what | would like to play and | 
had an even bigger chutzpeh and said, “Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saens.” 
He immediately sat down at the piano in his room and accompanied me 
beautifully. | have no idea how badly | played, but imagine the nerve to play 
one of the most incredible pieces of his great repertoire! 

Even till today whenever | come to my summer house in Provence, the 
first thing | play is Heifetz’s recording of the Rondo Capriccioso with the 
London Philharmonic under the direction of John Barbirolli. It still is for me 
one of the most beautiful pieces of music he does—besides everything else. 
By now, | have everything he has recorded and | cherish it all very much. | 
believe that he’s the greatest violinist that has ever lived or ever will live. 

During my stay in Germany, | never missed concerts by the two most 
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beautiful and excellent string performers, violinist Erica Morini and cellist 
Raya Garbousova. Both were not only fantastic players but the most sexy girls 
on stage and off stage. 

As | already mentioned, my teacher, Professor Rebner, was especially 
nice to me. When he found out that | didn’t really have enough money to 
live, he insisted that | come once or twice a week to his house for lunch. He 
lived in a beautiful house and was married to a typical well-to-do Frankfurt 
Jewish woman. During that time, Professor Rebner was approached by a man 
named Goldschmidt who wanted to open up a cafe and have music on a very 
high level since he would serve very expensive pastries and good coffee. He 
wanted to have something very special. So Professor Rebner suggested me as 
his Stehgeiger and Erich Itor Kahn, who was also studying at the conservatory, 
as pianist. There was also a cellist and a second violinist. 

Erich Itor and | became very close friends. We were paid an extremely 
high salary for that time—each of us received 1,200 marks per month. 
However, | had to promise Professor Rebner that | would save as much 
money as | could because he wanted me to go to Paris to study with Jacques 
Thibaud. 

But the most natural thing happened. We both fell in love with beautiful 
young girls—mine was a Belgian girl by the name of Kitty. Both girls used to 
come to the cafe just before we would finish at 11:00, and then Kitty and | 
would go out. Kitty would want me to go dancing with her. Because | was in 
love with her, | had to learn to dance, and | became a very good dancer. It’s 
unusual for classical musicians to really know how to dance. Thanks to 
Kitty's insistence that | dance with her, | developed an extraordinary sense of 
how to dance and play waltzes. Later, | made many beautiful recordings of 
Viennese waltzes and landlers for Columbia Records. 

Kitty and | were very much in love, but Germany was far too puritanical 
for us to live together, so we had to meet in my room during the day. We were 
never able to spend the night together. Kitty’s family was very poor and | 
supported them all on what | was making at the cafe. 

At one point during my affair with Kitty, | wanted to marry her. | wrote to 
my father for permission because | was only eighteen and a half. He wrote 
back, “If you want permission, come to Vilna, put the chair in the middle of 
the room, hand me the belt, take down your pants, and | will give you 
permission to marry.” 

After playing at the cafe for six months it closed due to bankruptcy and I, 
of course, had not saved any money. | remember that | had to have a tuxedo 
made for the cafe and that was my first big expenditure for clothes and all that 
remained of the whole cafe experience. 

The last day we were to play at the cafe, we also had the final examina- 
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tion at the conservatory. | remember so well that my violin teacher gave me 
his beautiful Guarnerius to play the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto and the 
Kreutzer Sonata with Erich Itor. Many years later that beautiful Guarnerius 
was for a certain time in the possession of Isaac Stern. Imagine when Isaac 
asked me to come and look at the Guarnerius he had just acquired. When | 
saw this instrument | thought I'd die—it brought me back to this whole 
experience. 

| don’t know how successful we were at the examination, but we 
decided, in celebration, to go to a barber and shave all of our hair off before 
going to play the last evening at the cafe. When he saw us, Mr. Goldschmidt 
wanted to throw us out and then we couldn’t wait for the reaction of the two 
girls when they would come to pick us up. | don’t have to tell you what finally 
happened—my hair grew again, but Erich Itor’s never quite did! 

During all this time in Frankfurt, | didn’t own an instrument. | had been 
playing on the violin that Professor Rebner had lent me, but when he found 
out that | had not saved any money while playing at the Goldschmidt Cafe as 
promised, he was angry, didn’t want anything more to do with me and took 
away the violin. Fortunately, | met a man by the name of Bax who owned 
quite a lot of good instruments which he wanted to sell, of course. | think | 
must have been quite a good looking boy then because his idea was to 
introduce me to a rich lady who would then buy an instrument for me from 
him. Nothing came out of his plan, but he always let me play on one of his 
fake Strads. 

Fortunately for me, after the cafe closed | was able to go back to play in 
the orchestra on the last stand of the first violin section. The concertmaster of 
this orchestra was Anton Vitek, who had been a very famous concertmaster 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Karl Muck. It happened that 
Vitek fell in love with a young student of his in Boston and brought her to 
Frankfurt because they couldn't stay in Boston. The General Music Director 
was Ernst Wendel, who was permanent conductor of the orchestra in Bremen 
and had also been, for a time, with the Boston Symphony as third con- 
certmaster. One day, during a rehearsal of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
in the famous variation for the violin section in the slow movement, it 
sounded just terribly out of tune. It sounded so awful that my spaneman, an 
old but very clean-playing violinist, and | looked at each other and started to 
laugh so that we brought attention to ourselves. Generalmusikdirektor 
Wendel immediately thought we were the ones who had played so out of 
tune. He was furious and said that he wanted to hear every stand play 
separately. We were, of course, the first ones and we played perfectly. The 
whole orchestra, including Vitek and Wendel, were very astonished. Then 
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Vitek turned to Wendel and they looked at each other in approval. Anyway, 
as each stand played, the closer it got to the front, the more schmutzig it got. 
Another incident | remember is that Generalmusikdirektor Wendel 
dared to conduct a Mahler symphony, which must have taken quite some 
courage, since Mahler conducted the Frankfurt Opera very often. The re- 
hearsals were difficult. At one point in the music there is an important 
beckenschlag and it is at the very height of a phrase. This was the only thing 
Mr. Grutzner, the percussion player, had to do. During all the rehearsals, 
Generalmusikdirektor Wendel repeated, “Herr Grutzner, don’t forget the 
beckenschlag!” Well, the first performance was a catastrophe—nothing was 
together and nobody knew what was going on. The same night, it was 
announced that there would be an extra rehearsal before the repeat concert 
the next evening. Wendel came to the rehearsal absolutely furious, stepped 
on the podium and, of course, gave everybody hell. Then he turned to Mr. 
Grutzner and said, “Herr Grutzner, | gave you a big sign last night and you 
didn’t come in. Why didn’t you come in?” Grutzner stood up and answered 
politely, “Herr Generalmusikdirektor, | didn’t want to disturb the situation.” 
It was my good luck that one day the assistant concertmaster, a Mr. 
Oswald, did not come to rehearsal. Wendel pointed to me in the back row 
and said, “Come on, young man, you sit here with the concertmaster, Anton 
Vitek.” (Imagine a conductor today trying to advance a violinist from the last 
stand to the first without seriously considering the consequences—the con- 
ductor would surely be fired!) Believe me, | learned what it means to be a 
concertmaster and how to lead an orchestra thanks to Anton Vitek. He was 
very nice to me and helped me quite a lot musically. 
| imagine | was playing the fiddle quite well because the manager of the 
symphony orchestra, Mr. Wilhelm, asked me if | would be willing to play the 
Violin Concerto of Siegfried Wagner, the son of Richard Wagner, with the 
composer conducting and, of course, | would get extra pay. Naturally, | 
accepted at once. First of all, who ever heard of a Violin Concerto by 
Siegfried Wagner and him as conductor? Well, | learned the concerto and 
during rehearsals, Siegfried Wagner kept on looking at me very strangely 
and, as was usual, he embraced me on stage after the performance. Only 
then did | understand and feel that he was a homosexual. Well, that was 
enough for me and | must say | don’t remember one note of the concerto. 
As Anton Vitek only played the big orchestra concerts, one day | was 
faced with being the leader for the Missa Solemnis by Beethoven. The 
conductor was Dr. Netschtreter and the soprano Neruda, an exceptional 
singer, was one of the most beautiful women and | did flirt with her 
throughout the first rehearsal and was not paying enough attention to Dr. 
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Netschtreter. Still, they needed me because of the beautiful violin solo. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Netschtreter threw me out and later the manager of the 
orchestra came and brought me the news that | was fired. | had not even 
lasted two months. 

After this disaster, | was accepted again as concertmaster for the summer 
concerts at the Bad Homburg Kurhaus. | needed money because | was still 
supporting Kitty’s family, so | went to young Firenburg and asked him if we 
could resume the two monthly concerts at Hochstein Sanitorium and he 
arranged it. 

When the season at the Kurhaus finished, | got a job playing in a cafe in 
Bad Homburg and | lived there with Kitty. One day, | read in a music 
magazine in which ther: were announcements for auditions for various 
positions, that there was an opening for first concertmaster with the orchestra 
in Saarbrucken, which played symphony concerts, opera and operettas. The 
Saarbrucken Theater was really a center for the performing arts, as they had 
drama productions as well as the Laban Tanz Schule. | applied for the job and 
received an invitation to come to play the probespiel or audition. Naturally, 
they didn’t have the slightest idea that | was playing in a cafe in Bad Homburg, 
but simply thought ! was still concertmaster with the symphony orchestra in 
Frankfurt. | was immediately accepted and the Generalmusikdirektor, Felix 
Lederer, told me that he needed me and that I must come right away. He said, 
“| will either write or call Herr Musikdirektor in Frankfurt.” | made him 
promise me that he would not do anything of the sort, that he should leave it 
up to me and that | would come as soon as | could. 

Now | had to get out of my job at the cafe in Bad Homburg. The owner 
had been complaining that we were playing too much classical music rather 
than music for entertainment. | must say the pianist was extremely nice to me 
after | got the job in Saarbrucken, by agreeing to help me get out of my job at 
the cafe. We decided to play only serious music and set our watches ahead 
half an hour so we would finish earlier. The first night we did this, the owner 
practically killed us; the next night he exploded and said, “You are fired!” 
Since this was exactly my intention, we went out to celebrate. It is interesting 
that this pianist, who was willing to lose his job to help me, later became 
Hitler's gauleiter (party boss) for the whole region. 

I had to return the violin that | borrowed from Mr. Bax in Frankfurt, so | 
left for Saarbrucken without a violin. Luckily the third concertmaster of the 
Saarbrucken Orchestra, Darius Strauss, was nice enough to lend me a violin. 
He really couldn’t understand my explanation of why | didn’t have an 
instrument and | did not want to tell him the truth. We became very close 
friends in later years. Strauss and his wife had terrible problems, especially 
when Hitler took over, because he was Jewish and his wife Christian. Misha 
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Raker, the first cellist, also had problems when Hitler came to power and 
finally left to join the Tel Aviv Philharmonic Orchestra, which had been 
established by Bronislav Huberman. Strangely, all the concertmeisters and 
principal cellists at that time in Germany were mostly Jews. 

My position in Saarbrucken was as a state employee. | still had my 
original name—Abrasha Sznejder—and when the director of the theater said 
to me, “What kind of a name is that?” | replied, “Well, I’m sorry, that is my 
name.” Then he said, “With such a foreign name you cannot become a state 
employee because you're supposed to be German. We'll change your name 
and they won’t question us.” And that is how | became Alexander Schneider, 
as Schneider is a goishe name in Germany. 

My first performance with the orchestra was Verdi's Otello, with no 
rehearsal or preparation. The second concertmaster, Mr. Kirschner, a goy, 
was a very nice man in his forties but he gave me a tough time at the first 
performance—just to see how good | was at leading the orchestra. My job 
was to play important concerts, the big operas and operettas, only if the 
Generalmusikdirektor conducted. For the first time, | also had a taste and the 
privilege of conducting and in this Lederer helped me very much. He would 
suddenly leave, telling me to conduct the overture to an opera, and then 
return later to take over. 

Lederer was friends with Wilhelm Furtwangler, the great conductor of 
the Berlin Philharmonic. Every year Furtwangler used to take the orchestra to 
Paris to play at the Paris Opera House, and Lederer asked him if he could 
stop off at Saarbrucken to play a concert. Out of friendship, Furtwangler 
agreed, and the day they were to arrive, Lederer asked me to come to the 
station with him to welcome them. Furtwangler was one of the tallest con- 
ductors in Europe and Gregor Piatigorsky, who was first cellist of the Berlin 
Philharmonic at that time, was one of the tallest cellists. When the orchestra 
began getting off the train we saw an amazing sight: Furtwangler walking 
towards us on the platform with Piatigorsky on his shoulders! | wish | had a 
photo of that sight. It’s incredible to remember the human relationships and 
the unity that existed then between conductor and orchestra members. That 
night after dinner at Lederer’s, | heard Furtwangler play beautifully Beethoven 
sonatas for cello and piano with Piatigorsky. 

Generalmusikdirektor Lederer also introduced me to the Roechling fam- 
ily—the German equivalent of the Rockefellers—who owned the coal mines 
and had their own bank. Since | did not have an instrument of my own and 
was very often invited to play chamber music for them, Mr. Roechling said 
one day, “Mr. Schneider, go to my bank and they will give you a loan to buy a 
violin,” which | did immediately. Then | went to Frankfurt to Emil Hermann, 
who was selling instruments there at the time and later established himself in 
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New York, and bought a Vuillaume from him for 4,000 marks, about $1,000. 
The bill was taken care of by Roechling in Saarbrucken. Two years later, 
when | was already in Hamburg, | received a bill from the Roechling Bank for 
the 4,000 marks plus interest. So, don’t expect any taves from very rich 
people. 

One day | went to Munich from Saarbrucken to record a radio concert. | 
recorded the concert in the morning and had the rest of the day free. As the 
concert was to be broadcast that evening and | was to return to Saarbrucken 
the next day, that night | decided to go to the circus to see the famous clown, 
Krock. He was celebrated throughout Europe for his ability to make people 
laugh and cry. Well, that evening | really did cry and felt miserable. The next 
day | found out that while | was at Krock’s performance, my father had died 
and | think my crying must have been some sort of telepathy. At the time, it 
seemed very sad because he was only fifty. But at least since he died before 
Hitler took power, he was spared the terrible Hitler atrocities. Unfortunately, 
not my beloved mother, who was to die in Auschwitz along with my sister, 
Manya. 

| arrived in Saarbrucken in 1927 and stayed there for two and a half 
years. | had wonderful friends—Ruth Stern, a painter, Ingeborg Rone, an 
excellent dancer, and Charlotte Wolfe, a wonderful soprano in the Opera. | 
was also close with the Lederer, Roechling and Strauss families. Life in 
Saarbrucken was quite exciting, as it was a free city between Germany and 
France. 

Ruth Stern and another friend made me go with them to Berlitz School to 
learn French, which | had begun learning in Frankfurt with Kitty. We would 
take some classes, then go to Paris, right to the hotel near the Gare de I’Est. 
When we registered the lady wanted to know why we wanted two rooms. 
“Get one room with two beds, it’s cheaper,” she said. We did and living three 
together was really beautiful. 

Since | sometimes had only one performance a month, | decided one 
time to follow a good friend of mine, a painter, to St. Tropez, which at that 
time was one of the most beautiful little villages with a fabulous long beach 
with nobody whatsoever. | rented a little room on the top floor of an 
apartment. Due to the heat, it was impossible to be there during the day. 
Early in the morning, | would take my violin to the beach, practice scales and 
go for a swim. Of course, one didn’t need any bathing suit there. There was 
only one little cafe restaurant where everybody ate. (Today, forget about 
calling St. Tropez a village—there are at least 20,000-30,000 people on that 
beach, and even the mayor of St. Tropez says there are 100,000 tourists 
every day!) 
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Mischa was in Paris at that time studying cello with Diran Alexanian, 
Pablo Casals’ assistant at the Ecole Normale. Cortot taught piano and 
Thibaud the violin, and they were absolutely the best in Europe. That's why 
Professor Rebner wanted me to study there. But for the time being, my only 
association with the Ecole Normale was to visit Mischa. Many years later | 
would study the Bach Suites with Diran Alexanian in New York. 

Saarbrucken was a very conservative town. If young men wanted to go to 
a brothel, they had to go across the French border to Metz. Sometimes | and a 
few of my colleagues would go to Metz to enjoy a night in a brothel. One 
evening we were in Metz in a cafe and there was a trio playing music for the 
patrons. Though my back was to the musicians, when | heard the violin, | 
said, “My God, that could only be my friend Parus!” We had been in the 
conservatory together in Vilna. 

But my most important occupation in Saarbrucken was playing chess. | 
got so terribly involved in it that | couldn’t wait for rehearsals and concerts to 
be over. We had a special cafe where we ate, drank and played chess when 
we were not at the theater. Of course, | did not dream of practicing the violin, 
which | should have since | had my own string quartet and played quite a lot 
of solo works in addition to my responsibilities as concertmaster. Fortunately 
for me, the ex-wife of the famous chess master, Rubinstein, was our opera 
soprano and she saw me playing chess a few times—biting my nails, smoking 
and drinking coffee continuously—enough to realize how obsessed | was. 
She took me aside once and warned me very seriously that if | didn’t stop 
playing chess | would never be able to continue my career as a musician. She 
explained that when she was married to Rubinstein, he not only never had 
time to be with her or talk to her, but he wouldn’t even recognize her or know 
who she was when he saw her. He only knew one thing and that was chess. 

| immediately understood that | was in danger of becoming the same 
way and | decided to stop playing for a while until it was no longer an 
obsession, as chess really can make you forget what's going on. | remember 
one time playing chess with my colleague Ipolyi, the violist in the Budapest 
String Quartet. Once before a concert, we had to stop in the middle of the 
game to leave for the hall. Still absorbed, Ipolyi put on his overcoat and we 
were taken by car to the concert. It was not until he took off his overcoat 
backstage that he realized he’d forgotten to put on his full dress and had to 
rush back to the hotel to get it. 

Many years after | gave up my obsession with chess in order to continue 
my career as a musician, | received the following letter from the great chess 
master, Edward Lasker, after a concert in Puerto Rico: 
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I want to thank you for the deeply. ving experience, 
which was your conducting in San Suen 


You cannot possibly live in Germany without having tried, at least once, 
to go ona real rucksack trip, which is a backpack trip. Two of my colleagues, 
Kirschner and Strauss, the second and third concertmasters of the orchestra 
in Saarbrucken, invited me to join them for a one-week hiking trip. We 
planned a detailed map of exactly how many kilometers we would do every 
day and where we would stop each night. Naturally, | also had to go and buy 
all the necessary gear—hiking shoes, special socks, the rucksack, a special 
canteen for water, a knife, etc. The first day we started out at 6:00 a.m., so | 
already didn’t sleep the night before and by 11:00 all of us were terribly 
hungry. We stopped for a picnic lunch of sandwiches, but we didn’t allow 
ourselves any alcohol. That first evening, after walking about 22 kilometers, 
we stopped in a wonderful gasthaus and we were pretty tired since at least | 
wasn’t used to it. We had a fabulous dinner with a lot of homemade 
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kalbshaxe, wursten mit sauerkraut, and kasseler rippchen and, of course, 
wonderful homemade Saar white wine, which we poured into our glasses 
directly from the barrel. We certainly filled up with food and wine and got 
quite drunk and the dinner turned into a party for all the other guests and the 
proprietor, with everyone singing, dancing, drinking some more and having 
a great time. Late at night we dropped dead in our beds. 

Naturally, nobody got up early so we had a very late breakfast which 
consisted of bratkartofeln mit zwiebeln, ruehr ei, schinken, and a lot of 
broetchen with marmalade, and bluemchen cafe, which is so weak that it 
tastes like water. But with all this food we’had to have some wine and so we 
went back to the barrels and started drinking again. With our rucksacks ready 
for the day’s walk, we looked at each other and started laughing because by 
that time it was already so late that we decided to stay another day at our 
gasthaus. 

Well, to make it short, after six wonderful days of eating and drinking at 
the same gasthaus, we went back home. Both my colleagues were married 
and to welcome us home after our long, strenuous hike, the wives had, of 
course, prepared a special dinner so we could tell them how beautiful our 
trip was. Mind you, each one of us had gotten fatter by at least five pounds 
from that trip and so we were fattened some more by another great meal 
consisting of Hungarian goulash with knockerln and lots of beer! The wives 
couldn’t understand how we had all gotten heavier after walking 22 kilo- 
meters every day! 

While in Saarbrucken, | heard of a job as a concertmaster in Dortmund, 
and | was invited to Munich to audition for the orchestra’s conductor and his 
friend, Professor Biber, who was a well-known violin teacher. | must have 
played well because | was hired on the spot. Then it turned out that the 
conductor didn’t have the authority to hire me without the approval of the 
orchestra. So | had to go to Dortmund for a second audition and | was not 
accepted by the orchestra. | didn’t get the job in Dortmund | think because | 
was a Jew. But as things turned out in Germany, it was good that | didn’t. | 
returned to my job in Saarbrucken. 

In 1929, | auditioned for the concertmaster’s job at the Norddeutscher 
Rundfunk in Hamburg and got the position, remaining there until mid-1932. 
Felix Lederer was extremely nice to me when | left Saarbrucken and gave me 
an introduction to the well-known musical family DeFreitas and to the Music 
Director of the Hamburg Opera, Egon Pollak. 

In Hamburg there were three orchestras. The Philharmonic was under 
the direction of Dr. Karl Muck who, as you will remember, had been 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He didn’t like Jews, although 
his first concertmaster, Mr. Brandler, was Jewish and so was his first cellist, 
Mr. Zakin. The Opera Orchestra was under the direction of Egon Pollak, also 
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Jewish. He was a wonderful man with a wonderful family and we were very 
close. He died in his native Prague while conducting Fidelio with Lotte 
Lehmann singing. Our orchestra, the Norddeutscher Rundfunk, was the 
worst but with the highest paid salaries, which | think they still have. The 
Generalmusikdirektor was Mr. Eibenschutz, a very funny guy. He was Jewish 
but didn’t want anybody to know about it. | learned afterwards that when 
Hitler came to power, he would come to rehearsals in the Hitler black shirts 
to disguise himself a little more, | guess. 

Every Christmas we all got a bonus—one month's salary, which was 
quite a lot. My salary was already high since at the Rundfunk, | had all sorts 
of playing and programming to do for which | was paid extra. Naturally, with 
this bonus salary the entire orchestra would go to the red light district to a 
very famous brothel on the street in the back of the Opera House, to have a 
typically German great time—and we did have a great time. In fact, when- 
ever the Opera gave Der Freischuetz, the singers would modify the line “Biff, 
Baff, Bouff, aus. . . ,” singing instead and pointing in the direction of the 
brothel, “Piff, Paff, Puff,” Puff meaning brothel in German slang. 

Once, late in the evening after a Christmas performance, an excep- 
tionally beautiful courtesan was present and my colleagues made a bet with 
me that | would not be able to play through the first movement of the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto while alone with her. | immediately secretly gave 
her 200 marks and told her to sit quietly and listen until | finished. Weli, she 
made 300 marks without giving herself because, as | later learned, one of my 
colleagues had paid her 100 marks first to keep me from finishing the first 
movement so they would win the bet. 

| went to hear the Hamburg Philharmonic under Karl Muck one evening 
and remember that the second concertmeister, Mr. Gesterkamp, put plugs in 
his ears the moment Dr. Muck came out on stage to start a Bruckner 
symphony. | was appalled to see that. (Today, according to an article in the 
New York Times by Donal Henahan, using ear plugs is an accepted practice 
in music making. Well, one has to project to be heard, so musicians play as 
loud as they can. Soon there will be amplifiers put in the instruments, only 
not in the piano—it is already much louder all by itself!) 

Of course, | played the Beethoven Violin Concerto with the orchestra. 
Naturally, being nervous weeks before, | got a terrible cold which belongs to 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto! At the same time | had invited my brother 
Grisha to visit me from Vilna (he enjoyed especially the German dark beer). 
Imagine me, before the concert performance, in bed with a high fever and a 
cold—Grisha drinking dark beer and compelling me to drink it to kill my 
cold—and then came the concert. During the long tutti of the orchestra, | got 
whiter and whiter and must have looked like | was about to die. Grisha, from 
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the seventh row in the hall, seeing me perform for the first time and getting 
more and more nervous for me, began to understand what it means to play 
anything on stage, not only the Beethoven Concerto. 

Another time in Toronto, Canada, my brother and | had a similar 
experience together when | performed for the first and last time all six 
unaccompanied Bach Suites in one evening. | was there with Margaret 
Bourke-White, my great friend, and we all had to eat and drink a terrible lot 
the evening before the concert to celebrate our being together. After a 
sleepless night came that marathon concert! He also realized only during the 
concert what it meant to play in public! 

One day the Director of the Norddeutscher Rundfunk had a wonderful 
idea. Instead of playing marches and waltzes on the radio in the morning to 
wake up the workers, he said, “Why not try different movements from string 
quartets?” Since | had a string quartet, he asked me to prepare some popular 
movements from various quartets. | remember that in order to play for an 
entire hour, which was the length of the program, there were eight or ten 
movements and we had to spread the music out on the floor so that we could 
go from one movement to the other without interruption. Can you imagine 
how we felt having to get up at 5:00 in the morning to play string quartets 
from 6:00 till 7:00? The letters and phone calls that bombarded the Nord- 
deutscher Rundfunk the first morning we awakened the entire German 
worker population with string quartets were so anti-musical that that was the 
end of string quartet playing in the mornings to awaken the German workers. 

Because it had been the Director who had this great idea about quartet 
music, we found out when his birthday was and | decided to bring him a 
Staendchen at his house between 6:00 and 7:00 in the morning and instead 
of playing “Happy Birthday” we played the Haydn Serenade. Of course, we 
arranged it in advance with the maid so she would open the door and we 
played in the foyer. We must have played about twenty bars when suddenly a 
horrible voice came and said, “Stop this nonsense and get out of my house.” 
It was my idea because the string quartet playing on the radio had been his 
idea and | thought it would be nice to give him the same pleasure. 

In Hamburg, my string quartet was called the Schneider Quartet. | 
played first violin and the second violin player was a woman named Susanne 
Lachmann. Eventually she went to the Elgin School of Music in London and 
later | heard that when Prince Charles was learning to play the cello, she was 
his teacher! A man named Ernst Doberitz played viola. The cellist, Arthur 
Troester, is actually the only friend | still have from those days, and what a 
great friend he is. A White Russian, he stayed in Germany during the war, 
and was the solo cellist with the Berlin Philharmonic under Furtwangler. He 
was a professor at both the conservatory in Hamburg and in Lubeck and 
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recently retired. Like Mischa, he studied with Diran Alexanian and Casals at 
the Ecole Normale in Paris. 

| had many adventures in the famous red light district of Hamburg called 
Saint Pauli. In Hamburg, you could get wonderful pancakes from sidewalk 
stands. One day, | was with several friends standing ona street corner in Saint 
Pauli eating pancakes from one of these stands when a Chinese man came up 
to us and beckoned us down into a cellar. We followed him and found 
ourselves in an opium den. We spent two or three days down there, smoking 
opium. We had no sense of time or ability to move. We never would have 
gotten out by ourselves, but fortunately they threw us out because our money 
ran out. | remember standing outside on the sidewalk in the middle of the 
night and we were dazed. The fresh air made us want to throw up. 

Another time, | was in a bar in Saint Pauli flirting with a woman. 
Suddenly | realized, “My God, that’s a man!” Of course, Hamburg was 
famous for its homosexuals. There was a park where all the lesbians and gay 
men would sunbathe nude. There was something horrifying about the way 
German society was split between strict puritanical repression and absolute 
decadence. 

When | was concertmaster in Hamburg, my ambition was to participate 
in the Bayreuth Festspiele. According to the information | received, you had 
to apply to be accepted as a member of the violin section of the orchestra, 
which was composed mostly of concertmasters. Only later did | discover that 
as a Jew, you certainly weren't welcome. | wonder if even now there are any 
Jews in that orchestra. 

At this time, |, like so many others in Germany, thought that Wagner's 
music was wonderful. But gradually | changed my mind. | came to agree 
with the American essayist and poet John Jay Chapman, who in 1895 wrote: 


The essential lack in Wagner is, after all, a want of sanitary plumbing. No 
amount of sentiment or passion can wholly make up for this. One feels 
all the time that the connection with the main is fraudulent. 


In 1930, Mischa joined the Budapest String Quartet. He replaced the 
Dutch cellist Harry Son, and became the second Russian to join the Quartet. 
Though the group had been formed in Budapest, by the time Mischa joined 
the Quartet, it made its headquarters in Berlin. 

In April 1932, Mischa visited me in Hamburg on his way back to Berlin 
and told me that the Quartet’s first violinist, Emil Hauser, was leaving the 
group to live in Copenhagen with a new girlfriend. The second violinist, 
Joseph Roisman, was taking Hauser’s place, and that left an opening for a 
second violinist. Mischa asked me if | knew of anyone who might be good for 
the position. | told him that if | thought of anyone, I'd let him know. 
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A day or two after Mischa left, the Director of the Norddeutscher 
Rundfunk called me to his office and said, “Listen, my dear fellow, you know 
that | ama Social Democrat and if Hitler comes to power, as he certainly will, 
| will lose my job. Since you are a foreigner and Jewish, you will lose your 
job, too. | suggest you write me a letter saying you would like a leave of 
absence for the year 1932, but that you would be willing to play six concerts 
as a soloist with the orchestra during the year. If you do this, you would be 
paid your yearly salary.” 

| knew things in Germany were getting pretty bad, but the Director's 
offer meant that things were worse than | suspected, so | wrote the letter he 
suggested. | called Mischa in Berlin and said, “I have found a violinist for 
you.” He asked me who it was, and | said, “Me.” 

| auditioned for the Budapest Quartet in May of 1932. I don’t remember 
what we played, but it was a delightful meeting, and | was accepted by my 
colleagues and brother into the Quartet. 
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BUDAPEST 


STRING QUARTET 
a 


W<« I left Hamburg to join the Budapest Quartet in Berlin, | gave up 
my string quartet, my piano trio, and my conducting, as well as my 
job as concertmaster and program consultant for the Norddeutscher 
Rundfunk. | considered Germany my home, but the talk that | had with the 
Director of the Norddeutscher Rundfunk convinced me that | could not 
continue my musical activities there. No doubt, the Director saved my life, 
for if he had not warned me, | would probably have stayed in Hamburg, 
ignoring all the signs until it was too late. 

The Budapest String Quartet was formed before the First World War in 
Budapest by Emil Hauser, the primarius. Imre Pogany was the second vio- 
linist (he later became the leader of the second violin section of the New York 
Philharmonic under Arturo Toscanini), Istvan Ipolyi was the viola player and 
Harry Son, a Dutchman, was cellist. As everyone knows, one by one the 
formation of the Quartet changed until there were finally four Russians. In 
1927, Pogany was replaced by Joseph Roisman, a Russian from Odessa. 
Next to leave was Son, who was replaced by Mischa in 1930. When | joined 
the Quartet, Roisman replaced Hauser as primarius and | took Roisman’s 
place as second violin. Ipolyi lasted with the Quartet until 1936 and the 
fourth Russian to come to the quartet, Boris Kroyt, took his place. There is a 
beautiful saying by Jascha Heifetz: “One Russian is a nihilist, two Russians 
are a chess game, three Russians a revolution and four Russians the Budapest 
String Quartet.” 

We worked together every day for six hours and the rest of the time we 
lived on the Kurfurstendamm, which was like Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
near Lincoln Center rolled into one. At that time, Berlin was the arts center of 
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Europe and the music capital of the world. | would be sitting in a cafe on the 
Kurfurstendamm and meet a former classmate from the conservatory in Vilna 
and colleagues from Frankfurt, Hamburg, Saarbrucken and Paris. Because of 
all the musicians, dancers, writers and artists in Berlin, the city was a real 
living experience. Naturally, nobody expected what actually happened, the 
disappearance of Stresemann and the appointment of Hindenburg as Presi- 
dent. Hitler's odor was heavy in the air. 

Although the Quartet was well known, we really had a rough time 
financially from 1932 to 1935. Roisman played in a cafe as steigeiger simply 
to support himself financially. We would go each day for lunch to a restau- 
rant where we would get a beautiful bow! of soup and could also eat as many 
broetchen as we wanted without paying extra. | got a room ina private house 
where there was a girl living in the room next door to me. We hardly knew 
each other, but we made love together, and when she was broke, | gave her 
money. She was mostly broke. 

It was the summer of 1932, mid-August, that the Quartet left for Norway. 
We continued practicing in a pension near Oslo and then, as we continued 
to do for the following few years, we played a concert every day ina different 
town in Norway. It didn’t matter whether it was in a concert hall or ina movie 
house; what was very important for us was to play the programs that we had 
decided to perform during the coming season. So the entire month of 
September was spent rehearsing, traveling and playing daily concerts all over 
Norway. What a beautiful country and what wonderful people! 

We would go as far as Namsos, but our most desired place was always 
Molde. To arrive there, we had to go out of one fjord, go into the North Sea 
for a couple of hours during the night, and then get back into the Molde 
fjord. This was usually one of the worst boat trips we had and we all were 
certainly sick all night. When we finally arrived in Molde in the morning with 
our empty stomachs, we were always delighted to quickly check into the 
hotel and run to the smorgasbord table, which tasted better there than 
anywhere else in the world. In Olesund we would buy the beautiful pipes 
which are made there since we all loved to smoke pipes, and each year it was 
very important to get a new pipe. Later on, when Boris Kroyt joined the 
Quartet, even he bought himself a pipe and learned to smoke. Of course, he 
got very sick for a couple of days throwing up, which is natural. 

We lived in the cheapest possible hotels and | always carried a portable 
burner with me on which I very often cooked Norwegian fish in my room. It 
was known that the Budapester Quarteten, as we were called in Norway, 
liked fish very much. One day, when we were walking to one of the boats we 
used to take to go from one town to the other, a young boy brought us a 
smoked mackerel as a present for our beautiful playing at a concert he had 
been to. 
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In September, we gave a concert in Bergen where we performed the 
Grieg Quartet, and Mrs. Edvard Grieg was the special invited guest sitting in 
the first row. As | mentioned, Copenhagen was the town where the former 
primarius of the Quartet, Emil Hauser, lived. | found the following announce- 
ment in the newspaper: “Emil Hauser, former primarius of the Budapest 
Quartet, will give private lessons in chamber music. For information 
call . . .” and the telephone number was given. Well, | cut it out and just 
before the concert in Bergen, | placed it inside the second page of Roisman’s 
part of the Grieg Quartet without his noticing. Well, when he turned the first 
page and read the announcement while we were performing, he started 
laughing and so did the rest of us. Imagine the impression Mrs. Grieg must 
have had of the famous Budapester Quarteten! 

There were always amusing things that happened during our concert 
tours in Norway. One time, they changed the hour of departure of the boat 
we were supposed to take after the concert from 10:00 p.m. to 9:00 p.m., 
and our concert was starting at 8:00. The programs always listed the three 
quartets we would play but not the movements, so we decided that we would 
simply play one movement from each quartet and a fourth movement for the 
encore. So, we were able to catch the 9:00 boat. Another time, we asked the 
bellboy from the hotel to come to the movie house where we were playing to 
let us know at what time the boat would be leaving. In the middle of the 
concert we were playing, he simply walked on stage and announced that the 
boat was leaving in one hour. 

Because of our name, the Norwegians thought we were all Hungarians. 
One day when we came back to our hotel, there was a message for us that 
there was a young woman in town who was studying Hungarian because she 
wanted to visit Budapest—would it be possible for her to try her Hungarian 
out on one of us? We still had one Hungarian in the Quartet, Ipolyi. But he 
said, “Look, I’m married, and I’m not too interesting. She wants to meet a 
young guy.” He looked at me and said, “You do it.” 

l agreed. She showed up at the hotel and was beautiful but very serious. 
“Do | pronounce it right?” she asked, then began speaking Hungarian. | 
didn’t understand one word, but when she finished, | said, “Oh, you are 
doing very well, and you can certainly go to Budapest.” 

Then she said, “Tell me, which part is more beautiful, Buda or Pest?” | 
had no idea what she was talking about. “You know, there is a river which 
runs between them.” So | said, “There is no river.” 

When | told Ipolyi what happened, he said, “For God's sake, don’t you 
know there’s a river!” 

As | mentioned before, we really enjoyed and loved being in Norway 
and it was a great pleasure being with and playing for the Norwegian people, 
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who were so simple and loved music and accepted us as part of their mu- 
sical life. 

The Budapest Quartet also concertized in Sweden and Denmark. When 
we were playing the Beethoven Cycle in Copenhagen, my brother and | 
invited our dear mother to join us and we all lived in a beautiful pension. 
Each morning we would go somewhere to rehearse and during that time 
Mother would wait for us in the room until lunch. One day we came in and 
she was sitting at the window with a piece of paper and a pencil in her hand. 
We asked her what she was doing and she replied, “I am marking down how 
many bicycles are passing by.” Of course, she didn’t speak any Danish nor 
did we, and if you don’t speak that language, what do you do in 
Copenhagen? Bicycle, or count them! 


Having already played quite a lot of chamber music with my own 
quartet, | remember very well my first experiences working that first year with 
the Budapest String Quartet. Once, while rehearsing the Opus 132 in A 
Minor by Beethoven in Norway, | found that | had an absolutely different 
musical idea than my three colleagues. The system of working in the 
Budapest String Quartet was democratic. Understandably, if two members 
had a different opinion than the other two, it would be impossible to 
continue working democratically, so it was essential that one opinion had to 
be the stronger and also that it would be accepted voluntarily and with 
respect by the other members. So we divided all the quartets on which we 
were working between the four of us and the one to whom the quartet 
belonged had two votes instead of one. 

The A Minor Beethoven quartet belonged to me so | had two votes but, 
unfortunately for me, there were three votes against me and my opinion was 
defeated. Of course, we continued working but | was terribly upset and 
couldn’t accept this decision easily, even though | had to submit myself so we 
could continue working. Mr. Ipolyi, being the eldest, realized how | felt and 
came to me to talk about this problem since | felt that | could not continue as 
a member of the quartet and wanted to resign. Rightly so, he explained to me 
how difficult it is and will be to work the democratic way which was so 
perfect in the Budapest String Quartet—without any dictatorial power and 
with complete respect for each other's point of view since, luckily, we all had 
the same musical direction. 

If any musician wants to acquire discipline, not only as a musician but 
as a human being, | don’t think there is anything which can match the power 
of four people respecting each other as they must in a string quartet. It is 
much easier to be married to one person than to be married to a string 
quartet. Imagine how terribly disappointing and sad it is when you have a 
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beautiful idea about an entire movement of a quartet or even about a little 
phrase, and then you find yourself in the minority. Being defeated by three or 
even two colleagues, you have to respect their opinion the same way you 
respect your own in order to be able to continue. 

| think our democratic way in the Budapest String Quartet was really the 
beginning of string quartet playing as it should be without any dictatorial 
power but, unfortunately, the dictatorial manner is not as yet gone forever. 
The first violinist is the leader and in all the repertory of chamber music it is 
primarily the first violin which leads musically and technically. He has to be 
very great, not only as a violinist and musician but as a human being, to have 
the intelligence and humility to accept another’s point of view. The cellist has 
the bass line in all chamber quartet music, which is like the foundation of a 
house, and it really depends on the foundation how the structure develops 
and sounds. The cellist very often competes with the first violinist. 

Joseph Roisman, our primarius, was a wonderful man and the most 
magnificent primarius | have ever played with or known. He was great as a 
musician and a person. | also believe that there was not a cellist who played 
better string quartet than Mischa, my brother. And I say this not because he is 
my brother but because it is the truth. 

The two gornichts in the quartet are the middle voices. The second 
violinist usually isn’t quite as good as the first. The viola player is handled 
with a little more respect, the reason being that the viola has a sound for itself 
different from either the violin or the cello and has a different function. As a 
matter of fact, you will sometimes find that the second violinist and the violist 
play better than the first violinist and cellist, but this is a rarity even now. 

I still say that the most important voices are the middle voices, which fill 
out and bring out the sound of a quartet to perfection, and if both of them are 
just as good musicians, then you have a first class quartet. 

How proud one is to play first violin and how difficult to play second 
violin. How satisfying it is for the viola player to play viola, because the viola 
has a different sound and function. All violists are rather badly trained fiddle 
players, proud of their in-between distinguished sounds if well played. They 
finally realize it is better to be a good and excellent violist than an adequate 
violinist. 

But the cellist! Ha! He is born the Don Juan of the quartet! Anybody will 
see and immediately recognize him as the vrai leader who saves the quartet. 
What a sound—that bass, that boom sound with all the woooo’s and 
pizzicatos. Wow, who has a pizzicato like the cellist has! 

And now to the nervous second violinist. He is always just the 
geduldete. He simply doesn’t have enough. He doesn’t—that’s all. And as a 
matter of fact, he is often just as good as the first violinist, still he is the 
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second violinist. But without him there is no quartet, only a string trio. 
Strangely enough, never has a string trio survived. Why? It would be so much 
more natural—three great players, each one a great artist and virtuoso who 
can make music together, show off one by one—each better than the other! 

Well, say what you want, the quartet rests on four players. God forbid, if 
you should have a good second violinist and a good viola player, you may 
really have an excellent string quartet. 

When the Guarneri Quartet was founded in Marlboro, Vermont, and | 
was asked my opinion, | told them, “Whenever you play string trios and 
piano quartets, make ita rule that the second violinist plays it and not the first 
violinist. Otherwise he deteriorates in his playing.” | think this rule is still in 
existence because all four are exceptionally good players musically as well 
as instrumentally (and the two violinists are great viola players, and the violist 
is a great violinist). 


In the fall of 1932, we played concerts in Germany, Holland and 
Switzerland, and at a concert in Cologne we were introduced to Count Fitz 
James Miramon of Paris. Count Miramon was an extraordinary man who was 
very cultured and very involved with music. He asked if we ever played in 
Paris and we said that so far we had not. So he said he would immediately 
begin arrangements for us to concertize in Paris. We liked Count Miramon 
very much, but we had no idea that later he would turn out to be such a good 
friend. 

The first time that | came to the United States as a new member of the 
Budapest String Quartet was in late December 1932. The next month, the 
Budapest Quartet was to begin its second tour of the United States. As we all 
had a free period of about two weeks before we were supposed to leave 
Europe, | decided to spend that time to visit my two uncles and two aunts 
whom | had never seen before and who were living in New York, and also 
visit the most fascinating city in the world. So | left ahead of the others and 
arrived in New York by boat where my uncles and their families were waiting 
on the pier for my debarkation. 

When my turn came up to go through customs on the boat, the officer 
looked at my papers and said, “Mister, you are two weeks too early for your 
work permit and | can’t let you in as a tourist. Since your working visa only 
starts in two weeks, you will have to go to Ellis Island.” Of course, | had 
heard about Ellis Island and for all of us coming from Europe it meant going 
to prison! For what had | paid my second class voyage and return ticket in 
advance—to go to Ellis Island? No. Well, the officer said, “You may go back 
to Europe on the same boat if you want, but | can’t let you in the United States 
with those papers. Either you go to Ellis Island or back to Europe.” | insisted, 
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“But my uncles and aunts are waiting for me to pick me up.” “Don’t worry,” 
he said, “they will get you out of Ellis Island in no time.” So | left on a small 
boat for Ellis Island and, arriving there, went through the usual government 
red tape. | asked for my room. The director, a very nice man, laughed and 
said, “Sorry, but you will have to sleep with five more ‘friends’ but you may 
telephone your uncles and | am sure they will get you out by tomorrow.” 
After explaining everything to my uncle on the telephone in broken Yiddish, 
German and Russian, he assured me that they would get me out the next day. 

Then they showed me the line to go for dinner. A man looked at me and 
said in Yiddish, “You go to the left.” “Why?” I said. “Well, aren’t you Jewish 
and eating kosher?” | said, “Yes, | am Jewish but | don’t like kosher food.” 
“Well, in that case, you may go right with the goyim.” It was the typical 
cafeteria style which everybody knows, but quite good food indeed. After 
dinner all of us went to the very big hall with all sorts of games and 
immediately everybody started to play as if they had been there for quite a 
long time. | started putting together cut pieces of cardboard to make the right 
picture. This was very a la mode in Europe. But | was mad and decided to do 
something when | got out. So | composed a letter of complaint to President 
Roosevelt in my head—how dare he treat artists this way who come to his 
country to play concerts, etc., etc. 

Then it was time to go to bed and they showed me my room with five 
sort of strange, quiet young men. All of them washed their underwear and 
socks, which | also did, not knowing why, and hung them up to dry over- 
night, and then we went to bed. There were three beds with two deckers so | 
climbed to the top, as the others were already at home in the room. Of 
course, | couldn’t sleep and felt miserable, having the most terrible thoughts 
of complaints. At 6:00 a.m., there was a loud bell ringing and everybody had 
to get up, wash themselves, dress, and out in the yard to exercise, walking 
around like you see in the movies of a prison. Then breakfast—very good— 
and back to the big hall and my puzzle. 

| was waiting for the call from my uncle, having no idea what he had to 
do to get me out of Ellis Island. About 11:00 a.m., | was called at last and 
taken to a real courtroom of a judge with a typist taking notes, two translators 
and a lawyer. First, one of the translators asked in Yiddish if | wanted him to 
talk for me. “No,” | said, “I can talk myself.” “But,” he replied, “you don’t 
speak English and you are Jewish.” Well, then the other translator asked if | 
wanted him to speak German or Russian or French or any other language. 
Okay. So my whole life was taken down with questions from my birth to that 
very day. My uncle, in order to get me out, had to buy a $500 government 
bond, but of course he made $18 interest! Finally, | was released and 
congratulated by everyone telling me how lucky | was to have a rich uncle, as 
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the others had to wait sometimes months and years, with some finally having 
to return to their original place. 

All my luggage, violin, etc., went on the little boat and | landed, at last, 
in the free country of America to be greeted by my relatives crying all 
together. We left in two Chevrolets for my uncle’s home and | thought them 
the most beautiful cars. Imagine, from Ellis Island, to be driving through New 
York to the Bronx, where one of my uncles lived. What an experience that 
was. | told them | was going to write a letter to President Roosevelt and they 
laughed at me and said that | was a greenhorn. | didn’t, at that time, know 
what it meant. Then food and more food and they all looked at me like | 
would have been a museum piece! Only later did they explain to me that | 
looked so like my father, at the same age, when he had visited New York. 

That was in 1905, and | wasn’t born yet. Vilna, with a population of 
300,000, had about 100,000 Jews and there were quite a lot of pogroms in 
Russia. Since my two uncles and two aunts had already left for America, they 
wrote to my father asking him to come to the free, open and welcome land, 
as he was the most perfect head of all those uncles and aunts who were all 
schlossers, which means locksmiths. 

So he decided to go to New York. He left via Hamburg, and at that time, 
if you shoveled coal on the boat all the way, you didn’t have to pay for the 
voyage. When he arrived, he started working immediately from 6:00 a.m. till 
6:00 p.m. as a locksmith, as in Vilna, and then always a Turkish Jewish shvitz 
bod, a schnapps, half a bottle of vodka with takuskis, dinner, sleep and back 
to work the next day. He must have done very well the first week and sent a 
telegram to Mother to sell all the furniture and wait for the ticket he would 
send for her to come to New York. This she did and then waited. 

Well, one Friday after his work and his shvitz bod, Father was with my 
uncles for the usual vodka and herring before dinner and he discovered that 
his big golden watch on his chain was missing. All big men at that time 
carried big golden watches on golden chains in their vests. “Well,” he said to 
my uncles, “in this country where they steal your watch from your pocket | 
should bring up my children? No!” So he left for the pier of New York, found 
a boat going to Europe via Hamburg, only this time he couldn’t shovel his 
way to Europe free. Then on to Vilna, where he arrived to the surprise of my 
poor mother, who had sold everything and was ready to leave for New York. 
Well, this is the reason | was born in Vilna and not in America. It is also the 
reason | was a greenhorn, then a second class citizen and not able to become 
President of the United States. 

To return to my first visit with my relatives in New York. On the boat 
from Europe | met a very beautiful American woman and we liked each 
other. She gave me her telephone number so that | could call her, and believe 
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me, | wanted to. After a few days of spending the entire day going from one 
uncle to the other—both of them occupying me constantly—and the aunts, 
my mother's sisters, cooking the best food to assure me that they hadn’t 
forgotten how to cook a la Vilna, | was really ready to make that call. So | 
asked one of my uncles to let me call a friend of mine that | had met on the 
boat. “What! Is it a woman?” “Yes,” | said, “of course.” “Well, my boy, here 
in America you have to be very careful. She may trap you and you will have 
to marry her.” Luckily, my cousin who was my age understood, and said he 
would take me to New York so that | could see my friend from the boat. 

New York was overwhelming to me with the size of the buildings and 
riches everywhere! While in New York, during these and later tours, all of us 
always stayed at the Great Northern Hotel on 57th Street. In the early 1930's 
a room cost $2.50 and the weekly rate was about $12.50. Almost all the 
European musicians stayed there and it was a quite clean, normal hotel. 
When we could afford it, we would have lunch at the Russian Tea Room. It 
was pretty expensive, but all the musicians gathered at that place for years. 
Usually we could only afford to eat at a cafeteria and there was a very good 
Horn and Hardart on 57th Street near the hotel. Breakfast would run about 
15 cents to 20 cents, lunch between 25 cents and 40 cents and dinner 50 
cents to 75 cents. 

During the first trip to New York, in the evenings | would walk down 
Broadway from the Great Northern Hotel to be taken by the exposure to life 
as it wasn’t known in Europe. At an amusement parlor at 46th and Broadway, 
there was a man sitting at a table with a chess board. On the other side of the 
table was an empty chair to invite anybody to play a game of chess with him. 
It cost 50 cents if you lost and you didn’t have to pay if you won. Well, after 
walking by two or three times and looking through the window at the man 
and his chess board, | said to myself, “I must see if | remember how to play 
the game, since | had been so passionately involved in Saarbrucken before | 
stopped playing chess forever.” | walked in and sat down to play. After those 
six preliminary moves which every chess player knows, the man opposite me 
noticed | played well and said, “You play the game very well. You know it!” 
At that moment, | realized the danger and knew | had better stop. | paid him 
the 50 cents, thanked him and walked out. 

Chamber music at that time was not very well known in America. 
Always our programs had to start with a light quartet, have a few quartet 
movements in between, and finish with a major quartet. It was not until later 
that we could play three serious quartets on a program. 

Quartet touring was terrible in the 1930's. No washing or cleaning 
laundry each day—only when you stayed for one week in a hotel could you 
get it done. So you had to carry plenty of laundry, especially when you were 
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on tour for two to three months. Sometimes we would play bridge—imagine 
playing bridge on a Greyhound bus! Well, the part of the body which was 
always in the way of making one comfortable were the legs. If one could only 
unscrew them, | thought, and put them on top where you put your luggage. 

There was certainly plenty of time to read books but to carry them along 
with everything else was the problem. But Roisman discovered a way to get 
rid of the books after reading them. His solution was when he finished 
reading a page he would tear it out of the book and throw it away—page after 
page until the end—and there was nothing left to carry. 

We did try to carry as little as possible because finding a porter at the 
stations was also a fight for life! The lucky soloists at that time didn’t have to 
carry any music and | remember Arthur Rubinstein in Australia with just one 
little bag. 

The traveling was usually done by Greyhound bus, which was the 
cheapest way to travel, and sometimes by coach train. Sleepers we could 
only afford later on when we suddenly became “famous.” 

One of the most incredible trips we made during this U.S. tour was to 
Indianapolis. It was a very important concert for us, as it was the highest paid 
concert for a string quartet offered by the Maenner Gesangverein, which 
sponsored chamber music concerts. But President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
just declared a “bank holiday” which closed all the banks in the country. We 
didn’t have any cash but we couldn’t give up this important concert. For- 
tunately, as our uncle had a car, my cousin was to drive us to Indianapolis 
and back. It was a small Chevy and you can imagine the five of us absolutely 
squeezed in that car with the instruments and luggage, driving from New 
York to Indianapolis in the cold and the snow. | remember | slept on the floor 
of the car with Mischa’s cello on top of me. Driving conditions were terrible, 
but we still managed somehow to arrive the night before the concert. 

We had reservations at the famous Claypool Hotel, which was the best 
hotel in Indianapolis at that time. We registered and then we were taken by 
the porter to our separate rooms. When | went to the bathroom to wash up, 
there was a beautiful naked girl taking a bath in my bathroom, and | certainly 
didn’t ask her to leave. The next day | was quite tired and | noted the others 
seemed tired, too. But no one said anything. We rehearsed and played the 
concert. Later, | found out that each of the others had had a girl in his 
bathtub, too. That no one mentioned he'd had a visitor was typical of the 
discretion of the Budapest Quartet. 

Quite typically, managers are not concerned about how they book an 
artist's concerts geographically so as to minimize travel expenses and the 
wear and tear on the artist. Since the artist pays the travel expenses, they will 
book one concert in the mid-West and the next back on the East Coast. The 
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Quartet spent two months in America, during which time we couldn’t get 
more than twelve concerts, actually considered quite a lot. Imagine that from 
our earnings we had to pay for our transatlantic trip, the hotel, living 
expenses, travel costs in the United States, advertising which our manager 
insisted on, and we also had to give a recital in Town Hall, which was quite 
expensive. With all of this, the manager still collected twenty percent from 
the income of our twelve concerts, which ranged from $300 to the most 
$500 per concert. We made very little money. 

In December of 1933, we returned to the United States for a two-month 
tour. | think this was the tour when we were engaged by Eddie Brown, the 
owner of WQXR, to play six concerts on Long Island for the sum of $100 a 
concert! 

On these first trips to America, | was again in the position of not knowing 
the language of the country I was in, and | went to movies and studied menus 
to try to learn English. | was always happy when we played at a college or 
university because someone who spoke German, French, or Russian might 
be at the reception after the concert. | was often lonely—you are usually 
lonely when you travel as an artist, except for the times when you are 
rehearsing or performing. 


After touring in America, we had to be in Paris before April 1st, because 
Fitz James Miramon had arranged for us to play the Beethoven Cycle from 
April 1st to April 7th, 1933, in six concerts at different mansions in Paris. Our 
hosts were Countess Pastre, Countess Polignac, Countess Fleuri, who was a 
little, beautiful and very charming woman, the Count of Paris and Count 
Miramon, at whose mansion we were to play two concerts. 

| remember the day we played at the Count de Paris. Before the after- 
noon concert we would always warm up in the study, and as we brought our 
own music stands with us, we would prepare them to be taken out and set up 
in the salon prior to the concert. At some point, a man in a cut-away and 
striped pants came in and said, “Gentleman, you can come and play now.” | 
looked at him and said, ‘All right, but please take the music stands and put 
them up first.” He looked at me stunned and replied, “Can’t you do it 
yourselves?” to which | replied, “It’s a little bit too late for us to set them up 
now. If you don’t mind, please take them out.” Still looking stunned, he took 
the stands to the salon. We discovered later that this gentleman was the 
Count de Paris himself. At Countess Polignac’s mansion we warmed up in the 
chambre a repasser surrounded by laundry and one table piled high with 
freshly laundered sanitary napkins. Besides the very important music lovers, 
there were quite a lot of high society people at these concerts. 

During those years, it became practically impossible to continue living 
in Germany anymore. We still tried to play a few concerts there but gave it up 
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sometime during Hindenburg’s regime and before Hitler came to power. And 
of course, it was difficult for us to ever imagine that we would have to leave 
Europe forever and eventually settle down in America, where we were so 
fortunate to become United States citizens. For us, the turning point came the 
night in Germany when we came out to play a concert and saw groups of 
uniformed Nazis in the hall. We knew it was going to get worse and worse, 
so that night the Quartet made the decision to leave Berlin and go to Paris 
to live. 

Paris, at that time, was still the most beautiful city in the world, where 
you could walk a lot in all the streets, beautiful parks and gardens, eat in 
wonderful restaurants and enjoy this extraordinary city with all its beauty and 
culture, which comes from so many centuries of art, music, painting, poetry 
and politics. Even the Parisians were much nicer and warmer than today. It 
had a great influence on me. Whenever | had the time, | would walk all over 
Paris, visit all the museums, go to the theatre and concerts, and try to read a 
lot of French to learn the language. | would go down every morning to the 
corner cafe to have coffee and one or two croissants. The first thing | saw was 
that every Frenchman started the day with a glass of white wine and then a 
cup of black coffee. I was the only one who had a big cup of cafe au lait and 
croissants. Today, in my opinion, Paris has become an open garage with 
millions of cars parked all over and running all over—and they run much 
faster and crazier than in America—so that you cannot enjoy walking any- 
more. The air smells pretty badly of gasoline and the people certainly are 
pretty unfriendly, not only to foreigners but to their own people. 

At that time in Paris, before the war, there was a very good string quartet 
called Calvet, after the first violinist. In the early part of the century, accord- 
ing to Casals, there was only one orchestra in the world which played in tune 
and that was the L’Amoureux. Already then, the best orchestra was the Opera 
Orchestra and it is still considered the best, even with the forming of the 
National Radio and Television Orchestra and the Orchestra de Paris by 
Charles Munch. 

With our headquarters now in Paris, the Quartet made many wonderful 
friends. Fitz James Miramon, our first friend, became one of our best. 
Through him we became good friends with the great blind French organist, 
Marshall, who was at that time organist of the Eglise St. Germain-des-Pres. 
After our first Beethoven Cycle in Paris, we also played quite a lot of chamber 
music concerts for Mr. and Mrs. Stetiner, a wonderful English family, who 
were art dealers on the Avenue de Matignon. And it was arranged that we 
would play a Beethoven Cycle in the Salle Gaveau every year. 

It was also in Paris that | met “Papa” Charles Enel, the violin maker 
whom | adopted as my father. In the late afternoons we would sit in some 
cafe, have an aperitif and look at the girls passing by. Papa Enel would judge 
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them by the names of the famous violin makers, saying, “Ah, she is like a 
Stradivarius or like an Amati,” and if there was a pretty ugly one, “She looks 
like a Kotz or a Neukirchen,” both pretty bad violin makers. 

In Paris, | learned a French card game called belotte, which | loved to 
play, always for money. | have wonderful memories of playing belotte on the 
second floor of the Cafe Flore, smoking cigarettes and drinking wine 
throughout the game. 

| also used to go to the Chabone and the Sphinx, which were the two 
most famous brothels in Paris at that time. At both places, you could have a 
wonderful dinner in good company, and if you wanted, you could go 
upstairs. 

The Quartet lived in a small hotel in Paris and | remember that all night 
long through the walls you could hear the sounds of people making love and 
of water running from all the bidets. 

While still in Berlin we had started recording for His Master's Voice (later 
RCA Victor). My first recording with the Quartet in Berlin was Wolf's Italian 
Serenade and Schubert's Quartettsatz. After we left Berlin, we recorded in 
London, where we also played many concerts. Because we recorded a lot in 
London, our earnings there were a little better than in Paris where, after 
playing the Beethoven Cycle in the Salle Gaveau to a sold-out house, we 
always had made just enough to pay the expenses of the hotel and a good 
dinner with the manager, Mr. Dandelot. 


We played often in Holland, and our concerts there brought us to the 
attention of a famous Dutch society called Kunstring, which engaged famous 
artists from Europe to play concerts in the Dutch East Indies. They engaged us 
for the fall of 1934, for a six week tour that took us through Java, Sumatra, 
Celebes and Bali. Every little place in Java, Sumatra, Celebes and Bali had a 
Kunstring Society which was a part of their club, and we played between 
forty and forty-five concerts—almost a concert every day. They were ex- 
tremely rich because of the rubber and oil, so for the first time we were very 
well paid and could save some money. We had to play very heavy programs 
and | remember distinctly that they always demanded a late Beethoven 
quartet and a Bartok quartet. 

We traveled by train, usually at early dawn because of the heat, and we 
had to prepare our instruments with special tropical glue so that they 
wouldn’t open during the tour. We received all sorts of injections against 
malaria, typhoid, etc. prior to our departure. Besides the terrible humid heat, 
the big problem was the mosquitoes, so we all had to sleep with a mosquito 
net over our beds. The blanket, which was rolled up near our feet at the end 
of the bed—just in case you wanted to cover yourself up—was pretty dan- 
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gerous since the conversation always brought up the possibility of snakes 
hiding there. All the houses were open for air and God help you if you 
dreamt about a snake and then awakening felt the blanket with your toes and 
there was a snake! Once on a plantation in Java, my brother and | slept in a 
mosquito net room where there were two adjoining beds. At night | must 
have touched my blanket with my foot because | jumped out of the bed 
shouting “a snake!” When my brother awoke, we both started laughing 
heartily when we realized that it was his foot that | had touched with my toes. 
In the houses the most friendly animal was the titjak, which looked like a 
small lizard. The titjaks were all over the walls trying to catch mosquitoes. 
There were also big lizards called to-ke because they would start loudly with 
that sound and gradually diminish the sound and then stop. The to-ke ate the 
titjak. Once during a concert while we were playing the Dvorak “American” 
Quartet, the to-ke started his concert in the slow movement while Mischa 
played the theme. We had to stop playing and wait until the lizard stopped 
with his music. Of course, the audience and we could not stop laughing. 
The heat was really something. Every bed had a pillow called a “Dutch 
Wife,” which you really needed to keep between your legs to absorb the 
perspiration. You changed your clothes at least three times a day. Backstage 
at concerts we used to drink at least thirty bottles of Orange Crush every 
night. But the worst part was playing with the fans around you. 
We wore black pants, socks and shoes and a short white waist-length 
jacket, which was very fashionable at that time, to all the concerts and the 
mosquitoes would be eating up our ankles because of the black. So before 
going out on stage we had to spray our feet with a very strong-smelling insect 
repellent. Of course, to our minds, every mosquito was a malaria mosquito. 
After the concerts we would go to the club for a sandwich and a drink. 
At lunchtime, we usually ate a wonderful rijs tafel which consisted of 
between 28 to 48 dishes which you ate with rice, and we drank beer. Then 
we would have a long siesta to survive the heat of the day. Luckily, we always 
stayed in beautiful private homes and the babou, or maid, would take all our 
laundry to wash and press so that we would have fresh laundry every day. | 
always made it a point to get up around 4:00 p.m. and visit the pawn shops, 
where you could find the most beautiful old jewelry and batiks. Then at 5:00, 
the babou or the boy would come with wonderful tea, sandwiches and 
cookies since we did not eat until after the concert. 
| remember having two days free in Soerabaia and taking a trip to the 
island of Bali, where | saw the most extraordinary performance of native 
dancing and heard an orchestra playing the gamelan. There were usually 
four players who sat opposite each other, two against two like a string 
quartet, and they played the most extraordinary and fascinating native music. 
The dancers were young girls, dressed only from the waist down and made 
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up. There was especially one dancer, a man, who was fabulous and who was 
considered the most famous Balinese dancer. 

All the women in Bali wore only a sarong so the top half of the body was 
nude. They all had beautifully made upper bodies since they carried every- 
thing on their heads. The walk and carriage was extraordinary. The men also 
wore the sarong. 

| met two wonderful families in Bali. One was the family of the famous 
Mexican writer Covarubias, who | met again later on in Mexico City. The 
other was the family of Dr. Spies, who was a great musician and pianist. Dr. 
Spies was really responsible for opening up to the world Balinese art, music 
and design. He first came to Java on an engagement with the Kunstring to 
play concerts with a singer. After seeing Bali, he decided never to go back to 
Europe and he lived and died in Bali. Bali was a fabulous experience and | 
must say | left the island very sadly, but | came back the next year. 


The concerts were very successful during our first tour and we were 
engaged to come back the following year. Before we returned to the East 
Indies, we would spend three months touring the United States from coast to 
coast and seven months touring Australia, New Zealand, and Tasmania. In 
1935, we were asked to come to Australia by the Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation for a six months tour. We were to stay and play in each city for at 
least two weeks and the ABC would broadcast all our concerts. We accepted 
this tour and became the first string quartet to visit Australia. 

The day before we left for Australia, | got married. The story of this 
romance began a year before in my hotel room in Paris, where | was with a 
girlfriend of mine. It was the afternoon and when we parted the girl said, “I’m 
going to meet a cousin of mine. Why don’t you come with me. I’m sure you 
will like her.” | agreed to come along and found her cousin very nice, and 
walked her back to her hotel. As we walked, | asked her if | could see her 
again, but she said she was sorry, that she was leaving the next day (she 
traveled as part of her job with Shell Oil Company). When we said goodbye, | 
told her, “I think | would like to marry a girl like you.” 

We corresponded over the next months and decided that we would 
marry in London in June before the Quartet left to tour Australia. After our 
first meeting, the next time we saw each other was just before our wedding. | 
must have been nuts. 

We stayed at the Thackeray Hotel opposite the British Museum. The 
wedding party was made up of my wife’s mother and uncle, my brother 
Mischa, and Ipolyi and Roisman. We had a civil ceremony and Emanuel 
Feuermann was one of the witnesses. We had a party and at the end we 
played the Schubert String Quintet with Feuermann. 
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Before the wedding, my wife’s uncle took me aside and asked about my 
financial situation. “Do you have any money?” he asked. | said, “No, | never 
have any money. It doesn’t interest me.” He was shocked. “You mean you 
don't save?” “Save?” | said. “As a string quartet member, save?” “Well, my 
boy,” he said, and it went on from there. He proposed that my wife send part 
of every week's salary to him and he would invest it for us. She agreed to this 
and did it faithfully. He invested our money in gold in South Africa, which 
turned out to be a terrific investment. 

| met my wife's mother for the first time at the wedding. She was a 
wonderful woman and | liked her immediately. Because we were going to be 
away for so long, my wife and | stayed up our whole wedding night talking to 
her mother. | should have married her mother! 

The next day we left for Australia from London on a one-class boat 
called the Barabool. | got the best cabin on the boat since it was my first 
honeymoon, but even so, it was a pretty bad accommodation. That “best” 
cabin had the tiniest possible beds you can imagine and there was no 
possible way whatsoever for us to be together, so we spent our entire 
honeymoon sleeping on the floor. The food was impossible—English food at 
its worst. The only edible thing was the pudding after dinner and, imagine, 
the trip lasted thirty days until we finally reached Perth. | shall never forget 
that immemorable voyage, not only because it was my honeymoon, but there 
was also one woman drinking gin all day long. | must say that | admire the 
capacity of some women, especially English women, who can take in so 
much gin. 

The moment we got off the boat in Perth and checked into our rooms, 
we went immediately to the dining room to have our first good meal in thirty 
days. We ate a tremendous lot and forgot entirely that we had a very 
important invitation that evening—a welcoming party for the Budapest String 
Quartet to be given by a real Hungarian. So we went to the party after our big 
hotel dinner and discovered to our amazement that this was an incredible 
supper made up of the best possible Hungarian dishes. The big table was 
decorated with flowers and food for at least 100 people. It was foolish of us 
not to tell our host that unfortunately we had already had dinner. So we really 
sat at the table for four hours stuffing ourselves with more food—like stuffing 
geese—until we couldn’t breathe anymore. Maybe we were making up for 
thirty days of English puddings! 

After playing in Perth for two weeks we had to take the overland train to 
Adelaide, which took three nights and four days—imagine eating kidney pie 
for four days. The train broke down once and we spent several hours in a no- 
man’s land. There were always a few aborigines who came near the train— 
pretty dirty people, all naked, with something covering up their sex and 
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carrying boomerangs. Arriving in Adelaide was like coming back to civiliza- 
tion. There were some very nice people there and they had pretty good wine. 
As a matter of fact, Adelaide produces the best wines in Australia, not only 
for local consumption but for export as well. | remember going to a wine 
tasting affair at one of the local vineyards, getting really plastered and 
awakening the next day in my hotel room not knowing how | got there. 

After Adelaide came Melbourne, Sidney, Brisbane and finally Tasmania, 
a beautiful little island. In Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, we stayed at the 
only hotel and we froze to death, as there was no heating. The really bad part 
was getting up in the morning and running to the shower. Until the water was 
warm enough you would freeze to death. There was only one fireplace 
where everybody used to gather to warm up. | remember going to the movies 
with a big woolen blanket—otherwise you couldn’t possibly sit through the 
movie. We were surprised to discover that all the people on this island had 
false teeth because, according to them, the drinking water had so much iron 
that it ruined the teeth. So they simply had their teeth taken out when they 
were young and replaced them with a typical set of ready-to-wear teeth. Poor 
dentists—no work for cavities! 

Melbourne and Sydney were very civilized cities and Brisbane pretty hot 
and humid. In Brisbane, we used to go to the zoo, where there was an 
incredible baboon who would be terribly jealous if we were near any 
women. So, that was our only excitement every day—trying to be near a 
woman close to the cage so that the baboon would get absolutely wild from 
jealousy. 

All our concerts were broadcast by the Australian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and we were certainly the first string quartet that ever played such an 
extensive tour in Australia for the ABC, and | would say we really initiated 
string quartet playing in Australia. 

After the six months in Australia and one month in New Zealand, we left 
for our second trip to the Dutch East Indies. On the way we stopped on the 
island of Makasar to play the first concert of the tour. Arriving in Java was like 
coming back home. We had made friends in every little town in Java and 
Sumatra and it was a great pleasure playing there again. After one concert in 
Sumatra, we were entertained by one of the Dutch patrons of the Kunstring 
Club and he told us the following story. While the women work in the fields 
all day, the Sumatran men play chess and make their own chessmen. The 
Kunstring invited the Dutch world chess champion, Euwe, to play one of the 
great native players in a match of three games. Two games were a draw and 
one game Mr. Euwe lost to the native. Imagine how fantastically they must 
play, and nobody knows from where or how it came about. 

| visited Bali again for two days but nothing had changed very much in 
one year. Finally, in February 1936, it was back to Europe via Colombo, 
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where you bought some silly stones and the very famous star sapphire was 
found. We had been on tour for nine months. 

We spent March of 1936 playing concerts in Holland, and in April we 
toured through North Africa, where in Morocco we performed in Fez and 
Marrakech. The manager, with special permission, was able to arrange for us 
to visit the famous old University at Fez. In the courtyard, the students in their 
long robes were walking around with their books studying. | noticed a 
drinking water fountain with the water bubbling out like so many we have on 
the streets in our country. It was hot and | wanted to have a drink, but the 
manager who accompanied us stopped me, saying that this wasn’t drinking 
water but that the students used it by putting their long robes over the water to 
cool their sex and behinds so that the brain in their heads clears up and they 
work better. What an excellent old custom! It would be good to introduce it 
to the White House, Senate and House of Representatives during the hot 
summer months in Washington, D.C., and also at the Knesset in Jerusalem. 


In the spring of 1936, Ipolyi retired from the Quartet to live in Norway, 
the country he loved more than anything else. Boris Kroyt, the fourth Rus- 
sian, took his place. Believe me, it was very difficult for the three of us to 
work with an absolute stranger. He spoke an entirely different language than 
we did. Imagine that you are happily and comfortably married with your 
wife, living in one room, and suddenly there comes in a third person to live 
with you who has no relation to you whatsoever. | am sure it was just as 
difficult for Kroyt as it was for me when | joined the Quartet. He had been a 
classmate of Joseph Roisman and still they spoke a different language. | 
remember talking with my old teacher from Frankfurt, Professor Arthur 
Rebner, about how difficult it was to work now with a new colleague. 
(Professor Rebner had changed his first name from Adolf to Arthur as soon as 
he immigrated to America, since he didn’t want any connection with any 
other Adolf.) He opened up an entirely new perspective of making music for 
me by saying, “It is the most wonderful thing that you have new blood 
coming into the Quartet and it will be better than ever before.” He was right, 
as experience proved later. 

The first tour in Norway with Boris Kroyt was very strange, since our idea 
of playing in Norway was to have the experience of performing the programs 
for the coming season. The first concert was in a movie house in a town near 
Oslo—I think it was Hammar. The profit we made was 16 kroners to be 
divided between the four of us, in other words, 4 kroners per member or 
approximately $1.00 each. Boris Kroyt’s reaction was, “Are these the fees the 
Quartet is making on concert tours?” Well, | must say, that some of the 
concerts brought in 34 kroners or 66 kroners, some even 120 kroners, but the 
best paid was for a broadcast concert in Oslo for which we were paid 300 
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kroners. Of course, we also had to pay ten percent to the manager and all 
expenses for arranging the tour. 

During the winter months of 1936 and 1937 we toured continuously 
throughout Europe and in the United States. The young Danish woman 
Mischa married refused to accompany him on tours and their marriage was 
under great strain because Mischa was away so much of the time. My 
marriage had not worked out either, but | knew from the beginning that it had 
been a mistake. Mischa was furious with me because he liked my wife very 
much, but | couldn’t stay married to please him any more than he could stay 
married to please me. 

On the 25th of March 1937, we again went to Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania for an eight month return engagement. During all these 
lengthy tours, we couldn’t possibly rehearse and play concerts all the time, 
so the four of us started getting more involved in playing bridge than playing 
quartets. It came to the point that we would play bridge up to the last minute 
before being picked up in the car for the concert and we no longer accepted 
invitations to any parties after the concerts, telling people that we were 
exhausted and had to go back to the hotel immediately to sleep. Actually, 
‘there was always a table set up for us with four chairs, four big sandwiches 
and beer, so that we could continue playing bridge where we left off—mind 
you, in evening dress. We didn’t even bother to change we were so involved 
in the game. 

Once on such an occasion when we were leaving for a concert in the 
middle of a bridge game, my brother had to decide what card to lead. So 
during the first movement of the quartet, the great G Major Quartet by 
Schubert, he was thinking all the time while he was playing about which card 
to lead and trying to make up his mind. When the first movement finished, he 
stood up, bowed, and wanted to go off stage to play his card. He immediately 
realized what he had done, sat down again and we continued the quartet. 

When we made a concert tour in Australia for the third time twenty-five 
years later, the experience to come back to Australia after such a long time 
was just as frustrating. | was already divorced from my first wife for more than 
twenty-five years and she had remarried and was living in Australia. It 
seemed that nothing had changed, but we had changed so much, and if they 
did change in certain ways it wasn’t in the same manner as we troupers did. It 
was frightening to see our friends really old. Of course, we never thought that 
we were also older! After twenty-five years one should never go back to see 
anybody. But the oysters were and are still excellent. 

When I was again in Australia two years ago at the Adelaide Festival, | 
found the country as beautiful as ever, and what a fabulous place for young 
people to go to work and live their lives making music. 
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Following our second tour in Australia, we also toured in New Zea- 
land—where the oysters are also especially excellent—for two weeks playing 
for the New Zealand Broadcasting Commission. We left Australia for New 
Zealand on a very beautiful boat called Mariposa. Traveling on the same boat 
with us was Maiseievich, who was a great pianist, a great golfer and bridge 
player, but an impossible gambler. He made us sit up for nights playing 
bridge and, at the same time, playing the slot machine. One slot machine 
was occupied by us for the entire voyage. We never made the grand slam 
jackpot and when we didn’t have any more shillings to put in the machine, 
some woman would always come and get the jackpot—all our money—and 
it made us furious. 

Arriving in New Zealand was really like being at the end of the world, 
and unfortunately right there we had a pretty bad disagreement in our bridge 
game and we broke off playing altogether. The reason was this: One of us, 
after bidding seven no trump with his partner—I think it was Roisman on that 
particular occasion—got furious when Boris Kroyt, who also had a very good 
hand, didn’t want to let us play our hand and said, “Eight heart.” This was the 
end of our bridge career. Of course after this catastrophe, we were left with 
not knowing what to do. The only thing remaining for us was reading 
books—each one in his room—or, as Roisman used to do, go to the main 
square where there was at least the excitement of watching the streetcar 
discharging and boarding passengers every half hour and leaving the square 
again. That was at least something to remind one of civilization. 

Our second tour of Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania ended in 
December of 1937 and in January and February 1938, we were again in the 
Dutch East Indies. On the boat to Bali and then Java, we met the great French 
writer Jean Giraudoux, who was on a diplomatic mission for the French 
government. Mrs. Kroyt discovered that Giraudoux was an avid bridge 
player, and so while he was on the boat, we declared a truce and enjoyed 
playing bridge with him. 

When we returned to Europe in late February and landed in Marseille, it 
was wonderful coming back to a town so full of life. Of course, being a young 
man and coming back to real civilization and a town like Marseille, so full of 
life, what did you do? You tried to meet a beautiful girl and have a good time. 
| met a young girl at a sidewalk cafe and asked her if she would like to spend 
a few hours together. She said that it would cost a lot of money, but | said, 
with complete confidence, that money was not a problem, as at that moment 
| had on my person my entire earnings from the last eleven months, every 
cent I’d made in Australia, New Zealand and Java. After having had a 
wonderful time with Lillie, the beautiful woman | met, she insisted on 
inviting me and paying for a wonderful dinner with wine. Naturally, when | 
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left her and got back to my hotel room, | discovered the reason she had been 
so generous—all my money was gone. | thought it would be so easy to find 
her in Marseille so, in the middle of the night, | got Roisman up, borrowed 
300 francs from him and started looking for my dear Lillie. Even when | went 
together with the police to all the open houses in Marseille, | could not find 
Lillie again. But | had the great pleasure of spending many hours going from 
one open house to the other with two private detectives. Each one got a tip of 
100 francs for being very nice and inviting me to have a glass of white wine at 
6:30 in the morning—the usual French drink before coffee instead of orange 
juice. 

It may seem stupid that | was carrying all my money with me, but having 
been born and raised in Eastern Europe, we never trusted having any bank 
accounts but believed that the money you had better be on your own body. 
Something of the same attitude persists in France today. Much of the wealth 
of the country is stuffed in socks and hidden under mattresses, and it is a 
great problem for the government since in order to work money has to 
circulate. But the French peasant doesn’t take any chances. Baron Guy de 
Rothschild said in his autobiography published in 1983, “The French love 
money more than any other people. It’s different from the Americans, who 
are obsessed with making money. The jealousy—the pettiness of the French 
are very specific regarding money.” 

Whenever the Quartet arrived in Marseille, we always played a concert 
at the summer home of Count Fitz James Miramon, our friend from Paris. He 
had a little theater in his mansion and it was always charming and wonderful 
to make music there. There were never more than a few of his friends and 
after the concerts we would have dinner and his son would play, so beau- 
tifully, some Bach preludes for us. Then it was back to Paris, without ever 
finding Lillie again! 


On March 10, 1938, we left France for the United States. It was on this 
trip that we suddenly became famous. On our third trip our papers were not 
in order. Let me explain. As | had already learned from experience, if the 
contract read that you were supposed to arrive on a certain day and you 
came before that date, you were not cleared by the immigration and customs 
officials and you were automatically sent to Ellis Island. So we arrived on a 
Saturday and were supposed to play a concert on Sunday afternoon at 5:00 
p.m. in Town Hall for the New Friends of Music, a famous chamber music 
society at that time. Since we arrived a day early, we were sent to Ellis Island, 
where I already felt very much at home. As you can imagine, on Sunday 
everything was closed and there were no judges or any officials at Ellis 
island. It was through the personal intervention of Mayor LaGuardia, who 
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was by far the best, most beloved and respected Mayor of New York City and 
also an honorary member of the New Friends of Music, that we got out of 
Ellis Island in time for the concert. We were brought directly to Town Hall, 
where we quickly changed our clothes to the usual striped pants and black 
cutaway worn for afternoon concerts. Of course, our clothes were not very 
well pressed since the usual cleaning service was not provided at Ellis Island. 
We played the Mozart C Major and the Schubert A Minor quartets. Efram 
Zimbalist played a Beethoven Sonata in between. Frankly, none of us remem- 
bers how we played that concert. 

The next morning, Noel Straus, critic of the New York Times, wrote the 
most extraordinary praise, saying, “If there is a finer string foursome in 
existence than the Budapest Quartet, it has not made itself known on this side 
of the Atlantic.” Well, this was enough to change every tour from twelve 
concerts to at least forty and more. 

When we suddenly got famous, it was easily accepted to be pho- 
tographed for Life magazine or be interviewed for a charming story in the 
New Yorker with cartoons. Today, we would already be selling some kind of 
food, pills, or whatever—“how it helped us to play better”—and of course be 
on television for the “Today Show.” 

That reminds me that there was an enthusiastic young man in New York 
who, imagine, had the crazy idea of having the Budapest String Quartet give 
a Beethoven Cycle in New York and play all seventeen quartets at the “Y” on 
92nd Street—a beautiful hall. The quartet was paid $300 a concert, but 
unfortunately, the enthusiastic young man went bankrupt. Much later, | must 
confess, | played all eighty-three Haydn Quartets in the same hall, only this 
time, the Haydn Society went bankrupt. 

Since the Budapest Quartet was recording for Columbia, my good 
friend, the late John Hammond, the head of the Classical Music division of 
Columbia Records, had the wonderful idea of having Benny Goodman 
record the Mozart Clarinet Quintet with us. John was a genius at discovering 
talented musicians and making them into recording stars. It was John who 
offered a recording contract to a young man many “experts” didn’t think was 
a singer at all—Bob Dylan. Back at this time when America was a very 
racially segregated society, John Hammond was very well known for being 
tremendously helpful in assisting black jazz bands and black singers to 
perform and record. 

Being involved with Benny Goodman, the “King of Swing,” who later 
married John’s sister, Hammond helped Benny organize his first concert in 
Carnegie Hall, which must have been a riot with all the people dancing and 
stomping in the aisles—many spontaneously and some probably paid to 
augment the audience with clapping and shouting as is done on television. 
At that time, Benny had the big band and his famous quintet. 
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| must say, both Benny Goodman and the Budapest String Quartet were 
very a la mode at that time. John Hammond wanted me to meet Benny and 
hear him and his musicians play jazz, so one night we went to one of the late 
shows at the Manhattan Hotel on 34th Street and it was extraordinary, 
especially the quintet, which | loved. | met Benny that evening—a very 
simple and nice guy—and right away we became very close friends. 

| went back to my colleagues and told them about his playing and that 
he wanted to play with us. They looked at me, not being quite sure who 
Benny Goodman was, but said yes. However, we would have to play with 
him first to see if we could really accept him. 

So one morning, Benny Goodman came to the Great Northern Hotel, 
where we were staying which, as | have mentioned, was in the 1930's, along 
with the Russian Tea Room, a great center for musicians. He came with all 
his entourage and adjutants. Just picture yourself in my single room with one 
bed, five chairs, five music stands, the Budapest String Quartet, and Benny 
Goodman and all the entourage. There we were playing the Mozart Clarinet 
Quintet and deciding if we would agree to make a recording of it for 
Columbia Records. In spite of his having played until two or three in the 
morning, having recorded all of the previous day, having gotten very little 
sleep, and maybe not quite knowing what he, the “King of Swing,” was doing 
playing the Mozart Quintet, Benny played very beautifully that morning and 
we decided to make the recording. When we started the recording sessions | 
think that Benny suddenly realized how difficult it really was, but we still 
made the recording and it was a great success. 

| remember we also played the Mozart Quintet a few times together at 
concerts and of course every concert we played with Benny Goodman was 
immediately sold out. As you can see, publicity, already then, was the most 
important thing in America and everyone fell into the mousetrap. Until his 
death, whenever Benny Goodman played anywhere in the world, he had a 
packed house, which he deserved since he really was the one who estab- 
lished swing music on such a very high level, and was also a great ambas- 
sador of good will for America. 

After his experience with the Quartet, he commissioned quite a few 
clarinet works, particularly the Bartok Contrasts for piano, violin and clar- 
inet, which he played and recorded with Bela Bartok and Joseph Szigeti, and 
a very beautiful clarinet concerto by Aaron Copland. 

I think that | was somehow responsible for making Benny realize that he 
should see a little bit of the world and not only work from 10:00 a.m. until 
3:00 a.m. the next morning. So he finally made a very short trip to Paris on 
the Normandie, bought a clarinet from the famous clarinet maker Dubufet, 
and then came back right away on the return voyage of the same boat. | really 
had something a little more extensive in mind! 
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Years later, during one of the musical cruises of the Renaissance in the 
Caribbean, Benny joined us on the boat when it stoped at the island where 
he spent his summers. Of course, as soon as word got around that Benny 
Goodman was on board, everyone wanted to meet him and hear him play 
jazz. Nothing of the sort! We were seated together for the next concert. 
Nobody listened to the performance of the English Chamber players who 
played so well. Instead, they were all looking at Benny, who disappeared the 
next day when we returned to his island. It was the same with every famous 
artist who joined us on these cruises. 

Benny is still alive with me and certainly with the whole world of jazz! 


Back in Paris in January 1939, we unexpectedly received a cable from 
Mr. Luther Marchant, head of the Music Department at Mills College in 
California, where the Pro Arte Quartet of Belgium was in summer residence. 
The Pro Arte Quartet wanted to spend one summer in Belgium and asked Mr. 
Marchant if he would release them, which he did. He had heard us play in 
San Francisco and must have liked us very much, so the cable was to ask us 
to fill in for that summer. 

At that time, there were two of us in the Quartet who were not married, 
my brother and |, and neither of us was particularly eager to go to Mi Is 
College in California. So, as was our custom in the Quartet, we took out a 
match, one of us broke it in two behind his back, placed the two pieces—one 
in each fist—and then brought the closed fists to the front. Then one of the 
two who were in opposition to us had to choose a fist and if he chose the fist 
which held the head of the match, he would obtain an extra vote. Had he 
chosen the fist without the head, the extra vote would go to us. The opposi- 
tion won and we went to Mills College for the summer of 1939. 

From January to May of 1939, we toured Europe and in May we traveled 
to the United States and played concerts until the end of June. Then we went 
to California for our first summer session at Mills College, which practically 
became our summer home for many years to come. 

In the course of my card playing at the Cafe Flore, | had met a beautiful 
French girl named Germaine Gibard. She belonged to another man, but | 
somehow won the battle and she lived with me for quite a long time. When | 
came to America, she joined me at Mills College, where | rented an apart- 
ment off-campus where we lived together. 

Shortly after Germaine arrived, | bought a car and we drove to Hol- 
lywood. | remember we stayed at the Highland Hotel in Los Angeles. It was 
105 or 106 degrees, the hottest summer in years. | had learned from Amer- 
icans that if it’s hot, you drink gin and tonic, so | bought a big bottle of gin and 
some tonic and we started drinking. | got really plastered and passed out. 
Germaine didn’t speak a word of English, but she managed to get someone in 
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to look at me. | was taken to the hospital and revived, but it was a while 
before Germaine got over the scare. 

In the fall of that year, the war started in Europe and the Pro Arte Quartet 
could not return to America. They also had the terrible tragedy that their first 
violinist, Onou, died very suddenly of a heart attack. As it turned out, the 
destiny of our quartet and of being alive was certainly the match we had 
broken because, being foreigners and Russian Jews, if we had been in Europe 
that summer when the war started, we would certainly have been put in a 
concentration camp and who knows whether we would have gotten out 
alive. So | must say, we were very lucky to have been in the United States at 
that time. 

By 1940, we were extremely famous as a string quartet in the United 
States and we toured from coast to coast. We frequently played the 
Beethoven Cycle in many different cities. When we performed at Princeton 
University, Albert Einstein was always sitting in the front row watching my 
bowing and fingering very carefully. He was a professor at Princeton and it 
was well known that he loved to play second fiddle in a string quartet. He 
mentioned to us after one of the concerts that for him the highest point in 
Beethoven’s writing was the three Opus 59 Quartets. This surprised us, but 
later | understood that for Einstein the musical perfection of these quartets 
was like the perfection in mathematics. 

During that same period, we received the proposition to become the 
Quartet-in-Residence at the Library of Congress, where we had played for the 
first time during our 1938-39 tour of the U.S. for the Clark Whittall Founda- 
tion. We accepted and played there for twenty-two years. Each season 
consisted of ten double concerts, which meant twenty concerts in all. The 
admission fee for these concerts was 50 cents and the only thing you had to 
do was to stand in line and get your ticket a day before the first concert. 

In 1941-42, we also had a National Radio Series which was broadcast 
from the Library of Congress by Columbia Broadcasting Corporation. It was 
one hour, from 11:00 a.m. till noon. These radio broadcasts at the Library 
really helped popularize chamber music and string quartets all over the 
United States and as a result, we were asked to play concerts in places where 
there had never been a quartet before. One Sunday | remember, we played at 
the Library of Congress from 11:00 till noon; then from 12:30 until 4:30, we 
were on the train to New York; at 5:30 p.m. we played a concert for the New 
Friends of Music in New York and in the evening a concert in Connecticut. 

Our success was all the more amazing because string quartet playing in 
the United States, during the thirties and forties, was a great luxury which few 
musicians could afford. The United States did not have any royalty as Europe 
did which supported chamber music playing and also engaged composers to 
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write music, so the rich music patron of America did exactly the same thing, 
only on a much more frequent basis. There was always one or a few rich 
patrons—mostly women—who would not only support a quartet financially, 
but would also buy them beautiful instruments. Unfortunately, this sort of 
patronage didn’t and couldn’t last long. There were also professionals, many 
of them doctors, who supported the chamber music societies which began to 
form throughout the United States, either because of their love for music or 
because they were amateur musicians themselves and played at home for 
their personal enjoyment. 

In the old times, quartet players would always be invited to parties after 
the concerts, given in their honor by either the music patrons or dilettantes 
because they were the sole supporters of chamber music all over the world. 
At such gatherings, it was customary to play chamber music with your host, 
because he was usually an amateur musician himself and a professional in 
some other field. 

Only those quartets which were founded by four musicians who were 
really interested in quartet music lasted as quartets and there were very few 
of them. | think the London, Pro Arte, Kolish and Budapest String Quartets 
were the only ones which made a living playing string quartets. All other 
quartets had positions either with an orchestra or as teachers at a con- 
servatory or college. Having a patron wasn’t always a solution either. | must 
say we were the exception not to bite at all the many possibilities given to 
each one of us in the United States—to make a lot of money, rather than 
playing string quartets. We preferred to continue our way of living without 
piling money on money, playing Wall Street or gambling, and | must say, we 
didn’t do too badly making honest money for our living from our honest 
music making. 

Now to go back to the Library of Congress concerts. When the Budapest 
Quartet became Quartet-in-Residence at the Library of Congress, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Sprague Coolidge was definitely the grand dame of the Music Division. 
She was the most important force in chamber music at that time in America, 
and in 1924, built the Coolidge Auditorium, a chamber music hall adjoining 
the Library of Congress. Then in 1925, she endowed the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, which was administered by the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, and sponsored chamber music competitions, festivals 
and concerts, and commissioned works from the most famous composers of 
the twentieth century (and still does). 

But the concerts we played were funded by another American woman, 
Mrs. Gertrude Clark Whittall, and let me tell you how she came into the 
picture. It was thanks to Mr. Krasner, a Jewish Austrian violinist, | think. 
Being a very smart man, he persuaded Mrs. Whittall in the late 1930's not 
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only to pay the salary of the quartet which he formed as a primarius, but also 
to buy five of the most extraordinary Stradivarius instruments, including one 
of the most famous—the Betts violin. The Betts violin looks absolutely like it 
was made yesterday and nobody believed that it was a Stradivarius. In fact, it 
was bought by Mr. Betts for 5 pounds and it was Villeaume, the most famous 
violin maker in Paris, who recognized it as a real Stradivarius and bought it 
from Mr. Betts in London for 300 pounds. Apart from the Betts violin, there 
are two other very beautiful violins, a beautiful viola and an extraordinary 
bass cello, a Castelbarco, which has the most beautiful and deepest sound of 
any cello in the world, but is very difficult to play. In this extraordinary 
collection, there were also about eight Tourte bows made by the most 
famous bow maker. Of course, Mr. Krasner’s quartet did not last very long 
and had to be disbanded like all quartets which were sponsored financially 
by some rich patron. 

When the Krasner Quartet disbanded, Mrs. Whittall didn’t know what to 
do with the five Stradivarius instruments and the money she had, so Mr. 
Krasner brought her together with the Music Department of the Library of 
Congress, which was run by Dr. Harold Spivacke. It was a great privilege for 
Mrs. Whittall to be admitted to this extraordinary shrine established by Mrs. 
Coolidge. Mrs. Whittall not only gave all the instruments and bows to the 
Library of Congress and built the Whittall Pavilion, which houses the instru- 
ments, but she spent millions of dollars buying very important manuscripts 
and paid for all the concerts which the Budapest String Quartet performed at 
the Library of Congress. However, Mrs. Coolidge never accepted Mrs. Whit- 
tall being there and disregarded her completely. 

The Budapest String Quartet rehearsed and played all the concerts given 
at the Library of Congress on the instruments and bows donated by Mrs. 
Whittall. We never used our own instruments, but it wasn't very difficult to 
put the Library of Congress instruments in order so we would feel at home 
playing on them. It is very important to know that it is not the instrument that 
makes music but the instrumentalist and his personality, which not only 
project but compel the instrument to express to the listener what he wants in 
the language of the composer's ideas. Naturally, it helps to have a good 
instrument which responds sensitively to you and your ideas, both physically 
and mentally, but it does not matter how good the instrument is, it is still you 
who has to make it say what you want. 

Without interpretation music is dead to the listener. Only a learned 
musician can enjoy reading with his eyes and can imagine how it should 
sound. So the interpreter is really the most important part of a composition. | 
am sure that Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, Stravinsky, Bartok, 
etc. knew as composers how it has to sound and did the best they could as 
performers. 
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When | first tried to settle in this country, there were some problems with 
the U.S. Immigration Department. Joseph Roisman and Boris Kroyt, who 
were both born in Odessa, had the good fortune of being under the Russian 
immigration quota, but my brother and |, who were born in Vilna, had the 
unfortunate privilege of being under the Polish quota. At that time, the 
Russian quota was absolutely empty because after the war you could not get 
out of Russia very easily, but every Polish citizen, and particularly Jews, were 
immigrating to the United States and the quota was full. For this reason, we 
couldn’t get our visas in time to come in as immigrants. Therefore my brother 
and | came to the United States as visitors with a permit to work. 

When you immigrated to the United States and you wanted to play 
concerts or make recordings, you had to become a member of the Musicians 
Union in order to be able to do so. But with a visitor's visa, you were not able 
to join the union. So when we made recordings for Columbia Records, there 
always had to be two union musicians sitting in the recording room during 
our sessions who were paid our union scale fees by Columbia Records. Of 
course, they didn’t have the slightest idea about string quartet playing, they 
were just two unemployed musicians but, and most important, members of 
the union. | distinctly remember that after we had recorded a movement, we 
would go out of the recording booth to smoke a cigarette and listen to the 
playback. Then the two union members would also come out to smoke and 
listen, and that was the only difficult and strenuous moment for them in 
recording a Beethoven quartet. 

Finally in 1942, while Poland was occupied by the Germans and Rus- 
sians, the quota numbers were not used and my brother and | obtained two 
visas through the State Department which were sent to the U.S. Consulate in 
Toronto. We flew to Toronto, got the immigration visas and the same evening 
returned as immigrants. We received our “first” papers and in 1947 we 
became American citizens. What a feeling it was to belong to a country and 
to a country like ours. God bless America! 

As | was the youngest member of the Quartet and of draft age, | was 
drafted. Fortunately or unfortunately, | didn’t pass the physical examination 
and | think it was because of the tetanus | had in my youth resulting from the 
split kneecap and also because | had damaged the other kneecap playing 
soccer. | distinctly remember three doctors looking at both my knees, con- 
sulting, and deciding that | wasn’t fit to be drafted. So | stayed on in the 
Quartet. We played many concerts in military camps during the war. At least 
in this way we felt that we were doing something in recognition and gratitude 
to the United States for being alive. 

Naturally, we all resided in Washington, D.C., which was at that time, a 
pretty provincial town with the exception of the White House, Congress, a 
few museums and all the foreign Embassies. But during the war there were 
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quite a number of very important refugees at the Embassies from every 
country in Europe and when you didn’t know what to do in the late after- 
noon, you could simply go to any one of the Embassies and there was always 
a cocktail party in full swing. Even the Russian Embassy would have a 
cocktail party with good vodka and excellent red wine from Crimea. Even so, 
after a while you would get bored with that since you always met the same 
people. 

One day after a rehearsal at the Library of Congress, | was looking for 
music in the stacks and | discovered a whole collection of waltzes by Lanner 
and Strauss. They had piano scores only, but there were waltzes, landlers and 
polkas, all sorts of dances. | really felt like I’d discovered a treasure, and so 
instead of going to cocktail parties, | arranged all these dances the way they 
were first played—three violins, one viola and one double bass. In 1960, 
using these arrangements, | recorded these waltzes for Columbia Master- 
works, and the record was a great success and is still available. | find the 
waltzes and landlers by Lanner as beautiful as those by Strauss, though they 
are not as well known. 

The Germans and Austrians idolized Johann Strauss and when a scholar 
and historian discovered in 1935 that Strauss’s great-great-grandfather had 
been Jewish, the Nazis went to fanatic lengths to hide the information, which 
was recorded in an old wedding book of Saint Stephan’s Cathedral. 

While living in Washington, | discovered in a restaurant a gypsy violinist 
who had the most fabulous staccato. It reminded me of the great Hungarian 
gypsy violinist that Roisman and | discovered in Berlin. | think his name was 
Vargash, and we used to sit drinking coffee or tea and just listen to him—he, 
too, had a fabulous staccato. Of course, he didn’t know who we were. One 
night after a concert at the Library of Congress, | invited my colleagues to go 
and have some food and drinks in this little Washington restaurant and listen 
to this staccato Hungarian fiddle player. But this time, the violinist realized 
immediately who we were, and when | asked him to play for us, he did. But 
he got so nervous that the whole staccato went to pieces. 

It was during this time that we commissioned my dear old friend from 
Frankfurt, Paul Hindemith, who during the war was teaching at Yale, to write 
a string quartet for us. When it was finished, we wanted to pay him. He 
refused but said, “Well, pay me $8.00 every time you perform the quartet.” 


Very often people thought that the members of the Budapest String 
Quartet were not on speaking terms because we always traveled separately 
and when we ate at the same restaurant, it was at different tables, each with a 
different circle of friends. Actually, we had a great arrangement in the 
Quartet never to get together socially after work or discuss any personal 
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problems with each other because if you rehearse three hours and play 
concerts practically every day and then go to parties together after concerts, 
you are together at least eight hours every day. You not only get on each 
other’s nerves because you know each other so well, as in the best of 
marriages, but you end up not talking to each other. Believe me, it’s four 
times as hard in a string quartet as in a marriage. You really know not only the 
good but the bad parts of each other, and the worst is to have to listen to the 
same stories and jokes for days, weeks, months and years on end. So we tried 
very hard to travel separately and live separately when we were not making 
music. This, in our opinion, kept the Quartet on a very high level for a very 
long time. And this is why in writing about my life with the Quartet, | have 
not said anything about the personal lives of my colleagues. 


In the autumn of 1941, the Budapest Quartet played at the Palace 
Festival in Williamsburg, and | was introduced to Ralph Kirkpatrick, the 
harpsichordist who was on the music faculty at Yale. We played with Ralph 
the F Minor Bach Concerto, which works very well with only string quartet. 
Ralph was in charge of the music at the Palace Festival and while | was at 
Williamsburg, he and | played through almost all the violin repertoire be- 
longing to Thomas Jefferson's collection of music. 

We enjoyed playing together so much that we arranged to spend several 
weeks doing intensive work the following summer. Ralph and | would 
rehearse at the home of David Thorpe, a mutual friend and a real music lover 
who later became the music critic of the Washington Star. Dave had a piano 
and harpsichord at his house in Alexandria, Virginia, so Ralph and | used to 
meet at his home, drink a lot of mint juleps with bourbon—it was a very hot 
summer—and enjoy making music together. One evening, we even tried 
some early Mozart sonatas, which go very well with harpsichord, and we 
decided to form an ensemble. 

One evening, Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge heard us play some of these 
Mozart sonatas and she immediately engaged us to play a concert at Harvard. 
We played the concert, but that was our only public appearance because 
there was an understanding in the Budapest Quartet that none of us could do 
anything else while members of the Quartet. For the next two years, Ralph 
and | didn’t concertize, but we continued to work together playing for 
ourselves and for our friends. 

However in 1944, after twelve years with the Quartet, | wanted very 
much, as in the past, to do some different work other than just playing string 
quartets. When | realized there was no way | could form an ensemble with 
Ralph Kirkpatrick and stay with the Budapest Quartet, | decided to leave. 
Though being in the Quartet had been a wonderful experience, | didn’t think 
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the Budapest boys were quite right—you could play quartets and do other 
things at the same time. | had never lost my interest in other forms of music 
making, and other ways of life, too. | had never been a 100 percent quartet 
player, but no one knew this, not even my brother. 

It was quite a shock to my colleagues when | told them | was quitting 
because | wanted to play other forms of music. They thought it was crazy for 
a second violinist to try to go out and make it on his own. What they forgot 
was that | had not always been a second violinist. Before | joined the 
Budapest Quartet, | had had my own career, my own quartet, and | was on 
my way to becoming a conductor. So | at least felt confident in myself. 

| remember that Mrs. Whittall was furious when I left. She had really 
loved me and felt that by leaving the Budapest Quartet that | betrayed her. 
Mrs. Coolidge, on the other hand, understood my position and offered me 
her support. Whenever I was at a crossroad, she gave me advice. We became 
very close and | really felt like a mortal who had been befriended by a 
goddess. Certainly she was the goddess of chamber music. 


During the twelve years of my absence from the Quartet, the Budapest 
String Quartet accepted an old friend of theirs, Edgar Ortenberg, as second 
violinist. Unfortunately, being a very nervous person, he only lasted until 
1948. Then Jack Gorodetsky became the second violinist but tragically, he 
died in 1955. | remember that my brother called to tell me what had 
happened and to ask if | would please help them out by playing the few 
remaining concerts of the season until they could find another second 
violinist. Of course, | agreed immediately to do my best to help out and | 
must say, it was like a beautiful reunion of coming home. 

| felt great and | felt wonderful and at once | was saying to myself, “My 
God, we, all four of us, at last, really enjoy making music and enjoy our 
lives.” But | also knew | couldn’t give up my activities which | had already 
established for so many years. However, the Quartet didn’t want to con- 
certize as much as they used to and they asked me if | would continue 
playing in the Quartet besides doing all my other activities. | must say, it was 
really the most beautiful time we spent together, since all four of us had 
realized in those years of separation that we not only respected each other 
but really enjoyed making music together. We had all grown up to be more 
understanding of human beings. Even Joe Roisman, always an introverted 
and very quiet person who didn’t like to mix with people, suddenly opened 
up and became very much alive. 

We even tried to schedule concerts so we would be sure to be invited 
afterwards and receive a good meal, and not have to go back to the hotel and 
search for a place to eat an omelet which we wouldn't be able to find and 
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then be compelled to eat potato chips. No more of that. Even making 
recordings, which is one of the most devastating jobs to do so that you feel 
free enough to express yourself and not be tied up in knots, was more 
enjoyable. And so finally, the old idea of the Budapest String Quartet that you 
couldn't do anything else in addition to playing in the Quartet was dispelled. 

After | rejoined the Quartet and we were touring in Europe, we played a 
concert in Nancy, France, a beautiful little city, and | will never forget the 
gentleman who came backstage to see me after the concert. He said, “You 
know, Mr. Schneider, | knew very well your father.” | was naturally very 
perplexed to find in Nancy a man who knew my father from Vilna, Russia. So 
asked him, “From where do you know my father?” He replied, “He was also 
a violinist like you and was concertmaster in Saarbrucken.” How could | tell 
him it was not my father but me! 

The Quartet had been in Japan twice without me, but | went with them 
on their South American tour in 1956. When we came to Buenos Aires, the 
manager told us that our concert would be at the Teatro Colon, one of the 
most beautiful opera houses in the world. We had never played in South 
America or in an opera house. We thought the theatre, which had more than 
3,000 seats, would be a quarter filled, but what a surprise we had! It was 
filled to capacity and our success was tremendous. The next time we came, 
we played the Beethoven Cycle at the Colon. 

| remember our last concert in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, before returning to 
New York. The concert was scheduled to start at 9:00 p.m., again at an opera 
house that seats 3,000 people. That same morning, | discovered that Varig 
Airlines had a special non-stop flight to New York leaving at midnight, and | 
thought we could make it since the airport was only about an hour's drive 
from the opera house. My brother and | decided to risk it and take this flight, 
but Roisman and Kroyt did not want to leave immediately after the concert 
and decided to depart the next day on a flight which had a few stops. My 
brother and | packed our luggage, checked out of the hotel and put the 
luggage in a taxi which was to wait for us backstage to drive us to the airport 
right after the concert. 

Unfortunately, concerts in South America never start on time, but usu- 
ally about an hour to an hour and a half late. We told our manager that we 
expected to finish the concert by 11:00 p.m. and then take the midnight 
plane. He laughed at us and said, “The people will just be coming in at 
10:30, but listen, | have sold out the house and to tell you the truth, | would 
like to teach them a lesson for being so stupid to always come so late to 
concerts. | have tried so often to make them come on time but always without 
success, so | finally gave up and concerts always start at least one hour late. If 
you want to start on time, | have nothing against it. The house is sold out—go 
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out on stage and start at 9:00.” So we did. The only two people in the 
audience when we started the concert were Mrs. Roisman and Mrs. Kroyt. 

By the time we played the last quartet, the people were finally coming 
into the hall. As agreed, we didn’t play any encores and my brother and | left 
in a great hurry to get to the airport, only to discover that the plane was 
leaving an hour and a half late! We sat down to wait and suddenly about a 
dozen young students came running up to both of us with programs of the 
concert for us to autograph. Apparently when they came backstage to get our 
four autographs, they were told that we had already left for the airport. So 
they got the two signatures of Roisman and Kroyt, got in their cars and 
quickly drove to the airport to get our signatures. Now, | must tell you that in 
all the Latin countries but mostly in Central and South America, the most 
important thing for music lovers is to have the autographs of the artists. 

This reminds me of a story that is supposed to be true. When Mischa 
Elman, the great violinist, gave one of his recitals, a young boy came 
backstage to ask for his autograph, which he voluntarily gave him. Five 
minutes later the same boy came with another program and asked for his 
signature again. Mischa Elman recognized the boy and said, “Didn’t you 
already get my autograph?” “Yes,” said the boy, “but for your two autographs 
I get one of Heifetz.” 

In November 1959, the Budapest Quartet played one of our many 
concerts at Washington Irving High School in New York as part of the 
People’s Symphony Concert Series. Before the concert, | invited Igor 
Stravinsky, his wife and Bob Craft for dinner at the Chambord, a wonderful 
French restaurant on Third Avenue. It was the only evening that the three of 
them had free during their stay in New York and since we were very close 
friends, | didn’t want to miss seeing them and | didn’t have time to cook. It 
had to be an early dinner because the concert started at 8:00. | knew the 
restaurant quite well and they cooked exceptionally well for us. We also had 
wonderful Bordeaux wine and | usually never drink before a concert. 

The Budapest String Quartet had the rule that everyone takes care of 
bringing his own music to the concerts. While we were playing the last 
quartet of the program—the Brahms C Minor Quartet—I turned the page in 
the middle of the last movement and suddenly there was nothing more. | 
could have faked it but I didn’t want to do this to my colleagues or to my own 
conscience, and so the concert finished in the middle of the last movement. | 
simply stood up, told the audience the truth—that | forgot my music—and 
promised them that | would make it up by playing a concert there each year, 
which | still do. It was the most disastrous feeling | ever had, especially with 
my colleagues, not to mention the audience. That night when | came back 
home feeling absolutely miserable, the telephone rang and as | picked up the 
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receiver, a voice came across saying, “Are you Alexander Schneider?” “Yes, | 
am," | replied. Then came, “I am a correspondent for the New York Times 
and | just heard that you forgot your music at the People’s Symphony Concert 
and that you stopped playing in the middle of the last quartet. Is it true?” 
“Yes.” And then he said, “Don’t you think that as a member of the Budapest 
String Quartet you should know the music by heart?” Well, at that point | 
hung up. Imagine how much worse | felt after that call. It was my own fault; | 
should never have answered the telephone. (The same thing happened the 
year before, in the same auditorium, to Boris Kroyt—he forgot his music.) 
The next day, in a small newspaper clipping in the November 29, 1959, New 
York Times, headlined “Violinist Forgets Music and Concert Is Halted,” | am 
quoted as saying, “There must be witches in the hallways here.” 

It finally became a funny coincidence of our forgetting our music for 
concerts and everyone wondering why we couldn’t continue playing the 
music by heart, which everyone expected. We didn’t believe in playing by 
heart like, for example, the Kolisch String Quartet. When | think back to the 
concerts of the Kolisch String Quartet—all four of them nervous wrecks and 
my getting wet with perspiration from nervousness listening to their playing 
and making mistakes—I am very happy that we never played by heart. It is 
already nerve-wracking enough to play on stage with music and until today, 
| personally believe in having the score in front of you. Whether you look 
at it or not, you are certainly more relaxed and make music instead of 
being tense. 


The Budapest Quartet made history as the resident quartet of the Library 
of Congress for twenty-two years, playing a total of twenty concerts each year 
divided between the spring and fall. During all that time, we were just paid 
per concert—no pension—nothing whatsoever. In 1962, we were finally 
fired one day, “gently,” by simply being told that our services were no longer 
needed. When we left, the Juilliard Quartet took over and they are still 
playing there—almost twenty-six years now. It was a sad moment in the 
Budapest Quartet’s career when we realized that the Library of Congress uses 
you for its own purposes, then drops you when it doesn’t need you anymore. 
| hope the same thing doesn’t happen to the Juilliard Quartet. 

On January 8, 1982, | finally came back to play at the Library of 
Congress after having been absent for exactly twenty years since | played the 
last concert as the second violinist of the Budapest String Quartet. For me, 
and others, it was an emotional occasion. | played sonatas with Peter Serkin 
and had the privilege to play on Fritz Kreisler’s wonderful Guarnerius, which 
he gave to the Library of Congress along with a wonderful manuscript of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto and many more original scores. What a fiddle and 
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what good memories of wonderful music making right on the same stage 
with the Budapest Quartet, New York Piano Quartet, Ralph Kirkpatrick, the 
Albeneri Trio and my performances of all six Bach Solo Suites. 

When the Budapest String Quartet left the Library of Congress, we 
became full professors at the Music Department of the University of Buffalo. 
We knew Buffalo well, since we not only gave frequent concerts there, but 
also played the Beethoven Cycle at the University of Buffalo each year from 
1952 until 1967, when the Quartet was disbanded. This came about because 
of an endowment by Frederick and Alice Slee, which stated that the most 
recognized string quartet in the world should play the Beethoven Cycle every 
year at the University. From 1952 until 1967, we were judged the most 
recognized string quartet, so that is why we were chosen to play the 
Beethoven Cycle there. 

During the 1950's, Buffalo was a wonderful musical community thanks 
to Cameron Baird, who had established the Music Department at the Univer- 
sity and had also been instrumental in bringing us there. Cameron Baird was 
a lover of music and an exceptional man—men like him don’t exist anymore. 
| met Cameron in 1932 in Buffalo, and until he died in May of 1960, we were 
very close friends. He was the most generous person you can imagine and 
whenever he could, he helped financially to promote music. When we saw 
each other, he would always ask me if he could do something financially for 
me or for anybody else—for any project | had in mind—just like Mrs. 
Coolidge. He came from a family of industrialists and statesmen, and he 
himself was a successful businessman. But his passion from childhood was 
music. After he graduated from Harvard Business School, he studied com- 
position and viola with Paul Hindemith in Berlin in 1933 and 1934, and 
conducting with Bruno Walter in Austria in 1936. He played the viola well 
enough to play with the Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra for several years. He 
Was chairman of the music committee for the Philharmonic and secretary of 
the Buffalo Chamber Music Society. He knew musicians all over the world. 
And of course, he was one of the eight members of the American Executive 
Committee for the Casals Festival in Prades in 1950. For years he combined 
his musical interests with his business career, but when he became the head 
of the Music Department of the University of Buffalo in 1951, he was able to 
devote himself to musical education in the university and the community 
full time. 

Cameron and his wife, Jane, who played the cello, had four children 
and they insisted that all of them learn music and to play an instrument. 
When | stayed at their home in Eden, New York, | had the pleasure of 
teaching one of the girls the violin from 6:00 a.m. until 6:30 a.m. before she 
went to school. She was a very gifted girl who hated me like the pest simply 
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because she hated the violin, and only studied with me because her father 
compelled her to. She never practiced and especially played out of tune to 
make me mad. Much later, when she was already married, she told me how 
sorry she was that she didn’t take it up seriously. She still plays in amateur 
orchestras or chamber music ensembles when she can. Unfortunately, none 
of the four Baird children stayed with music. Jane Baird, however, is still 
helping to promote music. 

In the late 1950's, Cameron Baird fell ill with cancer. Still, he managed 
to see that the Frank Burkett Baird Music Building, in memory of his father, 
was completed in time for the 1957-1958 season. When plans for the 
building were being made, it was the time of the McCarthy hearings in 
Washington, D.C. Aaron Copland was one of the many artists who had been 
accused of being soft on communism. Cameron took a firm stand to support 
Copland and even had a manuscript of Copland’s music put into the cor- 
nerstone of the building when it was constructed. 

My brother and Boris Kroyt moved to Buffalo when we began teaching at 
the University there. Joe Roisman stayed in Washington, D.C., and com- 
muted every two weeks to teach and I did the same because | maintained my 
residence in New York. The students at the University were pretty bad, 
hardly gifted, and had no interest whatsoever in learning. | taught mostly 
Chamber Music and Music Appreciation classes and there were quite a lot of 
students in the class. Unfortunately, only a few of them really played. The 
rest were your typical listeners who signed up in their final semester just to 
complete their requirements for a degree. Well, | must have been a bad 
professor, because | wouldn’t give them any credit whatsoever for just sitting 
in the classroom. | finally resigned my full professor's position. 

By the time the Budapest disbanded in 1967, | believe | had done 
everything in Buffalo that a musician could do. | had played in every kind of 
ensemble, performed as a soloist, conducted and taught music at the univer- 
sity level. For a while, Buffalo was a no-man’s land culturally speaking, and 
the last few years | was there, the best part of the city for me was the Turkish 
baths and being with my brother Mischa. | was happy to learn recently that 
Buffalo is really reviving as a cultural center. 

In the early 1960's, Joe Roisman had a heart attack and it was quite 
difficult to change our schedules and rearrange the concerts to string trios or 
find a pianist to play one or two piano quartets with us. It was fortunate that 
Joe recovered rather quickly so we were able to continue playing quartets, 
but he was afraid to do too much because he had very high blood pressure. 
Then came another hardship. My brother developed problems with his neck 
and increasing numbness in his left arm and hand caused by the heavy 
calcium deposits in the upper spine which pressed against the nerve. This 
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condition finally necessitated two spinal operations to “free the nerve,” but 
as an injured nerve does not regenerate, the damage was permanent and he 
was forced to stop playing. Finally, the tragic end. Boris Kroyt had a prostate 
operation and they discovered he had cancer. During this period of illnesses, 
we still somehow managed to play quite a few concerts and enjoy it, but it 
wasn’t the same anymore. Everyone had something troubling him and finally 
in 1967, we ended our long association. From the time | came back to the 
Budapest String Quartet the second time, | had played with them again for 
twelve years. Both Boris Kroyt and Joseph Roisman died not long after the 
Quartet disbanded—Boris in 1969 in New York City and Joe in 1974 in 
Washington, D.C. My brother Mischa was still very active teaching and 
coaching chamber music and enjoying life till his death in 1985 in Buffalo. 

It has been twenty years since we stopped playing, but the Budapest 
String Quartet is more alive than ever thanks to some who still remember 
and, of course, to Columbia Records, which has reissued almost all of our 
records. | must say, after listening to some of today’s quartets, | understand 
why connoisseurs all over the world are still enjoying our records. 
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Aw as | left the Budapest Quartet in 1944, | moved to New York for 
good. | came to my Beekman Place apartment by accident. | was first 
living nearby on 50th Street and First Avenue but | had to find another place 
to live since the apartment belonged to Saul and Hedda Steinberg. | came 
upon a beautiful apartment around the corner on Beekman Place and fell in 
love with it right away. 

Though the Budapest Quartet traveled constantly, | had never liked 
living in hotel rooms. Because | liked to cook, | would rent an apartment 
whenever | could, even if it was just for a week. But the apartment on 
Beekman Place was my first real home. It was on the ground floor and had 
two beautiful small rooms, a bathroom, and a tiny kitchenette where only 
one person could stand. There was also a beautiful garden overlooking the 
East River and when the apartment got too crowded, the gatherings would 
extend into the garden. | was always interested in beautiful things and | 
would buy them, but | had never had a chance to live with them. Finally, in 
New York | had an apartment | could furnish with my own possessions. 

My neighbors were Katharine Cornell on one side and Billy Rose on the 
other. Rose, at that time, was married to Eleanor Holmes, the famous swim- 
mer. The two of them were mostly fighting with each other and he would try 
to lock her in the apartment. She would often climb over to my garden and 
disappear through my front door. 

A lot of very attractive women walked their dogs on Beekman Place and 
they would stop at my window because they heard me rehearsing. | met 
some beautiful women that way, who became close friends. Neighborhood 
life wasn’t dull. 

| had lived in Frankfurt, Saarbrucken, Hamburg, Berlin, Paris, and 
Washington, D.C., because those were cities where | studied and worked, 
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but it was wonderful for me finally to be able to pick the place where | 
wanted to live. And there was a tremendous excitement in being accepted by 
New York. Many foreigners, and Americans, have told me that when they 
moved to New York they couldn’t get used to the pace; they couldn't 
accept the city. | believe that the truth is that the city didn’t accept them. 
It takes years. 

My life at 31 Beekman Place became a very important part of my 
development as a New Yorker, an American, and as a human being. | 
entertained more people and made more friends there than anywhere else. 
During the war, every important person—American or foreign—was living in 
or passing through New York, and my apartment became an open house, 
especially for artists of every kind. Through a sculptress named Guitou 
Knoop, who had just come from France, | think | met every French artist- 
refugee in New York. Guitou knew them all and would bring them over when 
she came to visit me. 

It would be almost impossible to mention all the names of my friends 
who were part of my life then and had such a great influence on my tastes 
and philosophy of life. Among them were photographers Gjon Mili, David 
Duncan, Eliot Elisofon, Robert Capa, Henri Cartier-Bresson, Inge Morath 
(now Arthur Miller’s wife) and later Margaret Bourke-White; sculptor Sandy 
Calder, painter Moishe Kisling, the painter-architect Ozanfant and Saul and 
Hedda Steinberg; composers Vittorio Reiti and Igor Stravinsky and his wife; 
musicians Diran Alexanian, Ralph Kirkpatrick, Erich Itor Kahn, Samuel 
Dushkin, Benar Heifetz; writers Teddy White and Jan Struther, the English 
author who wrote Mrs. Miniver; as well as George Balanchine, Nika 
Nabokov, Oscar Nitches, the diplomat Pierre Cot and his wife, Nena, Fer- 
nand Leger, puppeteer Bill Baird and his wife and many more. 

Shakespeare’s Otello was then on Broadway starring Paul Robeson, Uta 
Hagen and Jose Ferrer, and these three became permanent friends and 
supper guests at my place. 

One of the most remarkable people | met in New York during the war 
was Alix de Rothschild, who was waiting out the war in America while her 
husband, Guy, served with De Gaulle and the Free French. Alix was one of 
the most generous people I’ve ever known. An artist herself, she had a deep 
appreciation for all the arts, and throughout her life she helped a great many 
artists. She, too, became a close friend and frequent guest. 

Robert and Frances Flaherty, Mr. and Mrs. “Nanook of the North,” were 
also good friends during my time at Beekman Place. Their daughter, married 
to an English writer and producer, lived on the second floor right above my 
apartment. When Flaherty visited his daughter he would bring them magnum 
bottles of very good Bordeaux wine. But he would always stop at my 
apartment first to say hello. The “hello” lasted until we'd finished off one of 
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the magnums with good cheese and bread. Then Flaherty would continue on 
up to the second floor. 

| became extremely close friends with Flaherty and his wife and visited 
them often at their beautiful farmhouse in Vermont. | brought them together 
with the Serkins, who also live in Vermont. Flaherty’s daughter is now in 
charge of the foundation for all the films her father made. Robert Flaherty was 
a great man and a great filmmaker, and | don’t think his contribution to 
motion pictures has been properly appreciated or ever surpassed. 

| met many other wonderful people whose names | don’t recall during 
my time at Beekman Place—I wish the poet who sent me this charming letter 
would call me, as | would like to congratulate her for writing such a funny 
letter: 


DEAR DOROTHY Dix: 


| took your advice about: “getting Satan behind me, 
cutting out sweet talk, dropping ovt of circulation end developing 
my will power® = BUT Miss Dix, what do 1 do now? ~ 


I"ve met ~ and become enamoured = of ‘@ GENIUS fand o violinistia 


He uses blg, forelqn words like “Smucks-somertina or other", as a 
motter of fact | can't understand half of whet he's saving (fortunately 
we don't talk much). 


He makes me drink with him, 


forces me to keen tn circulation (qring and coming to him) 


I have @ very low 1.Q., do not speak sich qood English or any 
foreign tongue; 1 cennot play any musical instrument ond do 
not like to drink that much!’ 


Please tell me Miss Dix, am | just a plaything to this man - pardon 
me = GENIUS? 


yetly#tab 


My DEAR JELLYFISH: 


From the few but fentastic tacts you have given me | simply cannot 
understand how you and this genius ever met or even spend any time 


togethers 


You seem to have nothing In common, except possibly when nelther of 
you are talking or/ and he 1s NOT playing his violins and under these 
circumstances there are very few things that a proper, unmoxrted gir? 
can dot 


1 ruagest that you find through your church or YWCA or loce! Boy 
Scout group a nice, young American-tyoe who Is serious, SOBER, and 
slightly dull with @ low mentality tike yours. 


Make sure thet he knows nothing about music, but worke at something 
that does not require his mind ~ such as plumbing, bricklaying, etc., 
@ real home-maker in other words. 


Good luck my jejune Jellyfish, and remember as long as you continue 
fo see this galllvanting, gasconading GENIUS - you will never meet 
the man-ot-your=dreams. 


Dorothy Dix 


Ss fet these great men who spoke of GEniuses, give you courage to 
© be without one, 


P.T.0. please turn over 
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EMERSON soid: "Art Is a Jealous mistress, and tf 4 man have 
a GENIUS for petnting, poetry, music, architecture or phifosophy 


he makes @ bed husbend and on Iti-provider.” 


GOETHE seid "Mediocrity hes no greater consolation than in the 


thought that gentus fs not tmmortal.” 


SENECA said In the yeer SO a-d. “There Is no great GENIUS 


without some touch of madness.” 


strastge thing. An ordinary seaweed found in the wat: 
‘arwund the British Isles had a curious effect on choles, 


it laminas 


the 
1) terol In the Blood. They made an extract of the slimy 


2 and tried it on hope- 


‘He te  withont danger to the paent ge 


‘The Miraculous Cocktail 


fore it occurs. Doctors are even developing a liquid form 
of the seareed a r=thai anyone can drink to 
ies Mtetwa the tara ‘a heart attack! 
few American doctors are even aware of the 
exintence of laminarin sulphati Teseai 
‘rv finish their exhauntive tenting, the wineelong we, 


FROM THE SAME PUBLICATION ~ 
THREE ITEMS WHICH YOU CERTAINLY DON'T NEED. 


FIRST PICTURES INSIDE » 


TWE LIVING BALD SCALP .~ 


HERE ARE 


HERE 1S A QUICK DIGEST OF THAT 
INCREDIBLE MAGAZINE WHICH YOU 


PRESENTED ME WITH Tn WILLOW RUNE 


This you nzed if you have heart 
trouble = HEART TROUBLE? = | wasn't 
even aware you had a heart! However, 
1 am gotna whis afternoon down to 
Chesapeake Bay and get a berrel of 
seaweed so you will have a supply 


white In washington, 


ising mere 
CuARKSTER 


‘ur voice will be more. convincing, mare 
i Sip nor, interestiog 


BEA“ Ww 
tes members rey rand ma 
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Since | loved to cook and entertain, everyone met at my place. Some- 
times they would come for lunch, but most of the time they would come 
around 11:30 p.m. after their concerts and performances. Most artists can’t 
relax, drink, or even eat before a performance, so the first thing we would do 
is eat and drink. People would relax and start to have a good time and the 
party would last until three or four in the morning. Then very often, Saul 
Steinberg, Gjon Mili, Oscar Nitches, and Robert Capa and | would stay on to 
play poker until 5:00 or 6:00 a.m. Mind you, the next day we all had work to 
do. | always had a morning rehearsal and either a concert in the evening or 
another rehearsal in the afternoon. 

A girlfriend of one of the poker players was there one night. She got fed 
up and wanted to go home. As you know, it's impossible to stop playing 
poker. She finally said, “If you don’t stop playing, I'll make pee-pee right in 
front of the fireplace.” And two minutes later she did. We laughed so hard, 
we did end the game. She got her wish and | got to clean the floor. 

Most of my friends were photographers, painters, composers, actors or 
writers. | have never liked being with musicians socially, especially after 
we've just finished a performance. The reason is simple. It doesn’t matter 
how intelligent they are, after a concert musicians always want to replay the 
concert and talk shop. Then someone is reminded of a story, which everyone 
has already heard before, and the conversation never gets anywhere. There- 
fore, | always made it a rule for myself to avoid my colleagues in my private 
life as much as possible. | have accumulated an incredible number of friends 
who are not musicians. | don’t think anybody knows so many photographers 
and composers personally. Certainly, they also talk shop, as do the actors and 
actresses, and the painters, sculptors and writers. But for me, their shop talk 
is not repetitious like that of musicians, and if you mix them all up very well, 
then the conversation is on a much higher level and it may become quite 
interesting and very funny. 

Naturally, | didn’t have very much time to cook every night for twenty or 
thirty people. The cases of Scotch, bourbon, rum, beer and wine—that was 
easy. At various times to buy liquor, | would sell to friends drawings by 
Matisse, Picasso and Chagall, and a mobile I’d bought from Sandy Calder. 
The preparation of food was more difficult, particularly in that tiny kitchen, 
but | somehow always managed to cook something special. One of my 
specialties was Hungarian goulash, since all my friends liked it very much 
after concerts and performances and it was easier for me to cook as it only 
required one big pot with all the ingredients together, especially putting 
some extra beer in to make it taste better. One night, in a hurry, | dropped the 
whole pot on the floor of that tiny kitchen. Well, there was only one solution 
for me and that was to put everything back in the pot. That evening, everyone 
exclaimed that the goulash tasted better than usual. 
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The war influenced everyone. Those lucky enough to get out of Europe 
were, of course, concerned about those still there. Moishe Kisling, the 
famous painter, was a Polish Jew who had lived in Paris before the war during 
the time of all the great young painters. Once a week he gave a party in his 
New York studio to raise money for the painters still in Paris. We donated 
$10.00 apiece to attend these gatherings, and everyone always had a good 
time. After the war, when Kisling returned to live in the south of France, he 
wrote me this funny letter in Yiddish, which is what he mostly spoke: 


viata: a adn. We bisfe 2 Resp” 

Tei. Ce Beta lag de hag 

Fit Inhees tad ce fordrust Jd geld je wrault 
ol #e Anazel ce geese. te geht fut elt 
weiter ? hk we aa path cleiue  hurares - Ws 
hurert bo Gleam Flombreck 2 Hoo din gerclien 


Eee Fhe * Rese a eee : 


Geyn eee bro 


de babype 3 Saka pth ein ee e 
hot opt Am einn phen peace tts bot pepe? 
wth Etat + bles i lle tn eh arbet seb 
fhe Setrail pute ee etn Onifel ~ dhsin toda 
Jorn fer rue dehy” eee Cecoas ‘ates teak 
es tam hot “oleh solr Pu 


We ‘Schune boos be es Joao” 


deta fread : ‘ 
apie Brbg 


Saul and Hedda Steinberg, Uta Hagen and Gjon Mili were my best 
friends at the time and they still are (with the exception of Gjon Mili, who 
unfortunately died in 1984). Saul Steinberg introduced me to Gjon because | 
needed, for publicity purposes, photographs of the Kirkpatrick-Schneider 
ensemble, the Albeneri Trio and later on, the New York Quartet. The pho- 
tographs were taken at Gjon’s studio on 23rd Street and when | offered to pay 
him, he said, “I hear you are a very good cook. You may pay me back with 
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your cooking,” and | was still cooking for him until he died. From the 
moment we met, we became very close friends—playing billiards and cards, 
which he always won. | think the only time in his life he ever lost was to the 
producer Otto Preminger. Our nickname for Gjon was “the bandit” because 
he was an Albanian and they are all supposed to be bandits. 

| had known Gjon for a year or two and had always thought he was 
Jewish. Then one day we attended a party together and there was a Jewish 
woman there who was behaving in an awful way. After we left the party and 
were walking along the sidewalk, | said to Gjon, “Doesn’t it make you feel 
terrible when one of ours behaves badly?” He said, “What do you mean, 
‘ours’?” | told him | thought he was Jewish (because of his long nose, of 
course), and he informed me that there was only one Jew in Albania and it 
wasn’t him. 

It was through Gjon Mili | met Margaret Bourke-White in 1948. An 
exceptionally great and beautiful woman, she had the most extraordinary 
eyes of any person and | fell in love with her immediately. Her will for 
survival and personal courage were unmatched by any other woman | have 
ever met. Most people don’t know that Margaret was half Jewish. Margaret 
had to be everywhere first and it didn’t matter where it was. During the war, 
she flew with the bombers to be right in the middle of the action and took 
photographs. If the editor of Life magazine called her in the middle of the 
night to say, “Margaret, we want you to go to South Africa, China or India to 
do an assignment,” she would never say no. She even applied to be the first 
woman to go to the moon and it is too bad that she didn’t live long enough to 
see what is going on in outer space today—she would have been there! She 
also wrote several books about her experiences while doing her various 
assignments. 

When she came to the first Casals Festival in Prades in 1950, she simply 
photographed whatever she saw from every possible angle whenever she saw 
fit, using her camera and flash bulbs and making everyone mad. But a 
purpose was always there and when she decided to do something, she did it. 
| remember taking her to her first bull fight and we sat in the first row. Armed 
with two cameras, she photographed the most crucial action without fear. | 
don’t know one woman who goes to a bull fight for the first time, sits in the 
front row and watches the killing without wanting to go out and vomit. 

Margaret and | were together for about four years, from 1948 to 1951. If 
we weren't working, she was with me at Beekman Place or | was with her at 
her house in Darien, Connecticut. Sometimes when Margaret was on assign- 
ment, | would stay in her house alone, but | couldn’t sleep there because it 
was so quiet. | had to drive back to the city in order to get some sleep. 

Occasionally | went with her on a photographic assignment. On one of 
Margaret's assignments in the South, | joined her for a few days and since it 
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was near the Little White House where President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
his summer refuge, we decided to visit it one day. When we arrived, | wanted 
to go to the men’s room and as | approached, the guard said to me, “Not 
here, on the other side.” At first | couldn't grasp what he meant as “Men” was 
clearly written on the door, but that men’s room was only for COLORED 
people—for WHITES it was on the other side. | was stunned and angered and 
having met Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (President Roosevelt was dead), | wrote 
her a letter expressing my feelings and wondering why this was permitted in 
our country. Her answer was simple. She explained that since their summer 
house was in the state of Georgia, neither she nor President Roosevelt could 
do anything, as they had no jurisdiction over a state law that permitted 
segregation, which was the case at that time. How wonderful that this 
indignity no longer exists! 


VAL-KILL COTTAGE 
HYDE PARK, OUTCHESS Co. 
NEW YORK 


August 30, 1949 


Dear Mr. Schneider: 


In answer to your letter, I am 
afraid you are not familiar with the laws 
in some of our southern states. It is 
against the law in Georgia for white and 
colored to mix in railroad stations, rest 
rooms, etc. There 1s nothing that I or 
the Warm Springs Memorial Commission can 
do. 


It has never been possible 
because of the laws enforcing segregation, 
to take colored patients at Warm Springs. 
The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralyeis built a hospital for colored 
polio victims in Tuskegee, Alabama be- 
cause of these laws. 


I am only too aware of this 
situation and oan only hope as the people 
in these states become more enlightened, 
they will amend these laws. 


Very sincerely yours, 


“se [otenele- 
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Everyone knows what exceptional courage Margaret had when she 
developed Parkinson’s disease and how she insisted on being operated on 
without anesthesia. She especially arranged to be photographed during the 
whole operation and afterwards during the long process of recuperation by 
her friend and first colleague, Alfred Eisenstaedt. This was published in Life 
magazine. 

The last time | saw her was when she came to my sixtieth birthday party 
and | remember so well how I gave her something to eat since she couldn't 
do it herself anymore. God bless her. | am sure that the people who knew her 
will never forget her. With all the character and power she had, she was still 
one hundred percent a woman—very feminine—with a warm soul and a 
good heart. We remained very good friends until her death. 

Even if many of my old friends have disappeared or died, | still cherish 
them and love them all and they will remain in my memory forever. 


Most everybody thinks that | started my musical life as a member of the 
Budapest String Quartet. This is not the case, as you can see through my 
activities before | joined the Quartet. Throughout my life, | have been 
constantly involved in every possible thing which had to do with music, the 
arts and the enjoyment of life. The first twelve years as a member of the 
Budapest String Quartet were great and the next twelve even greater, giving 
me the possiblity of traveling extensively and to make music in combinations 
other than string quartet and to conduct. 

By the time | left the Budapest String Quartet in 1944, Ralph Kirkpatrick 
and | had already been working together rehearsing in preparation for our 
first tour sponsored by the Coolidge Foundation that summer. | felt perfectly 
at home with the harpsichord, since in Saarbrucken | had played sonatas with 
the harpsichordist Newmayer, an excellent musician. When Ralph and | 
formed our ensemble, very little eighteenth century chamber music was 
heard in its original form. We played the complete works of Bach for violin 
and harpsichord as well as works by Handel, Corelli, Biber, Tartini and 
Couperin. 

As| already mentioned, when Ralph and | first met, we had the opportu- 
nity to play almost all the violin repertoire belonging to Jefferson's library of 
music at Williamsburg. For me personally, Jefferson was certainly one of the 
most cultured and intelligent human beings America has had. He was a great 
lover of music, which he called “the favorite passion of my soul,” and must 
have played the violin quite well, as he would practice up to three hours a 
day and had a fabulous collection of music, particularly sonatas for violin 
and clavier. To my great surprise, when | visited Monticello, the house which 
he designed himself, | found the most perfect arrangement for a human being 
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to live. In his big study, he had his bed right in the middle. His working desk 
with all the necessary papers, books, etc., was on one side and on the other 
side were all the things that made up his private life, including the entertain- 
ment of his friends. All my life | have tried to imitate this kind of arrangement 
so perfect for living the right way. 

What an extraordinary place Williamsburg is! The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion did an amazing job reconstructing the town and surroundings to look the 
way they were during Jefferson’s time. The only disturbing factor, at least 
when | was there, was staying at the famous Williamsburg Inn and hearing 
some strange iron-beating noises at night which came from the prison that 
happened to be just opposite the hotel. | guess the prisoners were revolting 
and hitting against the iron bars, especially being locked up in that horrifying 
summer heat. 

While performing at one of the Coolidge Festivals in Washington, Ralph 
and | were introduced to John Thatcher, the Director of Dumbarton Oaks. 
John had been told that we might give him some advice about how to start 
music programs at Dumbarton Oaks again. | imagine that it is known that the 
first conference for establishing the United Nations in the United States was 
held at Dumbarton Oaks—an estate with the most beautiful gardens in the 
country. It was owned by the Bliss family, who held many chamber music 
concerts there, and was eventually given to Harvard University for Byzantine 
studies, which still continue today. The Blisses were friends with Nadia 
Boulanger and Ernest Schelling and in 1937 they commissioned Igor 
Stravinsky to write the Dumbarton Oaks Concerto, which was given its world 
premiere that same year under Nadia Boulanger’s direction. 

During the war, no musical activity took place at Dumbarton Oaks, but 
Thatcher told us he felt it was time for the music room to be used again. It was 
decided that the concerts be sold as a subscription series, that each series of 
programs should concentrate on one composer or particular period, and that 
nineteenth-century music should be avoided because that period was so well 
covered by the concerts at the Library of Congress. Thus was born the Friends 
of Music at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Ralph and | played Bach and Mozart sonatas at the first Friends of Music 
concert series in January 1945. Since my first concert there with Ralph over 
forty years ago, | have returned to Dumbarton Oaks every year to perform at 
least one or two concerts. With John Thatcher | planned many of the 
programs until his retirement in 1969, and we did things that were never 
done anywhere else. We had a Bach Festival and a Scarlatti Festival. One 
year Rudolf Serkin played three concerts of Mozart piano concertos and was 
joined by his son, Peter, for Mozart's Concerto in E-Flat Major for Two Pianos 
and Orchestra. The list of performers at Dumbarton Oaks is filled with 
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illustrious names. In fact, renowned artists such as Joan Sutherland and 
Dietrich Fischer-Diskau made their first appearances in the United States at 
Friends of Music concerts. 

lam especially grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Bliss and to John Thatcher, who 
was the Director of Dumbarton Oaks for twenty-five years. John was one of 
the most wonderful friends of mine, with the most extraordinary good taste 
for everything—not only in music but in painting and all the arts—and he 
was also a gourmet. After he retired he wrote a book which listed all the 
composers and performers at concerts at Dumbarton Oaks during his time 
there. He did an exceptional service at Dumbarton Oaks, too soon forgotten! 

While | was performing there, mostly with Ralph, | met a wonderful 
couple, Julia and Egidio Ortano, who were two of the main forces behind the 
Friends of Music. Egidio Ortano eventually became Italian Ambassador. He 
loved to play the piano and every time we got together, we played sonatas or 
trios or whatever was available. He was the fastest accelerando pianist | ever 
played with—always rushing and running away with the music—and nothing 
ever bothered him. (Very much like Slava Rostropovich, only Slava plays on a 
high professional level!) The Ortanos always gave me a wonderful lunch or 
dinner at the Embassy with the most awful Italian wine, but he thought it was 
the best. Of course, we would have to eat very quickly because he wanted to 
get to the piano and play. Julia would listen and give him over the head for 
playing badly and running away with the music. 

Once he invited me to come right over to the Embassy for some drinks 
and dinner and to play with him. When | arrived at about 6:30 p.m., a 
cocktail party was in full swing for about two to three hundred people. He 
just took me by the arm and disappeared with me to the next room where he 
had his piano. | said to him, “Don’t you have to be out there with your 
guests?” To which he replied, “To hell with them! | want to play with you.” So 
Julia had to be the Ambassador that night for all those guests. Afterwards, we 
had a wonderful dinner and the usual bad Italian wine. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick and | also often performed in California, where in 
1945 we got to know Darius Milhaud, who was teaching at Mills College in 
Oakland. | think Milhaud and Villa-Lobos were the fastest-writing composers 
of the twentieth century. | remember very well having lunch at Milhaud’s 
place and after lunch, while we would be talking, he would continue to 
compose. Ralph and | decided to commission Darius Milhaud to write a 
harpsichord sonata for us, so we phoned him from Los Angeles to discuss it 
with him. When we arrived in San Francisco the next day and went to visit 
him, the sonata was ready. Ralph and | also commissioned Walter Piston to 
write a sonatina for us, which he did. However, he took more time. 

We played both Milhaud’s sonata and Piston’s sonatina at a concert at 
Town Hall in late 1945. One critic said that hearing these modern composi- 
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tions played on a harpsichord was a little like reading a poem by T.S. Eliot 
written in Chaucerian English. For us, playing both works was a good 
experience. 

On October 28, 1948, Ralph and | played at the Tenth Festival of 
Chamber Music sponsored by the Coolidge Foundation at the Library of 
Congress. The Festival was in honor of Mrs. Coolidge’s eightieth birthday, 
and it was a remarkable occasion. In addition to music by Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart,and Couperin, there were the world premieres of works by 
Stravinsky, Rieti, Piston, Milhaud, Hindemith and Copland. 

When she donated the Coolidge Auditorium and the Coolidge Founda- 
tion to the United States in 1925, Mrs. Coolidge said, “I have wished to make 
possible, through the Library of Congress, the composition and performance 
of music in ways which otherwise might be considered too expensive to be 
ordinarily undertaken . . . as an occasional possibility of giving precedence 
to considerations of quality over those of quantity . . . to opportunity rather 
than expediency.” The music presented at the festival in honor of her 
eightieth birthday clearly showed how brilliantly Mrs. Coolidge’s intent was 
being realized. 

Ralph and | performed together for ten years and it was an extremely 
close musical relationship based on mutual appreciation and respect. We 
concertized a great deal and made recordings for Columbia Records which 
became very popular. | shall always admire Ralph. What an intelligent man 
and musician he was. He wrote the most beautiful biography of Domenico 
Scarlatti in 1953 and had a long, distinguished career on the faculty at Yale 
before retiring in 1977. | am deeply sorry that he became blind. How strange 
it is in life, that people adapt themselves, with all their miseries, to fight and 
hold onto life and still be productive. Being absolutely blind, Ralph still 
continued to give concerts and, by dictating, to write about what he had 
experienced in his life and what he had to say. | spent a wonderful day with 
Ralph a few weeks before he died in April 1984. I shall deeply cherish my 
association with him. 

At the time | was involved with Ralph Kirkpatrick working on Bach and 
Mozart sonatas, | formed another musical relationship with Erich Itor Kahn, 
pianist, and Benar Heifetz, cellist. 

Erich Itor, my old classmate from the Frankfurt Conservatory, had be- 
come a noted ensemble pianist (he toured with Casals in 1938-1939) and a 
well-known composer. He lived in Paris until 1941 and after the fall of 
France, spent months in a concentration camp before escaping to the United 
States. He was living with his wife in New York when | moved there. 

Benar Heifetz had been a classmate of Mischa and Piatigorsky when 
they studied with Klengel at the Conservatory in Leipzig. Later, he was cellist 
with the Kolisch String Quartet until 1939, when he joined the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra. In 1943, he moved to New York and joined the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra as second solo cellist. 

We three had known each other for years, and when we found ourselves 
living in New York, we started playing together and soon decided to form a 
trio. When we gave our first concert in Sprague Hall at Yale University, we 
still did not have a name. We asked the audience to suggest possible names 
for our trio and said we'd give the winner a bottle of champagne. That’s how 
we got the name Albeneri Trio—AL for Alex, BEN for Benar, and ERI for Eric. 

| remember when the Albeneri Trio played in Palo Alto, California, we 
rehearsed in the mornings at the home of Dr. Russell Lee, who founded the 
Palo Alto Hospital Clinic. He had a beautiful swimming pool and would 
always come home from his office for lunch, The moment he arrived, he 
would take off all his clothes and go for a swim and remain naked during 
lunch and our daily chess game afterwards by the swimming pool and |, of 
course, did the same thing, joining him after rehearsals. But the others, with 
their wives or girlfriends, didn’t like it very much and so we would be left 
alone except for one woman who also didn’t mind being naked since she had 
a beautiful body and wasn’t ashamed to show it. And so lunch would be 
served by her and it was always just the three of us eating by the pool. 

With all the previous experience that my colleagues and | had had with 
managers, we didn’t want to start again begging managers to work for the two 
ensembles. All of us had plenty of contacts and relationships with people and 
with many colleges and universities, so we decided to do the managing 
ourselves. In order to do this, we at least had to get a secretary to work for us, 
but we wanted to be the bosses and make all final decisions ourselves—what 
to play, where to play and what to expect and not to expect. Since we had 
already used the names of the three members of the trio, we came up with 
the wonderful idea of making up a name for our “representative.” Kirkpatrick 
became “Patricia” and Schneider became “Taylor.” (Schneider means tailor 
in German.) Our newly named representative, Patricia Taylor, managed the 
Kirkpatrick-Schneider ensemble and the Albeneri Trio, and later also man- 
aged the New York Piano Quartet and my unaccompanied Bach Suite 
concerts. What a difficult job it was to dictate all those letters signed by our 
manager, Patricia Taylor. But the experience in making the arrangements 
for our concerts proved very valuable when | began organizing festivals in 
later years. 

Naturally, as our representative part of Patricia’s job was to write press 
releases. She said this about me: 


He has the reputation of being a gourmet and his friends are always eager 
to be invited to have one of his home-cooked meals. His cooking, which is 
a real hobby with him, is acclaimed by all who know him. He lives in a 
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charming garden apartment overlooking the East River in New York, 
where he rehearses, cooks and entertains. He is very popular—and not 
just because he is a bachelor. 


Which | think is pretty funny, since | wrote it myself. 

This reminds me of another very funny experience. When advertising on 
radio and television was in the teen-ages, | had a part-time secretary who 
also worked for an advertising agency. One day, | asked her to tell me what 
she was doing at her job and she told me that the Cleveland Gas Company, 
one of their clients, wanted a good advertisement for the radio and was 
offering $500 if accepted and if refused, $25 as compensation for the effort. | 
said, “Let me see what | may be able to do.” She laughed, but anyway | did 
the following. Being on very friendly terms with Columbia Records, | made 
the following recording which, of course, had to be only one minute long! | 
had my fiddle ready and started by saying, “Listen, when | was a kid in Vilna 
it was so cold | couldn’t play the fiddle, but now by using Cleveland Gas 
Company gas for heating, my hands are so warm that | can play very fast—so 
fast that even George Szell wants me in the Cleveland Orchestra!” and then | 
played very fast a famous Kreutzer etude. | delivered it to my secretary who 
took it to the company. The result—refused, not good enough—and a check 
for $25. | think today | would make a lot of money with it and if I’m not 
mistaken, Isaac Stern has the record. | certainly hope Itzhak Perlman gets 
paid more for his advertisements! 


In 1946, | thought my performing career was finished. For over two 
years | had been having trouble with my blood circulation. My feet began 
hurting and | kept changing shoes, buying new pairs, but a doctor told me 
that my problem was not caused by ill-fitting shoes, but my constant smok- 
ing. The doctor gave me injections, which didn’t help much, and | tried to 
smoke less. 

Then, when | was in Chicago for a concert with the Albeneri Trio, we 
started practicing the Trio by Ravel that was on the program and | found that | 
couldn't play it, as my fingers wouldn’t stretch. We switched pieces and | got 
through the concert, but | thought my career was over. 

| was so sure that my performing days were numbered that when | got 
back to New York, | started making inquiries about a job with Columbia 
Records. A friend of mine who knew my situation told me he thought | had 
Burger's disease, a form of blood poisoning brought on by smoking that, 
although there are plenty of exceptions, Eastern European Jews are more 
likely to get than other people. My friend said the doctor who had given his 
name to the disease was practicing in New York and that | ought to go see 
him. (I've since learned that the disease is no longer named after this doctor.) 
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1 went to see Dr. Burger himself and we discovered that we had played 
string quartets together privately in New York. He was an amateur string 
player and a lover of music like so many doctors. He told me that nobody 
could help me but myself and that | must stop smoking. Then he said, “I 
know you will agree to stop, but that as soon as you leave my office and are 
out on the sidewalk hailing a cab, you will light up a cigarette.” Then he told 
me my feet had only about fifteen percent circulation and that if | continued 
smoking, in less than two weeks | would lose the use of my feet and they 
would have to be amputated. 

Dr. Burger’s cure was that for the first two weeks | had to stop playing 
concerts and having rehearsals entirely. | was not allowed to have anyone in 
my apartment who smoked and whenever | wanted a cigarette, | was to drink 
a glass of Bordeaux wine. 

Believe me, in those first two weeks | drank plenty of wine, stayed a little 
Shikker and gained a tremendous lot of weight, which | gradually lost later 
on. | also learned quite a lot about Bordeaux wine, which was prescribed for 
my cure because it opens up the capillaries and has less acid than other 
wines. But it certainly is not good to drink when it is young, as it goes right to 
your liver. You really need eight to ten years to develop a good wine, but the 
proprietors have to empty the barrels every year to make room for the new 
wine, as there are not enough barrels. 

For about three months, | had to go to Dr. Burger's office periodically 
and they would give me one litre of salt water intravenously. During this 
treatment, the nurses gave me big glasses of water to drink continuously 
because you can die from too much salt in your body. The salt treatment was 
to open up the capillaries and re-establish normal circulation. Since then, | 
have never smoked again and | suddenly discovered what taste and smell 
meant and also what real living meant. Because | smoked so much, | had 
been much too nervous and didn’t really enjoy food, wine, sex or life in 
general, but through this experience, | seriously started enjoying life—all of 
it—including the taste of good wine, particularly Bordeaux. 


Beginning in 1946, my two ensembles were extremely fortunate and 
lucky to have Diran Alexanian as our teacher and guide. We really loved our 
dear “Pappy” Alexanian and learned a great deal from him. He had been 
very well known in Paris both as a music critic and as the assistant professor 
to Pablo Casals, teaching the Casals cello class at the Ecole Normale because 
Casals was mostly concertizing at the time. Alexanian was another of the 
great artists who emigrated to the United States just before the war and settled 
in New York. How rich life was for us during this time when we could profit 
from contact with such giants as Alexanian, Stravinsky, Hindemith, 
Toscanini, Kreisler, Bartok, Schoenberg and Schnabel, to name just a few. 
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Diran Alexanian was a great human being and a philosopher, and in his 
heart he was first and last a musician of perfectionism and good taste. | have 
never come across a musician as critical as Alexanian, who demanded one 
hundred percent of your technical and musical abilities, knowledge and 
concentration. He would never compromise or let you commit the slightest 
deviation from a phrase or from the physical laws of music. A pupil of his 
certainly had a difficult time passing the so-called examination period with 
him. This usually took a few years—he was not a teacher who could teach 
you in six lessons how to play an instrument or make music. You had to learn 
an entirely different musical language and you learned it slowly—and | mean 
slowly—before being able to understand a sentence. But once you did 
understand Alexanian, then there was no limit to how far you could go in 
expansion of expression, because the fundamentals were correct. 

It was extremely difficult to study with him. You had to have great 
discipline and humility to accept the truth, which he really gave to you. He 
never complimented you. He only criticized and made you conscious of all 
your shortcomings. Often, he would criticize me after concerts and make me 
feel very badly telling me what | did wrong—and he was always right. He 
once said to me, “Why should | tell you what you do well since you yourself 
know better what you do well. My responsibility is to point out what you do 
wrong.” 

Alexanian lived in New York on the corner of 54th Street and First 
Avenue. In the same apartment building there also lived a string instrument 
teacher by the name of D. D. Dounis, who published his version of the Bach 
unaccompanied violin suites. He became very popular, especially in Amer- 
ica, because he claimed to have a cure for the nervous artist who couldn't 
control himself before concerts or on stage. So every artist, even great artists, 
used to go and take lessons from Dounis, expecting to get rid of their 
problems. Naturally, Alexanian and Dounis knew each other and one day, it 
happened that the three of us were at the barber shop on First Avenue at the 
same time, and we talked. During our conversation, Dounis said to both of 
us, “You are lucky that you only have normal artists to teach or make music 
with. | get only the kalikehs [meaning people with psychological problems]. 
They never ask me about a musical phrase or how to play it but talk a great 
deal about their problems.” Personally, | am sure that there is no cure for 
kalikehs, who have no discipline or the character to recognize that they can 
only do the best with what God has given them, respect it, and not try to 
show that they are better than they really are! 

| must say we all learned an extraordinary amount from Alexanian about 
how to make music. However, | don’t think many of his pupils really 
understood what he meant when he taught music, and in self-defense or 
ignorance, some of them used to say he was a destructive teacher. Very few 
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artists can stand criticism forever—or ever—and take it in good spirit and be 
so humble as to admit mistakes and benefit from them. They are usually 
afraid of losing, as they say, their personality. Alexanian didn’t care what was 
good for your personality as long as it was good for the content of the musical 
phrase. One musician who did appreciate Alexanian for the great teacher 
and critic he was was Emanuel Feuermann, the famous cellist. He called 
Alexanian the “Ober Rabbi” and would run to him after every one of his 
recitals which Alexanian attended to ask for his strict criticism. Bernard 
Greenhouse and my brother Mischa did the same. 

At least three times every week Alexanian would come to my Beekman 
Place apartment to have a very good dinner and good wine. He loved to eat 
and drink and smoke a big cigar. Then he would give me a lesson and what a 
lesson it was—not only playing the violin, but how to phrase, what every 
note meant in a phrase, why it was there and how one had to experience it 
physically, which vibrato to use—slow, fast, or medium—and how not to 
vibrate all the time the same way, how to make diminuendos, which are so 
very important, what a leading tone meant, where the harmony was strong or 
weak. In September of 1946, | wrote to Mrs. Coolidge about these evenings. 
“lam working every day with Poppyside (Mr. Alexanian). As a matter of fact, | 
have a new name for him, Sugar Daddy. The experience of being with him 
every evening is one of my greatest joys. Up until now we have been working 
only on Bach, and of course the discussions last till 2 and 3 a.m.” 

Diran Alexanian may not have been very popular, but he left enough 
friends and disciples all over the world to carry on his principles and his great 
spirit of music. We will not forget our “Rabbi” and we who had the privilege 
of being close to him will carry on his message. Long live his memory. It will 
be with me forever. 

Another man who had an extraordinary influence on Ralph and me and 
the Albeneri Trio was the great pianist Artur Schnabel. As far as | can recall, it 
was Mr. Serchinger, a mutual friend of Schnabel and myself, who called me 
and said that he had spoken to Schnabel and suggested me to play Schnabel’s 
sonata, as he was looking for a violinist. Well, | was more than overwhelmed 
that he would possibly consider me or accept me and | was a little frightened 
to face this great man and musician. Naturally, | asked for the music in 
advance and tried to work at nights to prepare it as well as | could, as during 
the days | was continuously involved with rehearsals with my two ensembles 
and, as | mentioned before, there was always the cooking and entertaining in 
the late evenings for my friends. 

Well, then came the famous day to go to Schnabel at his apartment at 2 
West 72nd Street. As Schnabel didn’t want to play his own composition, a 
good friend of his by the name of Eisner was the pianist. The sonata starts 
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right away with a small violin introduction and, my God, did he want it 
played FREELY! He always made up the most beautiful little stories for every 
phrase to help you to liberate yourself from any inhibitions. For me, to learn 
freedom, nobody has ever surpassed Schnabel as a musical teacher. Yes, 
Casals would always say, “Free yourself from the pages and play from your 
soul—but in measure.” Not Schnabel. Of course, for Casals or Schnabel or 
any other great musician, the “alphabet,” which is how to put the notes 
together to establish phrases, harmony, counterpoint, etc., was a given— 
something that a musician had to know—and then from this he had to 
liberate himself and “go to town” as we say in America, and enjoy it. But for 
Schnabel, freedom and keeping the big line was the most important thing. 

| will never forget the time in Ann Arbor when the Albeneri Trio played a 
concert and Schnabel was also there for a recital and lecture. One morning, 
he and | walked together and he talked, and how important it was what he 
said. “You know, Sasha, | have as yet never played a concert with one 
hundred percent or even fifty percent of my ability and | am perfectly happy 
if | play a concert and feel that | have achieved fifteen percent of what | can 
do.” Even today, there are still some who criticize him for dropping so many 
notes under the piano. | wish all of them who do this would crawl under this 
piano and search for his wrong notes! Then they might realize how unimpor- 
tant these wrong notes were and how important were the other notes, which 
made up the big musical lines. 

A lesson or rehearsal with Artur Schnabel was always an entire day, from 
10:00 a.m. until 5:00 or 6:00 in the afternoon, with the most wonderful 
sandwiches served during lunchtime by his most adorable wife. And what a 
fine singer and musician she was. He would very often ask her to sing some 
Schubert songs and he would accompany her. After listening to her, | 
realized that you didn’t have to have a beautiful, big voice but rather, you had 
to know what the song is all about and how to articulate the words and 
pronounce the meaning. Naturally, she knew very well how a phrase starts 
and ends. She practically spoke the songs. Still, every note was in the right 
place. 

Schnabel was without any doubt one of the most incredible human 
beings with an inexhaustible fantasy, and whatever he played really came 
from his deep soul and conviction, and he had plenty of soul and conviction. 
Without any doubt, he was for me one of the greatest musicians with whom | 
came in contact. He did compromise very seldom and always spoke his 
mind. For example, he once came backstage to Rudolf Serkin and said, 
“Dear Rudi, you have practiced enough in your life, | think it is about time 
you start making music and enjoying it.” Another time, he said about my 
wonderful colleague and friend Erich Itor Kahn, “Bei ihm regnets nicht,” an 
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untranslatable expression that literally says, “By him it doesn’t rain’—and it 
was definitely not a compliment. 

When Schnabel performed, he would certainly tell the conductors how 
to phrase. During rehearsals, he would simply stop and tell the conductor 
what he wanted and the conductor would immediately accept it, just as they 
would accept it from other great artists like Casals, Hubermann, Kreisler, 
Heifetz, Cortot, Thibaud and Szigeti. Not like it is today, when the soloist is 
afraid to ask for anything because if he interrupts the conductor he may not 
be re-engaged! Once in Hamburg, | was present at a rehearsal when 
Schnabel was playing the Mozart C Major Concerto with Otto Klemperer 
conducting. Klemperer was explaining to the orchestra what he wanted and 
talked and talked, for which he was famous. Schnabel finally stood up and 
said, “Otto, stop talking and conduct.” 

| not only had the pleasure of playing his sonata a few times but he also 
composed a beautiful trio for the Albeneri Trio. Those working days with him 
were fabulous. One time, we asked him to give us a lesson how to play the 
big E-flat Trio by Beethoven, and what an extraordinary learning experience it 
was on how to keep a big line going. Schnabel also composed a sonata for 
solo violin which lasts one hour and, imagine, his good friend and colleague, 
Professor Carl Flesch, learned it by heart and performed it. Carl Flesch told 
me that it took him a whole year to learn it with hours and hours of work each 
night, since during the day he gave lessons and played concerts. Schnabel 
also gave me the score of his sonata, which | still have, and expected me to 
learn it and perform it. Unfortunately, | could never find the time to learn it. 

In addition to the extraordinary musical guidance of these two great 
musicians, the two ensembles had the good fortune of having the spon- 
sorship of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

Everyone knows the name of Coolidge, but few people know about Mrs. 
Coolidge, and in my mind she did more for the arts, especially music, than 
anyone since Jefferson. Mrs. Coolidge was really the first one, after all the 
European royalty who were patrons of the arts, to dedicate her life and her 
fortune to furthering the role of chamber music all over the world—especially 
in the United States. Her influence was unbelievable. Concert halls with 
exceptionally good acoustics were financed and built in her name. She 
commissioned composers to write works. She sent chamber music ensem- 
bles across the United States to play concerts—mostly at universities and 
colleges. She sponsored chamber music ensembles within the schools them- 
selves and certainly deserves the most credit for the fact that in many colleges 
and universities, chamber music has become part of the curriculum. And, of 
course, she established the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation at the 
Library of Congress. 
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| believe | met Mrs. Coolidge the first time in California. She always had 
beside her a well-known professional string quartet which she had sponsored 
for some concert or festival. | think she probably sponsored more ensembles 
and established more chamber music societies than any other single human 
being. What a privilege it was for me, after | left the Budapest String Quartet, 
to have this extraordinary woman not only as a sponsor for my future musical 
undertakings but as the dear, simple, wonderful warm friend she was. What- 
ever ideas | had in musical education, she would be the first one to help me, 
not only financially, but also as an honest and supportive friend. All the 
advice she gave me was valid and extremely helpful in my development, and 
| must say, she was the first one to understand and to do so many different 
things in promoting good music all over the world. 

Certainly, she was the first one to give me moral and financial support in 
establishing the Kirkpatrick-Schneider ensemble and the Albeneri Trio, and 
her help continued with my other ventures—the unaccompanied Bach 
Suites, the Washington Square Concerts, the Casals Festivals, as well as my 
concerts all over the United States. She always gave the most wonderful 
advice as only as very deep friend can do. | am very proud indeed to have 
received in 1945, at the Library of Congress, the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Medal for Outstanding Services to Chamber Music. 

Her philosophy was very simple: “My father made money from other 
people and | have the responsibility to give it back to the people but, of 
course, in my way, which is with chamber music in his memory.” 

Mrs. Coolidge’s fortune came from her father, Albert Sprague, who had 
established the largest wholesale grocery business in the world. The family 
lived in Chicago, where Mrs. Coolidge met and married her husband, a 
doctor. In 1904, she and her husband moved to Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
and, after the death of her husband and her parents, she began her musical 
philanthropy in earnest. 

In 1918, she built the South Mountain Music Center near Tanglewood. 
On a hundred acres of land she built a wooden concert hall which seats 500 
people and is very like the Coolidge Auditorium at the Library of Congress. 
Then she built four separate cottages to house the members of the string 
quartet, a wooden house for herself with a music room, and for her son, 
Sprague, and his family, a brick house, because Sprague was afraid of fires. 
From 1918 to 1924, there were annual South Mountain Chamber Music 
Festivals. Later, these festivals were called the Berkshire Festivals of Chamber 
Music. 

Mrs. Coolidge always dressed very simply. She had only two rings—one 
her marriage band and the other given to her by her mother—and she had a 
very funny little hat which her husband gave her. She did everything she 
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could for her only child, Sprague, who was a professor at Harvard. Though 
she was very proud of his professional accomplishments as a mathematician, 
it gave her special joy that he played the oboe and viola. Sprague’s wife 
played the bassoon and double bass and all of Mrs. Coolidge’s grandchildren 
were somehow involved with music. 

Physically, as well as spiritually, she was a very big woman. She was 
quite a gourmet and liked to eat and drink a good bottle of wine. She owned 
a very big old-fashioned Packard convertible and we used to go riding in the 
country and she would let me drive her big car. She would sit alongside me 
and show me and speak to me of the country she knew so well. On one such 
outing, the battery which was underneath the old Packard came loose and 
fell down. | managed to drive the car to a garage where, in order to fix the 
battery, they had to raise the whole car by putting it on a mechanical rack. 
But Mrs. Coolidge insisted on remaining in the car the entire time, even 
while it was elevated. Sitting up there, in her funny little hat, she really 
looked like the Queen of Sheba! 

How she loved nature and the country! We used to go for rides in the 
Berkshires very often. There were very special and dear friends of hers in 
Pittsfield—Jay Rosenfeld and his delightful wife. Jay was the music critic of 
the paper and an amateur violinist—a wonderful man—and we became very 
close friends. There was always chamber music at his home with Sprague 
and members of the Boston Symphony—usually the concertmaster, Richard 
Burgin, and his wife and Koussevitsky would join us. Those were beautiful 
times we had together. 

Mrs. Coolidge had a wonderful, matter-of-fact sense of humor. In her 
later years, she didn’t hear very well, which led to a funny story. When 
someone asked her why she didn’t support modern art the way she did 
modern music, her explanation was, “I may be deaf, but I’m not blind.” Once 
at a party, | introduced her to a very intelligent humanities professor who was 
also a lover of music. Afterwards, | asked her how she liked the man, and she 
replied, “I have no idea if he is intelligent or stupid because he never said a 
word. | had to talk all the time just to keep the conversation up, so | actually 
was talking to a very intelligent person—myself.” 

When she had an idea (and her ideas were good), she would call you up 
in the middle of the night to ask if you would be free during this-and-this 
period or play three or four programs at such-and-such a university or 
college. And, in the middle of the night, you had to be ready to give her an 
answer. Then she would always say, “You know, at my age [she was already 
in her mid-eighties] | only need two or three hours of sleep.” She also said to 
me once, “Sasha, eighty-nine is near ninety, but ninety is near one hundred.” 

We very often played sonatas together. She was quite a good pianist and 
learned a few sonatas especially well but, of course, you had to follow her. 
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She also composed a little and painted—t still have a gouache painting of 
hers. She had a big, beautiful personality and certainly nobody could say no 
to her, but you didn’t have to say no because whatever she did or asked you 
to do was very important and beautiful for making a better world and 
educating people in chamber music. 

Mrs. Coolidge admired Casals very much and had known him quite well 
when he lived in New York before the war. She was so proud when | chose to 
study the unaccompanied Bach Suites with Casals and then perform them for 
her all over the United States, and when | arranged the first Casals Festival in 
Prades. | am sure she would have been there if it had been possible. When 
you read the telegram she sent on the occasion of Casals’ seventieth birthday, 
you will realize what an extraordinary personality she was: 


For Pablo Casals: 


To have come under the influence of Pablo Casals is to have been enriched 
artistically, intellectually, emotionally and above all, spiritually. 

To witness the domination of his inflexible integrity of mind, heart and 
soul, is an adventure in fine living. 

To have shared his humor, his compassion, his understanding and, of 
course, his peerless artistry, has been an ennobling experiment in friend- 
ship. 

For the pleasure he has given; for the standards he has raised; for the 
lessons he has taught in loyalty and unselfishness—I thank him lovingly, 
and wish him “Happy Birthday.” 


Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 


For ten years, from 1944 to her death in 1954, Mrs. Coolidge was a great 
friend to me and a guiding force in my career. Shortly after | left the Budapest 
Quartet, | was asked to take over the leadership of the Pro Arte Quartet 
because of Onou’s death. | asked Mrs. Coolidge for advice and she told me 
she thought it would be foolish for me to assume such a time-consuming 
responsibility when the whole reason for leaving the Budapest was to have 
the time and the freedom to explore other musical forms. Of course, | knew 
she was right, for even then | realized that diversity in music making was to 
be the guiding principle throughout the rest of my career. 

Although there are still Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Festivals every year 
at the Library of Congress, | feel she deserves more commemoration. Her 
contribution to chamber music was so exceptional, and the quality of her 
patronage was so enlightened, that | feel she should be more widely known. 
Her papers—which really form a history of chamber music in the twentieth 
century—were given to the Music Division of the Library of Congress and | 
have donated my personal letters from her, as well as those from Pablo 
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Casals. | have urged that the Music Division commission a biography, and 
they agreed that it would be a good idea. | learned recently that Henry 
Temianka has written a biography of her. 

Often, to this day, when | go out on stage to play a chamber music 
concert, | wish she would be sitting in the center of the front row, listening 
carefully to the music with her little hearing trumpet. 


I was still continuing my concertizing with Ralph Kirkpatrick and the 
Albeneri Trio when | became involved with a new ensemble, the New York 
Piano Quartet. The idea came from my friend John Hammond, who ap- 
proached me in 1947 with the suggestion that pianist Mieszyslaw 
Horszowski, violist Milton Katims, cellist Frank Miller and myself record 
piano quartets for Columbia Records. 

I soon realized that | couldn’t do both the Albeneri Trio and the New 
York Quartet at the same time and since | had played enough piano trios, | 
was more interested in and thought it more important to perform the piano 
quartets. So | told my colleagues in the Albeneri Trio that | would play 
through the 1947-48 season and resign in the spring of 1948. Naturally, | did 
regret having to leave the ensemble, because for so many years we had 
played concerts all over America and had had a close and beautiful rela- 
tionship, humanly and in making music. It was especially difficult severing 
the relationship with Erich Itor Kahn, since we had been friends since 1924, 
when we were students together. 

When the New York Quartet was formed, Milton Katims was assistant 
conductor and solo viola player with the NBC Symphony Orchestra (and 
conducted “The Eternal Lights”). Frank Miller was the NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra’s first solo cellist and Horszowski was a very close friend of Arturo 
Toscanini, who was at that time the conductor of the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra. It was fascinating to work with these men who were so influenced 
by Toscanini because Toscanini’s meticulous approach to music making was 
in direct contrast to the freewheeling musical interpretation of Furtwangler, 
Schnabel or Casals. It was especially interesting to work with Horszowski, 
because he was greatly influenced by both Toscanini and Casals, and | 
enjoyed very much being able to learn from these great influences about 
music making. 

Though the New York Quartet was formed to make recordings, we 
stayed together and began making concert appearances as well. And again, 
this became a long, very close human and musical relationship for all of us— 
making music together and enjoying it as well as life. 

When Sklar, the principal bass player of Toscanini’s orchestra, played the 
Schubert Trout Quintet with us, after one rehearsal and lots of food and good 
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wine, he asked Katims, “Do you think Sasha is happy?” “I don’t know, ask 
him,” Katims replied. Katims told me about this conversation, and | didn’t 
sleep for a whole night trying to think if | am happy! 

Once, the New York Quartet was scheduled to play in Columbus, Ohio, 
on a Sunday afternoon. Three of us arrived on Saturday evening, but Mr. 
Horszowski arrived earlier to check the piano in the tremendously big 
auditorium, which seats over 3,000 people. When we arrived at the hotel, 
Horszowski said, “Boys, | am sorry to disappoint you, but you will have to 
play string trios at the concert tomorow.” Well, when | went to the hall to 
check on the piano, | found a small upright piano sitting on that big stage. Of 
course, there was absolutely no possibility of getting a piano from a dealer 
anywhere over the weekend. At the last minute, however, we were lucky to 
get a friend of ours to lend us her piano, which was brought in a private truck. 
Somehow the four of us managed to get it on stage in time to play the 
concert. 


In 1947 and 1948, | taught at the Washington State University in Seattle 
during the summer sessions. The chamber music class of the Conservatory 
had at least forty to fifty students and we also gave a few concerts at the 
University. There were two nuns in the class, both violinists, who attended 
all the rehearsals but when they didn’t come to play the first concert, | 
wondered why. | was told that they were not allowed to go out in the 
evenings. One of the nuns asked me how to hold the bow and violin 
correctly and | remember telling her that the best way is to look in the mirror 
to see if the position is right. | also discovered that nuns are not supposed to 
look in the mirror. 

One morning, | started the rehearsal with Eine Kleine Nachtmusik by 
Mozart, in which the violas start with an open “G” string. The leader of the 
viola section was a charming little girl by the name of Jackie. When we 
started the first chord, the viola section was terribly out-of-tune because of 
the open “G” string, so | turned to Jackie and said, “Jackie, | like you very 
much but | don’t like your ‘G’ string,” and there was the most incredible 
laughter from everyone in the orchestra. | didn’t have the slightest idea what 
it really meant since | was still a bit of a “greenhorn.” After rehearsal, | had to 
see the head of the Music Department in her office. She was a very charming 
but strict woman called Dr. Monroe. When | arrived, she was in the recep- 
tion room with all the secretaries of the office and | asked her, “Dr. Monroe, 
what does it mean a ‘G’ string?” Imagine this very proper, white-haired lady 
with a very pale complexion turning very red. She quickly took me into her 
office and told me, “One doesn’t ask such questions in public,” without, of 
course, explaining to me what it meant. | finally found out from a male friend 
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and when | met Gypsy Rose Lee in person, | couldn’t help telling her what 
had happened to me. 

Whenever | was on the West Coast, | would visit Stravinsky and his 
wonderful wife, Vera Arturovna, in Los Angeles. | would drive to and from 
New York in a beautiful Cadillac convertible which | bought very cheaply 
from Saul Steinberg. They thought my Cadillac was wonderful, and | agreed 
to sell it to them (also very cheaply) because the car really was much better 
suited to a famous composer than to a violinist. In a way, it’s quite fitting that 
Stravinsky, through me, bought Saul Steinberg’s car, because I’ve always felt 
that Stravinsky's compositions and Steinberg’s drawings share a very similar 
sense of fantasy. 

Years later, Saul wanted to sell me his Jaguar and wrote me this very 
funny letter: 
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On my visits to Los Angeles, | would also see Professor Adolf Rebner, 
from Frankfurt, who had emigrated to the United States before the war and 
settled in Los Angeles to be near one of his sons. Professor Rebner told me the 
sad story of why he sold his beautiful Guarnerius violin, which, as | men- 
tioned early, eventually wound up in the possession of Isaac Stern. Rebner’s 
brother lived in Vienna and when the Nazis took over, his brother wrote to 
him and said that if he could send him 20,000 marks, he could get out. So 
Professor Rebner had to sell his Guarnerius to be able to send the money to 
his brother. But it did no good—he was not able to escape and was killed by 
the Germans. 

| have not mentioned anything about my family during the war because 
Mischa and | knew very little. Mischa’s first wife, Lotte, and his daughter 
Natasha were in New York and safe, but about the others there was no word. 

Then one day we received a postcard from Grisha. He and his wife and 
child had survived the war, but he didn’t know what had happened to our 
mother and sister. 

Even before the war ended, Ralph and | had wanted to go to Europe and 
play for the civilian population in the Allied countries. Finally, we were able 
to arrange a tour of Holland, England and France to begin in the spring of 
1947. When we got the card from Grisha, | contacted my friend Pierre Cot, 
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who had returned to Paris after the war was over. During the war he lived in 
Washington, D.C. Cot, who had been Minister of Aviation in the Blum 
government before the fall of France, had good relations with the Russians. | 
was hoping he could help get Grisha and his family out of Russian-controlled 
Vilna. Then | would be in Paris to meet them. 

Ralph and | landed in Holland in May 1974 to begin our tour in 
Amsterdam. Flying over Rotterdam was a horror—the entire city was de- 
stroyed by the Germans. When we reached Paris, | learned that Cot had been 
successful in obtaining Grisha’s release. | got a room at the Hotel des St. Peres 
and waited for news of the time of their arrival. 

It was wonderful to be back in Paris again. After a concert one night at 
the Salle Gaveau, | took some of my old friends from Paris out to dinner. We 
stayed very late at the Cafe Flore, Place St. Germain, and when they finally 
threw us out, | began playing the fiddle on the street. Someone opened their 
window and threw out a 25-centime. | still have it. 

My friend Suzanne Dechevaux-Dumesnil, who | knew from my time in 
Paris with the Budapest Quartet, attended one of the concerts. When we 
talked after the performance, she told me that she had married and she 
invited me home to meet her husband. That is how | met and became friends 
with Samuel Beckett. They had a living arrangement as sensible as Jeffer- 
son’s. The kitchen was in the middle and on one side was his living space and 
on the other side was hers—with a piano, as she played very well. 

Finally the day came when | learned that Grisha and his family were 
arriving. | reserved two more rooms, ordered food and drinks, and went to 
fetch them at the Gare St. Lazare. Imagine my excitement at seeing my 
brother again who had survived the terrible war alone! We had not seen each 
other for seventeen years. At last the train arrived, and there he was, quite 
healthy, with his wife, Betja, and their young son, Alek. Also at the station to 
meet them were some of their friends, survivors of the concentration camps, 
who had made it to Paris before them. 

Grisha and his family got off the train with dozens of packages. They had 
bought salamis, dark bread, cheeses, conserved pickles, and two bottles of 
vodka, as they must have thought there wouldn’t be anything to eat or drink 
in Paris. We went to the hotel and spent the whole night together talking, and 
| learned what Grisha had been through. 

When Grisha and his wife had been put inside the concentration camp, 
unfortunately Betja was pregnant. No newborn babies were allowed in the 
camp, so they knew the baby would be killed unless they could somehow get 
it out. Because Grisha looked very Aryan, he had been picked by the Nazis 
to carry the water barrels outside the camp to get water. When the baby was 
born, they put it in one of the empty water barrels and Grisha smuggled it out 
of the camp. Once outside, Grisha prevailed upon a Christian family to take 
care of the child. One day, Grisha and Betja were told that the next day a 
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train was coming which would transport the occupants of the camp to 
Germany, where they would be killed. That night, Grisha and his wife and a 
few of their friends escaped, and for the rest of the war, they lived in the 
sewers of Vilna. For a whole week they had only one barrel of water to drink, 
and Grisha sometimes had to beat Betja in order to stop her from using more 
than the day’s precious ration. 

After the war was over, Grisha and his wife went to claim their baby, 
who was now almost five years old. Naturally, the family did not want to give 
him up. 

Our reunion was wonderful, but the terrible thing in both our minds was 
not knowing what had happened to Manya and our mother. 

After a stay in France, | arranged through a Canadian friend of mine for 
Grisha and his family to emigrate to Canada, where they put their lives back 
together. Grisha got a good job as a foreman of a metal shop, his wife 
resumed her profession as a nurse, and their son, Alek, grew up to be a 
lawyer. Grisha and his wife gave a lot of money to support European Jews 
who were rebuilding their lives in Israel, but they never wanted to visit Israel 
themselves because they felt they would be too much reminded of what 
they’d been through. 

In November 1983, Grisha died of a heart attack. He had not been well 
for some time, but his death was very sudden. It was only at his funeral that | 
realized the full extent of his separateness from Mischa and me. Music 
opened up the world to us in a way that it was not open to him. It made me 
feel very sad. But | also realized that whatever Mischa and | have achieved 
we really owed to our parents, who were so determined that we make 
something of our talents. 

While | was in Paris waiting for Grisha and his family, | was taken to visit 
an orphanage by a friend of Betja’s from Vilna, who was now living in Paris. 
The orphans were living in a chateau outside of Paris that had belonged to the 
owner of the big Parisian department store called Printemps. He was Jewish 
and during the war he was put into a concentration camp and disappeared. 
After the war, his son donated his father’s chateau as an orphanage for Jewish 
children who had lost their parents. When Grisha and Betja arrived, we all 
went back to the orphanage together. The plight of those fifty children made 
a great impression on me, and | resolved to help them in whatever way | 
could when | returned to America. It was after | got back to New York that | 
remembered Moishe Kisling’s parties during the war to help French painters. 
| decided to have parties to benefit the children and to auction manuscripts 
(Stravinsky's, etc.), paintings and drawings (Saul Steinberg’s, Sandy Calder’s, 
etc.), and photographs (Mili’s, Elisofon’s, Capa’s, etc.) which they donated. At 
one of these parties we raised $1,500 for the orphans, which was enough to 
support them for a few months. 

We did not find out the fate of my mother and sister until | returned to the 
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United States. One day | had a specific question about an early Mozart 
sonata | was playing with Ralph, and | went to see Rudolf Serkin because he 
had a photostat of the original manuscript. When | arrived at his apartment, 
before | could ask him the question, there was an urgent phone call for me 
from my brother Mischa. He told me he had just gotten the terrible news that 
our mother and sister had died in Auschwitz. 

Of course, Rudi was right there when | heard, and | think there was 
something very profound established between us at that moment, and some- 
thing very Jewish. His father had been a shoemaker in the old country, and 
of course Jewish, and mine a locksmith, and | am not sure if this had anything 
to do with the feeling of deep brotherly love which grew between us and 
still exists. 

From that visit to Paris in 1947, | began to understand the enormity of 
what had happened to the Jews in Europe. Men, women, and children had 
been killed, systematically and ruthlessly murdered, for one reason only— 
they were Jews. 

No one has expressed it so movingly as William Shakespeare in The 
Merchant of Venice, with Shylock’s famous speech: “. . . and, what's his 
reason? | am a Jew. Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affection, passions? fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer as a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if you poison us, 
do we not die? and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge?” 

| have never been able to understand how European Jews, who were 
thrown out of Europe by the Nazis and who, in many cases lost friends and 
relatives in the Holocaust, could go back to Germany to play or to conduct as 
soon as the war was over. A few of these musicians, like George Szell, Bruno 
Walter, and William Steinberg, had become successful in the United States, 
so they certainly didn’t have to go to Germany and Austria for any reason. 

Many other artists returned as well; it was done very quietly. The only 
one who made headlines by going to Germany right after the war was Yehudi 
Menuhin, son of Jewish Russian parents who emigrated first to Israel, where 
his father was a university professor, then to California, where Yehudi was 
born. He was not raised in Europe or Germany, and he had never lived in 
Germany or Austria, and that, | believe, is his only possible excuse. 

Since the war, | have never gone back to Germany or Austria and never 
asked for financial reparations, which | would have gotten. | would have felt 
dirty to accept payment because | was born a Jew. Because | lived in 
Germany, | do feel that it wasn’t just Hitler and his clique who exterminated 
the Jews, but that the German and Austrian people also played a part in it. 

No wonder their Hymn starts “Deutschland ber Alles.” 
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|: May of 1945, | went to Reno, Nevada, for six weeks to establish 
residence and get a divorce from my first wife. It was one of the most 
remarkable experiences of my life, and after | had gotten the divorce and was 
on the train from Reno to New York, | wrote down what had happened. 

You arrive at a small, very insignificant station after having spent two 
hours at a little station called Sparks, two miles before getting to Reno, so 
instead of 10:10 in the evening, you arrive after midnight. Your lawyer has 
made reservations at the Riverside Hotel, where you spend one night. Well, 
you leave your luggage at the hotel and try to get somewhere something to 
eat before going to bed. The streets are all full of light and every door is some 
kind of gambling place—you simply can’t miss it. Of course, the first place 
you visit is Harrod’s Club, which is advertised all over the country. The door 
opens the moment you step on the property—by itself—and there you are! 
You see hundreds of people, everyone extraordinarily busy with himself. 
Crap tables, roulette, black jack, slot machines from a penny to a dollar, 
lotto, any game on earth! You see silver dollars only. All the paper money is 
immediately buried into the table’s half-slot, never to be seen again. The girls 
who work there make it quite charming and the bar is the last place you 
really want to start or stop. It is mostly the place where you finish! 

You start with just a little bit of “21,” where four or five people, sleepy or 
drunk, play the game—some of them winning in the beginning. You see piled 
up a hundred silver dollars and two minutes later you look again and wonder 
where it has gone. One man even changed five silver dollars for paper, 
saying to his neighbor, “This is for breakfast.” But here three minutes later, 
even the breakfast five dollars go back to the burying place. 

Then comes roulette. There, everyone has his favorite numbers and 
systems. One man just across the table says, “You know, | have been playing 
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number fourteen since last night!!” And, of course, he didn’t miss mention- 
ing that it cost him $1,800. Everyone plays 17-20 and a double zero because 
the 17-20 are somehow more attractive to you, being in the middle and the 
same for the two zeros—which are green. The other numbers are only for 
more experienced players. 

Then, suddenly | discovered a big table. Everyone was excited and | 
heard two girls shouting, “Make it, make it the easy way!” “Here comes a 
good shooter!” The next moment, | had a silver dollar somewhere on the 
table. Then two silver dollars, then four silver dollars. “This doesn’t belong to 
me,” | thought. No, there it was, eight dollars. | looked around me; all very 
nervous faces, none of them relaxed, and | thought if those eight dollars 
would belong to somebody, he would have taken them. | considered what 
would happen if | tried to take the eight dollars. Well, my neighbor may hit 
me over the head. | looked at him. No, he didn’t even blink with his eyes and 
wasn't looking at anybody. On the right side was an old lady. No, she 
definitely wouldn't do it. Finally | said, “To hell, so they will arrest me,” and 
just at the moment when | had my hand to go to the table, | saw two hands 
like an elephant, taking away the eight dollars and at the same time scream- 
ing, “Seven away, next shooter coming up, and he is a good one!” 

I next saw a plate on the wall with eighty numbers and | decided this 
time | am not going to be fooled and shall ask for all the necessary explana- 
tions before | start playing the game. | approached a very nice elderly lady 
and asked if she could explain the game to me. The answer was, “Are you 
fooling, don’t you read numbers?” Anyway, a man gave me a book with all 
the explanations and after carefully reading it through, | decided to play a 
few tickets, which if | am lucky and don’t make any mistakes, | may get for 
one dollar $3,600! Well, the play started and after thirty seconds the game 
was over. The fellow who sold me the tickets said after | talked to him for 
awhile, “Oh God, nobody wins, all of them are fools.” At last, | thought | 
would go over to the bar and have something to drink. There | saw all the 
people who have tried every game, every system of luck and nothing hap- 
pened, so they were waiting for somebody at the bar to buy them a drink. 

| finally decided to get some sleep. Arriving back at the hotel, | heard 
some piano playing and discovered that the Riverside Bar was going full 
blast! The bar was crowded and some captain was singing just like Chaliapin 
and an ex-sailor was playing a piano covered with old and young girls, all 
just raping him with their blue eyes! Of course, the roulette, crap and black 
jack tables were working full speed. Being exhausted, | simply had to go to 
bed. When | came to the fourth floor where | had my room, | discovered that 
next to my room there was still a party going on. | took a bath and fell asleep 
listening to the romantic conversation going on next door. 

Next morning, | awoke feeling the wonderful dry air coming in the 
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window and decided to call my lawyer. After talking to him and arranging to 
see him at his office at 10:00 a.m., | shaved, washed up and went down for 
breakfast, where | discovered that the San Francisco Chronicle was read. | 
bought one. Reading it and having my coffee, | saw at the next table a man 
ordering his breakfast and having the Chronicle, but not even looking at the 
front page, which was full of the prospect of the San Francisco Conference, 
the Pacific war, Roosevelt's death, the end of the war in Europe. No, the 
green page with the funnies was the first thing he looked at, then sports to see 
if the Dodgers won. | looked at my watch—9:45—and paid, leaving in a 
hurry to get to my lawyer's office. After walking one block, | asked where the 
office building was and was told, “You are just standing with your feet on the 
property.” Well, | had ten more minutes time. So | thought, “How does it 
look, a gambling place at this time in the morning?” So | looked. Nothing had 
changed. All the tables were working the same way like a war factory, only 
with different faces—night shift—day shift—the same silver dollars. 

Arriving at the lawyer's office, everything was suddenly proper and 
human. | was asked by a charming secretary to come into the office where | 
met my lawyer. My first problem was to find a place out of town—a ranch. | 
had heard so much about them—places where you rode horses and your 
privacy is the most honored property, and | had had enough of Reno. My 
lawyer called up two places and made appointments for me to see both—one 
at 11:00 a.m. and the other at 2:00 p.m. | was suffering with rheumatism and 
asked him to place me somewhere near a hot spring about which | had also 
heard so much. Of course, my divorce case will be brought up six weeks 
later and | don’t have to worry anymore so long as | have the Power of 
Attorney from my wife. “Do | have to say anything at court?” “Oh, this we 
will rehearse a few days before!” He wished me good luck and | left. 

At eleven, | was called for by a young man who, | discovered by his 
accent, was a foreigner. But he talked about his ranch like an old cowboy. Of 
course, there are horses, lots of people are at the moment at the ranch, but he 
will find a quiet room for me. | arrived at the first ranch | ever saw in my life. | 
saw two horses, quite unconcerned about everything but their grass, and two 
dogs. Inside the house, | was introduced to his wife, a very beautiful girl, and 
he showed me all the rooms. Not one occupied! Well, they all just left this 
morning, and he was just starting the ranch and there was no cook at the 
moment, but everything was fine! Two main rooms on the first floor were 
really made for honeymooning—if | would choose one, the rest were just 
being made ready to move in. | thanked him very much, said that | had 
another appointment to see another ranch the same afternoon, and | will call 
him later with my decision. He was very nice and brought me back to the 
hotel at 12:30. | just had enough time to wash up and eat a quiet lunch. | 
thought, | shall try to find some interesting restaurant and going around, | 
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landed again at Harrod’s. Well, | might as well try for ten minutes roulette 
before going to have lunch, as my appointment was only at 2:00 p.m. Mrs. 
Nelson will call for you. Well, everything was perfect. 

I started 17-20, zero, double zero and 36 because it is the last number. 
Yes, seventeen came. | didn’t believe it. Then again and again the numbers 
were just coming as I wanted them. A lady suggested | try seven and ten and 
seven was the winner! Someone else wanted me to play on twenty-six and 
twenty-nine. | thought, “Why not?” And it was twenty-nine! | heard another 
man telling me, “Put on five and eight.” | won. | simply did everything they 
told me. Then | looked at my watch—2:00 p.m. Oh my God, | have an 
appointment at the hotel at 2:00 p.m. with Mrs. Nelson. To hell, | could let 
her wait. Maybe she’s an older lady. | kept taking suggestions and kept 
winning. Finally, | knew | had better cash in my chips. 

A girl went to the manager. Well, till he comes back, just one more try. 
And | won again! Now, it is 2:22. Well, maybe she is about fifty or sixty years 
old. Then again, seventeen, a winner, but | forgot to play seventeen because 
of Mrs. Nelson—I hate her and who is she anyway? The manager came up 
and gave me $205. 

“Thank you. Ill take the $200 and, just for fun, play all around seven- 
teen before | go. Thank you, | enjoyed it very much.” 

But you see, | didn’t come here to gamble. | am exhausted. | worked for 
two years without having any rest and for these six weeks | promised myself | 
must rest and just sleep, eat, and read and not see any people at all—no 
excitements. Seventeen winner—I can’t believe it! Well, you simply can’t 
stop now. To hell with Mrs. Nelson, she can wait even if | never get there. | 
played and played, won and lost, but finally at 3:00 p.m., | left. | won $500, 
cashed it in, and went out the door which opens when you step with your 
foot. Outside, it was sunny, beautiful weather—and I'd been inside all this 
time. My pulse must have been running at one hundred ninety. | suddenly 
noticed that my jacket was torn with a piece of material hanging down and 
the button still holding on to the jacket—it was because of too many silver 
dollars in my pocket. 

Two minutes later | was in the hotel asking at the desk for a Mrs. Nelson. 
The girl told me a Miss Nelson was waiting for me in the bar. When | walked 
to the bar | thought, did that girl really mean Miss Nelson? Anyway, | had all 
excuses made up—| walked out too far in the hills, taken by the beautiful 
nature and mountains, and had been fooled by the distance—which | later 
discovered to be the truth. There | was in the bar and at the left | saw three 
young, charming girls sitting but, of course, | disregarded them and con- 
tinued to look for my Mrs. Nelson. | heard my name and turning around, | 
found that it was from the table with the three girls. First, one stood up, 
introducing herself as Miss Nelson, age about twenty-two, dressed in western 
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trousers, very attractive, healthy, blue eyes. Then | was introduced to Mrs. W 
and Mrs. B, of whom I shall talk more later. Of course, | went on to make my 
excuses but was immediately interrupted by the simple statement, “Oh, 
never mind, we never hurry. We always have time for another drink, and we 
expect everyone to be late, especially the first day, just trying to gamble a 
little.” Well, we had a drink together and from the thirty minutes talking to 
them, | was sure that their place would be where | would spend my six weeks 
without knowing where it is or what | am getting into. As a matter of fact, my 
lawyer had said, “I think this is the place that will suit you better.” 

We drove out of Reno. | recognized the road going to Lake Tahoe, via 
Mt. Rose, from a few years ago. We passed a few spring baths and continued 
out to Washoe County over a perfectly beautiful road where you could see 
for thirty miles on all sides. Everything of any interest was explained to me 
during the drive and before we arrived at our destination, we four were 
already calling each other by our first names. Here | really saw my first dude 
ranch and it reminded me of a Bavarian farm where | once spent a few 
weeks. Of course, there were no horses! | met Mrs. Peg and Mrs. Alice of the 
P & G Ranch and then | went to look at all the rooms. The most beautiful of 
all was the double one. It was explained by Miss Nelson that she, of course, 
doesn’t decide anything. This is up to Emily—Emily the Angel—who was in 
town but will be back soon. We had another drink and thirty minutes later a 
car drove by and | saw a woman come in. It was Emily—very charming, 
small, perfectly dressed in a sports suit with a hat. | tried to see her eyes when 
we looked at each other but | met a very glassy expression. Well, | thought, 
she doesn’t like me. 

| was invited to have dinner but before, another drink! Mind you, there 
was a kind of bar with all imaginable kinds of bottles of every kind. | later 
discovered that every bottle was the property of some girl, marked with her 
initials. Nobody was allowed to have liquor in the room and if they wanted to 
have a drink, they had to do it in the salon of the ranch. Most all of them 
drank gin and the martinis were usually made four or five to one. Dinner was 
announced and everybody went to the table, some dressed. | was placed 
near Miss Nelson, who | discovered right away to be the most simple girl. 

At the table, | thought about my first impressions of each one. Miss 
Emily would not talk or give me one look! | tried even to compel her with 
hypnotizing. Nothing doing. To the right was Mrs. Betsy, who reminded me 
of my soon-to-be ex-wife in manners and looks. Next, Martha who was the 
most sophisticated, but convincingly, and | thought everyone of them ad- 
mired her because they maybe all wanted to be the same way. Opposite me, 
a very young girl, Mrs. Peggy, who made remarks which reminded me of 
some of the college girls at Smith or Mills. Next, Mrs. Connie, who had 
watery eyes and was always choking and talking about her sinuses, which | 
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later discovered to be alcoholism. Next to her was Mrs. Alice, who made 
little remarks to Martha, then laughed with a shrill, fast voice. Dinner over. 
Then, back to the salon, where | decided to talk to Emily if she would give me 
a minute. Of course, and we might as well go up and see which room | liked 
best and there talk over the business. Two minutes later everything was 
settled; | would go back to town with Miss Nelson, get my luggage, and 
come back the same night. | took the only double room because of winning 
the $500 that morning. 

We left ten minutes later, stopped at the hotel, checked out, paid and 
had a beer at the bar. | then asked Cathy Nelson what is her lucky number. 
“Eleven,” she said. Just one dollar on it. It came and payed fifteen dollars on 
the crap table and we left for home. We arrived and | was so tired that | 
couldn't keep my eyes open anymore, but Cathy Nelson said, “I am going 
over to Carson City to see the others.” 

“What do you mean, you go out again?” 

“Qh, just to have a beer.” 

| couldn't believe it. “Not for me. | go to bed and sleep.” 

Well, as | discovered later, this was my first and last night of sleep for a 
long time to come. 

Next morning, up at 11:00 o'clock. When | came down to have break- 
fast, everybody was just getting up and talking about last night. Everyone had 
done something, but what are you going to do now—riding or swimming? 
Well, Martha was going to play golf with Connie. Betsy was having her 
appointment at court at 1:30 p.m., being very nervous about it with every- 
body making her feel better by trying to make it funny. Peggy had to stand 
witness for her residence, so they were gone. The others were going riding. | 
thought, no riding today—it was the first day and it would be my first time on 
a horse. No, | must get acclimated first. There were eighteen horses and 
everyone had a favorite which they wanted me to ride. That same day came 
the news—Maverick is back!! Who was Maverick, a horse, cow, planet, or 
saint? Maverick, it turned out, was a cowboy, wrangler, friend, everything 
on earth! 

At 5:00 o'clock, everyone was back from town, riding, golfing, divorc- 
ing. First cocktails, then dinner was served. By this time, everyone started to 
take less and less notice of me, which | thought was quite nice. Later, | 
discovered it was because of my growing a beard, which | decided to do 
when | arrived in Nevada just to rest awhile from shaving twice a day. But 
soon | started to shave again. 

After dinner, to the living room. Then suddenly, Emily and Cathy are 
going to Carson City—just for an hour to have a beer. Would | join them? 
Carson City? Well, | never heard of it. Where is it, how far? “Oh God, Sasha, 
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don’t you know Carson City, the capital of Nevada?” Just ten miles? Well, you 
must see it! 

Maverick appeared. | saw a thin man, a small head, with a big western 
hat which he took off being introduced to everyone. Of course, they asked 
him to have a drink. “Oh, no,” he refused right away, “wouldn’t think of it at 
all!” Well, just a Coca Cola? For the first time | saw him opening his mouth. | 
didn’t believe it—three teeth sticking out and that’s all—which made him 
ugly as hell. But, there was at least a man, one person, and a cowboy who 
wouldn't drink alcohol. Strange, but very agreeable indeed. The con- 
versation was about Nugget, Little Joy, Half Pint, Tulip, Cascade, etc. | 
discovered they were all horses belonging to the ranch. Nugget was dancing, 
Little Joy had the most wonderful, fast walk, Half Pint wonderful for trotting, 
Tulip the gallop—all expressions | didn’t know but which | would soon 
discover. Anyway, let’s go to Carson City! 

Well, nobody would go—not even Maverick—only Connie and Cathy. 
Should I? Yes, why not go once to see the capital of Nevada with its nightlife. 
| went upstairs with these thoughts: Well, I’ll take $50 to lose. This is enough 
isn’t it? Or maybe with my luck, | may even win? But | discovered that | had 
only $100 bills. Well, | can always change $100 and then keep the $50, 
couldn’t I? 1 am not a gambler, am |? Well, here we go to Carson City! 

We drove out on a beautiful road. There was still some light as the 
evenings are clear like crystal and those ten miles are really perfectly en- 
chanting as you see as far as ten to twenty miles. We arrived at Carson City 
and Cathy said, “Let's first stop at Ella’s.” Well, this was the Capital Bar. In we 
go—introduced to Ella—the bar like any other bar with roulette and black 
jack tables. Let's have a beer. Of course, a beer, why not? And play a little 
roulette, Sasha, yes? Of course, yes! | changed my $100, got $80 back and 
started with $20. | didn’t have time to sip the beer and $20 were gone. Well, | 
thought, One can’t have luck every day and anyway, | want to lose $50 
tonight, right? Sure! Well, we can still try with $30 more. Again changed and 
two minutes later, now $50 were gone. That's enough, let's go. | heard 
Connie say, “Well, let's go, see ya, Ella.” 

There we were outside and only then | remembered that both Connie 
and Cathy were still going somewhere. We hadn’t even started, having spent 
not more than twenty minutes at the Capital Bar. | thought, we'd better go 
home. No, now it’s across the street, one little block which nobody would 
walk, so we took the car, drove fifty yards, parked again and in. 

“Hello, Connie, Cathy. Have a drink.” 

“Meet Sasha.” 

“Hello, Sasha, have a drink.” 

“Of course. Why not?” 
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“Beer?” 

“A beer.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what it’s going to be 

One minute later | heard Connie saying, “Let’s play a little crap, Sasha.” 

“Crap? Of course, yes, let’s play crap.” 

Five minutes later | discovered that the other $50 was gone. What a fool | 
was not even to leave a few dollars to pay for the drinks as, in the meantime, 
I had another glass of beer—so did everyone. Terrible thing to do. Well, 
| will try later to cash a check and pay for the drinks when Connie gets 
through, but, will she never stop winning, then losing again and having a 
wonderful time? 

At last, Connie’s dollars were also gone and then, of course, we must 
have another drink. Beer? Yes, another beer. Five minutes later, | hear from 
Cathy, who never plays but loves beer, “Connie, let's go over to...” 

| didn’t believe it! 

“Now, Sasha, yes, just to see the place and they have music and we can 
dance.” 

“Golly, golly, well of course, let’s go. But, Connie, wait, | haven’t got any 
more money. | have to pay for the drinks here.” 

“But, Sasha, they are all paid for.” 

“Connie, no! | don’t stand for this. You can’t pay for these drinks.” 

“But the house pays it.” 

Really, how nice of them, | thought, to invite simple people they didn’t 
even know. But wait a minute, we are three and had three drinks at Ella’s. | 
lost $50, Connie $25, so for each beer we paid $25 dollars. Here the same. 
No, here we had six beers, so this place sells beer for $12.50 a bottle. Very 
nice people indeed! 

“Let's go!” 

“But, Connie, | can’t go, | have not a penny.” 

“Sasha, | can always cash a check. You just say how much you want and 
I'll get it.” 

Of course, everybody knows Connie. Yes, this is the solution and | 
would pay her back tomorrow. 

“Good, Connie, get me, let’s say, $50.” 

Two minutes later | had $50 and we left, but, of course, we can’t walk a 
block. In the car, out of the parking place, sixty yards, stop, park, and into 
another bar—this time different! An orchestral! Yes, one girl and aman. The 
man playing saxophone and with his feet drums, the girl the piano. To 
describe the sound which those two produced would be impossible. The 
place had low ceilings and no air whatsoever but—roulette, crap, black jack 
tables, a bar, and even room for two people to dance. 

“Connie, hello, haven't seen you in so long! Come have a drink.” 
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“Of course, a drink. This is Sasha. Cathy you know.” 

“Yes, that girl we know. What do you drink, a beer?” 

A beer? “Yes, what a good idea—a beer—something cool!” 

| looked at the roulette table and said to myself, “Maybe here it will 
click, | try $10.” At the same time, Connie was trying out the crap table. 
Thirty seconds later | was at the crap table with my beer glass—less the $10. 

Connie said, “Come on, Sasha, let's play!” But | thought, “No, I'd better 
stop now, then at least | have money to pay for the drinks. But wait—they pay 
for the drinks, so why this nonsense? I'll just play for a few minutes . . .” 


There were always twelve residents staying for six weeks. During my 
time there, | was the only man and always eleven women. This was during 
the war, when there were very few men able to go for divorces. There was 
always one of the ladies who had to go to Reno for her official divorce and 
then we all had a big party for the great accomplishment of six weeks of 
doing nothing else other than enjoying ourselves, drinking, riding, playing 
golf and gambling. And there was no doubt about the six weeks of celibacy. 
You couldn’t possibly enjoy them any other way than with their activities, no 
other approach was possible or accepted. As a matter of fact, since | was the 
only man, they were suspicious that | may have been sent especially by their 
husbands or lawyers. After the divorce party, they all left the ranch imme- 
diately, since most of them lived in New York on Park Avenue or Fifth 
Avenue, having had rich husbands. The moment one left, there was always a 
newcomer, since this ranch was quite popular with rich divorcees. 

There was one divorcee who was not so particular during her six weeks 
of confinement and we became attracted to each other. Everybody lived on 
the second floor. Since | was the only one who had a double room, located at 
the end of the hall, | always had to pass the entire length of the corridor with 
six single rooms on either side. | discovered that they were spying on me by 
putting a thin thread across the corridor in front of my room so that they 
would know whether or not | left my room at night. The whole problem was 
solved by my friend moving to a cottage of another ranch about one mile 
away, where at least | wasn’t spied on. But | had to walk two miles. 

Sometimes when we were gambling and drinking until three or four in 
the morning in Reno or Carson City, we would drive back in a beautiful 
Cadillac which belonged to the ranch. | will never forget one night. The 
headlights didn’t work and we traveled back by moonlight. It was unbelieva- 
bly clear and beautiful like it can be only in this part of the far West. | don’t 
think many people know how beautiful it is—that you can drive for miles and 
miles with the sky and the prairies and everything is so clear and big and 
beautiful. 

Arriving back at the ranch at 4:30 a.m., we would make black coffee 
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with Maverick, who also used to come and gamble with us, and then he 
would saddle the horses and we would go for an early morning ride to the 
hills and mountains. Again, there was this incredible beauty. | had the 
misfortune of having Half Pint, the horse which trotted so well. Of course, he 
would only walk normally if his boss, Maverick the Wrangler, would tell him. 
For weeks, | could never stop the horse from trotting since the horse only 
listened to his boss and not to me. | would come back shaken up with a 
terrible headache and a sore behind and glad to go to bed. Before | left, they 
gave me a plaque of a Carson Silver Dollar with the inscription of the P&G 
Ranch and “Trottle” because | could not pronounce the word trotting. 

I shall never forget my first impression of Virginia City—the drive up and 
then going into the bar there. It is one of the highest points in Nevada and 
incredibly beautiful. The entire floor of the bar was made of silver dollars and 
there was the most extraordinary bar counter | have ever seen—perfect for 
sailing a drink to a customer. Somebody was nice enough to take the key and 
open up the door of an old abandoned Opera House which the gold diggers 
had had enough vision to build to do something for the arts, which they 
respected very much. It was a jewel of a little theatre with the most beautiful 
plush, red velvet seats in the orchestra section and in the loge. Unfortunately, 
drinking in the very high altitude was a mistake and | passed out. When | 
awoke in the hospital, an intern was standing in front of me saying, “Well, 
you drunkard, you'd better stop drinking and get out of here!” | think they 
pumped my stomach out and gave me something to clear my head and 
awake me. Of course, after a couple of hours, we started all over again with 
the usual routine. 

| could go on and on because this went on day after day and night after 
night and | certainly didn’t have any time to practice or get the rest | had 
promised myself. Finally, my six weeks were over, and with my witness | 
went to Reno for my official divorce and | saw my lawyer again for the first 
time. | asked him if he would give me instructions about what | should say 
since my wife was in Australia and did he have all my papers in order? When 
| came in front of the judge with my witness, Miss Emily, | didn’t even have 
time to hear what the judge said. | don’t think it took more than five seconds 
and | was divorced. Naturally, | was congratulated and stupefied at how 
quickly it went. After all the preliminaries with the lawyer in New York, 
paying quite a lot of money in advance for all the arrangements, and then to 
be divorced in five seconds? 

Later, to my amazement, | learned that if you arrive in Nevada to 
establish residence, after six weeks you can get your divorce for $10. It had 
cost me $7,000! 


PABLO CASALS 
SP 


S: much has already been written about Pablo Casals—never too much 
or too little. But since | really had the great privilege of being so near to 
him and having so close and lasting a relationship with him, | must devote 
some time to this phenomenal man, for to me he was a father and a friend. 

Pablo Casals was a great human being with love for freedom and dignity. 
He was foremost a great Catalan character—a real hombre, and the word 
hombre means much more in Spanish than just “man.” He was more sure of 
himself than any other human being | ever met. He never had any doubts that 
he had all the solutions and answers. He fought for love, honesty, righteous- 
ness for all and in all things, including music. Very few understood and 
appreciated the good which he really stood for. He never wanted anyone to 
compromise and he had great respect for everyone who stood up for his 
beliefs, but he himself knew very well when one had to compromise and 
when to fight for the honesty of every human being. 

Pablo Casals believed in his message of peace and used music, his own 
and others’, to deliver this message to the world. Unlike anyone else, he 
always had the right expression and feeling of interpretation and even when 
he made mistakes, they became truthful interpretations without any doubt. 
He spoke just as he played the cello and conducted—with perfect articula- 
tion—which left no doubt whatsoever of his message of peace for human- 
kind. There couldn’t be any other way. He will always be for me an example 
of how we should all try to be honest with ourselves as human beings and 
musicians. 

For us musicians, Casals represented love of music and belief in freedom 
of expression in music—a freedom that was, however, always disciplined. 
He took a positive stand against the dull monotony and mediocrity of 
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performers who call themselves interpreters of music, and his expression and 
feelings for music would have been highly appreciated by the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century composers, had they heard him. 

Casals went not only beyond the responsibility of an intelligent musician 
as a performer and interpreter, but often beyond the composer's imagination. 
As strange as it may sound, the intelligent musicians today, although they 
usually fight for freedom of expression in life as a human being in this world, 
do not want to take the responsibility to express their own musical convic- 
tions, if they have any. So they prefer to rely on the printed page of music, 
which certainly does not express and cannot express the thoughts and 
feelings and the imagination of the composer. Only a musician who loves 
music and who has ever had contact with Pablo Casals or made music with 
him, knows that if there is a freedom of speech in music and, again, | want to 
say a disciplined freedom of speech and expression, it would certainly be 
with Pablo Casals. 

My tour of Europe in 1947 with Ralph led to my first meeting with Pablo 
Casals. We were working in New York with Alexanian, and when he heard 
we were going to Europe he said to me, “Well, you are going to play concerts 
in Europe so you must go and play for Pablo Casals in Prades.” And that is 
how my relationship with Pablo Casals started—thanks to dear Alexanian. | 
was scared to death, but Alexanian wrote him a letter asking if | might call on 
him and play for him. Casals answered immediately that he would be glad to 
meet me and hear me play. 

Actually, | had met Casals once in 1930 in Frankfurt after hearing him 
play, in one concert, the Haydn Cello Concerto in D, the Bach Solo Suite in C 
and the Dvorak Cello Concerto with the Museum Orchestra (also the Opera 
Orchestra in Frankfurt) under its music director, William Steinberg. | must 
say, he was pretty bad with Steinberg, stamping his feet and giving signs to 
the orchestra during the playing of the Haydn and Dvorak concerti because 
he wasn’t satisfied with the accompaniment, but my impression was fan- 
tastic! Afterwards, | heard from musicians of the orchestra in Frankfurt that 
Casals arrived late for the rehearsal the day of the concert. 

Casals, like all the great artists at that time, usually traveled by night train 
and played a concert practically every day. Since Casals did not have much 
time to rehearse with the orchestra, he rehearsed only the tuttis—the or- 
chestral passage immediately before the entrance of the solo. Of course, any 
conductor wouldn’t mind if a soloist of that greatness would stop the conduc- 
tor and take over the tuttis and the soloist would say, as Casals said to the 
orchestra in Frankfurt, “Gentlemen, you play beautifully, we all know the 
music, let’s make music tonight!” Then he would go to have lunch and his 
siesta. It should be known that in the old times, as well as our times, every 
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soloist had a certain repertoire prepared for each season which he played 
every day—in every place the same works. The soloist didn’t like to rehearse 
them every day and naturally the conductor and orchestra were always a 
little bit behind the soloist because there wasn’t sufficient time to rehearse. 
But the difference between then and now is that before it was the soloist who 
didn’t like to rehearse, and now it’s the orchestra that doesn’t like to rehearse! 
| arrived in the village of Prades, which is actually in French Catalonia, 
and it was filled with Catalan refugees from Spain. The hotel was pretty 
miserable and so was the food, as it was everywhere in Europe in 1947. 

At the hotel, | happened to meet Rudolf von Tobel, a cellist, who 
admired Casals and had written a biography of him. He assured me, since | 
was still scared stiff about meeting and playing for Casals, that there was not a 
human being in the world with whom I would feel more at home than Casals. 
Von Tobel was a real Swiss and with all his admiration, still a first-class 
pedant. Years later, | ran into him again in Zermatt, Switzerland, where 
Casals used to give courses in cello interpretation, piano sonatas and the 
Bach Suites. These classes, held at the Zeiler-Cervin Hotel, were arranged by 
Zeiler, another admirer of Casals, and there seemed to be a real cult of 
adulation. When Casals came in to go to the podium, everyone—students 
and auditors—stood up as if in church with God Himself coming in. The 
students were actually quite mediocre, however something happened there 
which was typically Casals. Von Tobel, who had already written his biogra- 
phy of Casals, attended these courses in Zermatt and would immediately 
write down whatever Casals said whenever he opened his mouth. At one 
point during the lesson, Casals stopped a student and said, “No, no, no, this 
is wrong—you have to do this and this.” Right away, von Tobel stood up and 
said, “Master, just now you said the contrary about what this same student 
played last year.” Casals answered, “That was last year.” 

To return to my first visit with Casals. At about 10:00 a.m., | took my 
instrument and went to the Villa Colette, which | expected to be a large 
pretentious house. Actually, it was a very small place of only two stories and 
Casals lived in two small rooms on the second floor. | was shown into a little 
room which in itself seemed to embody all the qualities that Casals pos- 
sessed—each piece of furniture, each knick-knack bore the stamp of his 
personality and the air was filled with the smoke from his pipe. He intro- 
duced me to Madame Francesca Capdevilla, herself a great Spanish cellist, 
who was his friend and a wonderful great lady. 

My first impression was of a very kind, simple little man inviting me to sit 
down and inquiring eagerly about his friends in America. Immediately, there 
was a very warm feeling of human understanding between us, which re- 
mained all those years until he passed away. Then he said, “! would like to 
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hear you, will you play?” | played one movement of the Bach D Minor 
Partita. He insisted that | play the whole partita. After | finished, | asked for 
his criticisms. He became charged with warmth and humanity as he talked 
about my playing and asked me not to leave. 

The prime object of my visit, however, was not only to meet and play for 
Pablo Casals but to hear him play again. Before | left that day, | asked Pablo 
Casals if he wouldn't mind playing something. With absolute naturalness he 
took the cello lying on his bed and played a Bach Prelude which | will never 
forget. From that moment, the more | heard him the more | felt that every 
little note spoke to the indescribable warmth and humanity of the man—a 
warmth from the heart and soul which no other string player had. He played 
with a human voice. Then Madame Capdevilla brought in cookies and a 
Catalan aperitif, which he didn’t drink, and he asked me to come again the 
following day. Before leaving, he gave me his first signed photograph with 
the following inscription: 


A ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER artist de coeur, violiniste admirable, en sou- 
venir de Pau Casals. 
PRADES 1947 


| spent only three days in Prades that first time and being with Pablo 
Casals during those beautiful days was a wonderful experience. | departed 
determined to return the next summer to seriously study the unaccompanied 
Bach Suites with Casals. 

Though Casals was seventy at the time, he gave a younger impression 
than artists of thirty or forty—so much more alive and farseeing. He was 
always going forward, always interested in availing himself of every innova- 
tion in every field. With almost every artist, after a certain age, the physical 
mechanism and the mind begin to slow up—the technical capacity es- 
pecially deteriorates. In Casals’ case, this didn’t happen. It was not only my 
opinion, but every musician who heard him agreed that during his seventies 
he always played well, not only musically but technically. There was a 
vibrant warmth in Casals’ artistry that came through even on a record. 
Whatever you are as a human being comes through in your playing. 

I returned to New York, and one day with Alexanian and Horszowski at 
my apartment at Beekman Place, the conversation came around to Pablo 
Casals and what to give him for a birthday present. We knew that he very 
much desired the Bach Gesellschaft and we immediately decided to present 
it to him, since the complete works had just been published in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. We wrote to the various musicians and friends who had worked 
with Casals and knew him, collected $10 from each one and then had their 
signatures printed in the first volume of the Bach Gesellschaft, which we 
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mailed to Casals. There were fifty signatures altogether. Following is Casals’ 
letter to me thanking us for his birthday present: 
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Pablo Casals 


On January 4, 1948, | had written to Mrs. Coolidge to tell her of my 
decision to leave the Albeneri Trio. | told her also that my visit with Casals the 
summer before had made me think very seriously about the kind of music | 
wanted to make, and even how | wanted to live my life. And | wrote that | had 
made up my mind to continue working on the Bach Suites and eventually to 
perform all six of them. A few months later, after a concert at the Library of 
Congress, Mrs. Coolidge asked me what plans | had for the future. | again 
mentioned the Bach Suites and told her that | had learned them as well as | 
could when | was working almost daily with Alexanian, but | wanted to 
perfect them with Casals and then perform them. She listened carefully, then 
she said, “Sasha, very well. | engage you right now to play twenty concerts of 
the Bach Suites for me next year at various colleges and universities. | will 
pay you in advance so you can go to France this summer and study with 
Casals.” Of course, | accepted her generous offer. 

After teaching the summer session at the University in Seattle, | returned 
to Prades in the summer of 1948 for three weeks, working every day on the 
Bach Suites and still living in that only miserable hotel in Prades. 

One day at Casals’ house, when | started playing one of the suites, he got 
up and left the room, closing the door. Then Casals opened the door slowly, 
cautiously looked around, and then came in. Before | could say anything, he 
went out and closed the door again. But this time when he opened the door, 
he did it decisively, and walked right into the room. Then he said to me, 
“Don’t sneak into a piece of music. Come right in!” 

Cellist Zara Nelsova was also there studying with Casals. After listening 
to her playing the Bach Solo Suite in D Major, I said to Casals, “Isn’t it great 
and perfect how she plays?” Casals looked at me and told me the following 
story as an answer. 

“1 was asked by Alexanian, my assistant at L’Ecole Normale in Paris, to 
listen to one of the exceptional students. Of course, | did accept Alexanian’s 
suggestion. The student played excellently, technically and musically, and 
even the vibrato, crescendo, and diminuendo were very well executed. So, | 
suggested he should give a recital in Paris and | made a special trip to Paris to 

“hear the recital. There was nothing of either Alexanian’s or my ideas about 
music in his playing. | was so disappointed and asked the student, ‘What 
happened?’ His answer was, ‘I didn’t want to imitate you both, so that the 
public would say, Well he only imitates Casals and Alexanian.’” 

It was wonderful to have the opportunity to study Bach with Casals, but 
during those weeks | came to realize how sad Casals’ life was as a refugee in 
Prades—sad for him as a human being and as a musician. | was not in a 
position to be of much help to him personally, but | was convinced that | had 
an obligation as a musician to make it possible for others to profit from what 
this man could give to the world, especially a mechanical world which 
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knows so little of true humanity. There was in Casals a spirit of warmth and 
integrity which had disappeared from the rest of the world and | felt an 
obligation to bring that spirit back to young people who were eager to accept 
it. Casals himself was happiest with young people and was constantly asking 
me who the young composers were, the young violinists, cellists, pianists 
and singers. He was vitally interested in youth. 

When | inquired why he did not play chamber music, he replied that 
there was no one there with whom he could play. He did not even have a 
decent piano, only a small upright on which he played Bach inventions and 
fugues as soon as he got up each morning, after which he took his daily walk, 
had breakfast, and answered his personal letters by hand. No matter how 
voluminous his correspondence became, he always answered every letter 
with his own hand. During the Festival, we tried to dissuade him, but he said, 
“When someone takes the time to write to me, the least | can do is return 
the favor.” 

The only composition which | had the privilege of playing with him at 
that time was a sonata for violin and piano which he had composed. The 
piano was so out of tune that | could scarcely stand playing with it. | asked if 
it did not disturb him and he answered, “Well, the piano is doing what it 
can.” When | mentioned the condition of that horrible ancient piano to my 
good friend Cameron Baird of Buffalo, he immediately asked me to arrange 
for a Pleyel piano to be sent from Paris to Prades at his expense as a gift to 
Pablo Casals. The arrival of that concert piano really made it possible for 
Casals to play chamber music with the many serious musicians who visited 
him for years to come. 

| told Casals that when | returned the next summer, it would be solely to 
play chamber music every day. He was very happy about the idea, but | 
could tell he did not take me seriously. However, from the moment | said it, | 
made the decision to get together a few of my friends and bring them to 
Prades to study and play chamber music with Pablo Casals. 


In the fall of 1948, | began playing the Bach Suites for unaccompanied 
violin. It was the first time they had been played in the United States. (Not 
quite the first—recently, Nathan Milstein told me he had played them once in 
Pittsburgh before | started playing them.) Until the beginning of the twentieth 
century, very few violinists attempted to play the unaccompanied Bach 
Suites, and musicologists questioned whether they were meant to be per- 
formed at all. The technical difficulties they present had become almost a 
tradition in themselves, for Bach ignores the apparent limitations of the 
instrument. Riemann wrote, “Donc on chercherait en vain I’equivalent dans 
la literature musicale.” Well, | had wanted to play all six of them since my 
youth, and now | had my chance. 


Pablo Casals 


My first performance was at the Sprague Auditorium at Yale University. | 
had decided to play the six suites in two successive concerts, and | practically 
died during those first two performances. The next two performances were at 
Sanders Theater at Harvard University, and though | was still nervous, | could 
at least control myself a little better. Mrs. Coolidge was present, and after the 
second concert, she gave me a very nice party at the hotel where she had an 
apartment. 

For every performance, | lost a couple of pounds. | don’t think there 
is any challenge more difficult for a violinist than playing these six suites 
from memory and it’s no wonder you lose weight and quite possibly your 
nerves, too. 

Later that fall | played the six suites at the Ecole Normale in Paris. It was 
the first time that these suites were ever performed in concert in Paris and that 
beautiful little hall was packed. (In 1902, Casals was the first one to play all 
the Bach Suites for cello in Paris.) Though it was already three years after the 
war, much of Paris still had no heat and the hall was pretty cold and damp. 
There were a lot of violin students attending, most of them sitting in the first 
rows, and they were following their scores—but they all had different edi- 
tions. Well, | knew all these editions and it really upset me during the 
performance that they were not turning the pages on time for themselves. 

When | told Casals how disturbed I’d been by this experience, he 
suggested that | close my eyes while playing the Bach Suites so as not to be 
distracted by anything. Otherwise it can be a nightmare. This sounded like a 
good suggestion, so when | returned to Harvard to play the suites a second 
time, | decided to try it. 

| walked out on the stage of Sanders Theatre, which is quite large and 
has permanent seats installed for a chorus, and began playing with my eyes 
tightly shut. During the A Minor Fugue, | suddenly heard noises in back of 
me—noises of human voices, and | asked myself, “How is it possible that | 
hear voices behind me?” Then | thought that possibly some Harvard students 
were quietly sneaking in and getting seats on the stage, since the Coolidge 
Foundation concerts were free. When | finally finished the Fugue, | opened 
my eyes and found myself facing the stage with the audience in back of me! 
Certainly the voices I’d heard were from the audience trying to make me 
aware of the fact that | was not facing them. Well, apparently while playing 
the Fugue, | had slowly turned around until finally my back was to the 
audience. That's what happens to you when you close your eyes. Of course, 
this could never happen to Casals because, being a cellist, he sits in a chair. 

Another time that | got into trouble on stage with the Bach Suites was 
when I played them at the Museum in Baltimore. As usual, | was practicing in 
my hotel room before the concert and in the last minute started dressing. At 
that time we were wearing full dress for concerts and | realized that | had 
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forgotten to take my cuff links and studs with me. There | was. The shops 
were all closed. | called the bellboy to find me some cuff links and studs but, 
unfortunately, he couldn’t. | called up the director of the Museum, Mrs. 
Breeskin, and she said she would do her best. In the meantime, | tried to do 
whatever | could with the shirt. | always had a needle and thread with me and 
| managed to sew up the shirt, but | couldn’t do anything about the cuffs. 
During that entire concert, | was only thinking about my loose sleeves and 
never for one second did I think about the music. | was terribly nervous and | 
certainly got a well-deserved bad press notice. The next evening | played the 
remaining three suites, but by then | had already bought cuff links and studs, 
so fortunately the Bach Suites were not affected. 

| also learned that it is not always ideal to play the Bach Suites for all 
audiences. When | was teaching at Washington University in Seattle, | was 
engaged to play a recital at Bellingham College. They asked me to suggest a 
special program, and for me at that time, the only thing really special were 
the six unaccompanied Bach Suites. Moreover, | couldn’t get a pianist to play 
a sonata recital. It is about a two hour drive from Seattle to the college and 
since | was going to play three suites and was as usual pretty nervous, | asked 
a student from the chamber orchestra that | was conducting to drive me to 
Bellingham College and back, which he gladly agreed to do. 

When we arrived at Bellingham College, the Head Master of the Music 
Department was there to greet us and took us to the hall to show us the stage. 
When | saw the piano on stage, | explained that | didn’t need a piano since | 
was going to play three unaccompanied Bach suites. Then looking at the 
student who drove me to the school, the Head Master said, “But isn’t that 
your pianist?” | explained to him then what “unaccompanied” meant. Well, 
when | finished playing the first suite of the concert, | felt that those poor 
students didn’t have the slightest idea what was going on and so | asked them 
whether they liked it, with the idea to explain to them the content of the 
music or talk about the Bach Suites in general. Then one student stood up 
and said, “Mr. Schneider, would you please play the Flight of the Bumblebee 
by Bach?” 

After performing the Bach Suites in San Francisco, the critic wrote that 
Schneider doesn’t play the violin well enough to play the six unaccompanied 
Bach Suites—let Yehudi Menuhin play them! 

The original twenty concerts scheduled by Mrs. Coolidge were a great 
success and generated many more, and for several years | played the Bach 
Suites all over North America and Europe. As I’ve already mentioned, in 
December 1950, | played all six suites in Toronto in one evening. There are 
still a few of my old friends who remember this occasion. | remember it, too, 
because my friends promised they would have a bottle of Scotch for me after | 
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finished the concert. Believe me, by the time | started the sixth suite, | 
couldn’t wait to get backstage for that drink. To my astonished disappoint- 
ment the only thing backstage was Coca Cola—which I refused. Finally, | was 
taken out for a much-needed drink. The next day the music critic of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, Leo Smith, quoted Giuseppe Tartini as having said 
about the Suites, “the key to their understanding can only be found by the 
player who loves them.” Then Smith said, “I thought this was particularly 
applicable to Mr. Schneider's playing.” 

The only other time | played all the six Bach Suites in one evening was 
when | recorded them, which | did for Mercury Records when Mitch Miller 
was still the music advisor along with John Hammond. One evening, we 
started recording, but unfortunately this was an evening of disasters—nothing 
worked. So we decided to start again the next evening and worked until two 
in the morning with me recording all six suites in one session, which is 
certainly more difficult and nerve wracking than performing all six in one 
concert, which is difficult enough! | am sure Mitch Miller remembers this 
night and Eugene Smith made a photo of me listening to a tape play-back. 

The Bach Suites have been a lifelong passion of mine and a labor of love, 
but after a while, | felt in danger of becoming an “expert” on Bach. In 
America, whenever anyone does anything well for a period of time, he’s 
labelled an expert and put into a niche, and that has never appealed to me. 
So after three or four years of playing the Bach Suites almost continually, | 
started paying more attention to other composers. 

Actually, it was a relief to cut back, because when | performed the Bach 
Suites, | lived like a prisoner. On the day of the first concert, | would play 
through all three of the suites that were on that night's program and then I'd 
practice the parts that needed it. I’d have lunch and a siesta, play all three 
again, and then go to the concert. The next day, I'd have the remaining three 
suites to look forward to and the same routine. Nice life! 

However, | continued playing the Bach Suites for quite a while. When 
Casals died in 1973, | played three of them in his memory at the Prades 
Festival in France and once more in New York and that's it! 


In the summer of 1949, I kept my promise to return to Prades with a few 
of my young friends who wanted to study and play chamber music with 
Casals. | also invited Adolf Rebner, my wonderful violin teacher from Frank- 
furt, who was two years older than Casals, because he wanted so badly to 
meet Casals. So we had two violinists, a viola player, Milton Thomas, and 
two cellists who were studying with Casals, Madeline Foley and Zara 
Nelsova, and we rented a big apartment for all of us. For seven weeks during 
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Pablo Casals 


the summer of 1949, we played chamber music together. Casals was so 
happy to be able to play and suddenly became very alive. We would play a 
work and he would say, “My God, I haven’t played it in twenty years!” Only a 
musician can understand what it means to play again, after twenty years, a 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann or Brahms quartet which he loves and which 
he had played for most of his life. 

In a letter telling Margaret about this experience, | wrote, “I really had 
the most extraordinary satisfaction seeing the two faces of Rebner and Casals 
just express every little change of harmony, ideas or fantasy, etc., in the 
music, like little children getting a lollipop. Then, when we play a work they 
know well, they have their faces in the past memories.” 

One day we decided to invite Casals and Madame Capdevilla for 
lunch—t was to be the cook and after lunch we would make music. While | 
was preparing the food, | realized that | needed some garlic which | didn’t 
have, so I ran out to the store at a quarter to twelve. But it was already closed, 
even though the usual closing time in France for the afternoon siesta was 
between noon and 4:00 p.m. | went to the back of the store and scolded the 
owner, whom | knew very well, for closing the store fifteen minutes too soon. 
His answer was very simple—“You see, | am an Algerian and in North Africa 
we always make love before lunch and again after lunch during our siesta.” 
Right after we finished our luncheon Professor Rebner said to me, “You must 
give a welcome toast for Maitre Casals and Madame Capdevilla.” “No,” | 
replied, “you have to do it since you are the oldest statesman.” He voluntarily 
accepted and in a mixture of all the three languages he spoke. It sounded like 
this: 


Cher Miatre et Madame Capdevilla, wilkommen zu notre petite dinner 
party which wir avec grande freude sie begriiessen et merci from our 
hertzen that you are here zu geniessen mit uns faire la musique. 


It was a very successful luncheon and after, as | remember, we played 
the Beethoven Opus 59, No. 1 in F Major and the Schumann A Major String 
Quartet. Casals mentioned that the last time he had played so much chamber 
music was in Paris at the home of Reifenberg, a great patron of chamber 
music, with Jacques Thibaud and Fritz Kreisler, violinists; Eugene Ysaye and 
George Enesco, violists; and Diran Alexanian, cellist. Whenever there was 
chamber music with piano, either Alfred Cortot or George Enesco would 
play the piano. Ysaye loved to play viola, but when Ysaye took the violin it 
was fabulous, according to Casals, better than with either Thibaud or 
Kreisler, When | returned to the States from Prades in 1949 or 1950, | heard 
George Enesco play all six unaccompanied Bach Suites at the Mannes School 
of Music. Like all the great masters who came to New York, he was a friend of 
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David Mannes, who had established the Mannes School. Enesco gave two 
extraordinary performances and when | brought him greetings from Casals, 
he said to me, “Casals is our teacher and we are all his students.” 

The day before | left Prades to return to New York was July 14, 1949, the 
French National Holiday—what a glorious day it was! There was a big 
dancing fiesta to be held at a mineral spring park called Boulou near Prades. 
The Spanish and French Catalans were having a wonderful time dancing 
sardafas. It was the first time that | heard a real Spanish copla band playing 
sardafias and it was the most famous copla, called Bisbal. The moment Casals 
came into the park there was the most incredible screaming, as though Jesus 
Christ had arrived. Women came with their children to ask his blessing and 
the copla immediately started playing Casals’ sardana. Luckily, Gjon Mili of 
Life magazine, whom | had invited, was with me and took photographs. 

That night, Don Pablo and Madame Capdevilla invited me to spend the 
evening with them—to have dinner and say farewell. He was in an excellent 
mood and Madame Capdevilla was very charming and served an exquisite 
dinner. Again, | asked Casals if he wouldn’t come to America, as all his 
friends wanted me especially to ask him to come and play. Again he said, 
“No,” and asked me to tell his friends that his conscience would not permit 
him to do this after refusing to play a concert in any country that recognized 
Franco. 

At that moment the idea of a Bach commemorative celebration came 
into my head. Since Pablo Casals stood as one of the foremost performers 
and interpreters of Bach, | said, “Well, would you accept it if some of your 
friends come to honor Bach, on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of his 
death, by having a Bach Festival in Prades—if we can arrange it? If you don’t 
want to come to us, we will come to you!” For the first time | saw in his eyes a 
certain sparkle. He coughed and looked at me a little surprised, probably 
thinking that this boy born in Vilna and an American citizen never would be 
able to do it. But smoking his pipe and looking at Madame Capdevilla, he 
smiled and said, “Yes, all right, | will accept it if you come to Prades.” Can 
you imagine how excited and overjoyed | was and also a little frightened 
as to how to go about organizing such a festival—and | certainly didn’t sleep 
that night. 

When | left the next day, | had to go via Perpignan where Dr. Puig lived. 
He was also a Catalan, but a French Catalan, and was Casals’ doctor and best 
friend, so | decided to talk over the whole matter with him immediately and 
appoint him to do the European part of helping to arrange the festival. His 
first reaction was the same disbelief as Casals’, but he said he would do the 
best he could and | gave him the names of some very important friends of 
mine in Paris who would gladly help him. 
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The first thing | did when | returned to the States was to get together a 
committee to organize the 1950 Bach Commemorative Festival in Prades. 
The American Executive Committee consisted of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, Cameron Baird, Mieszyslaw Horszowski, Russell B. Kingman, 
Rosalie J. Leventritt, Leopold Mannes, Dr. Carlton Sprague Smith and myself. 

The committee was wonderful, with one exception—| believe that ap- 
pointing Dr. Kingman was a mistake. He was a dilettante cellist and a good 
friend of Casals, who suggested he be on the committee, but he was the least 
helpful person we had. When | invited him to join the committee, he said, 
“Why don’t you leave the old man alone and let him die in peace?” And that 
was his attitude throughout the planning stages. 

It was quite an undertaking and | still thank the friends appointed to the 
committee and the many others who helped and worked so devotedly to 
organize the Festival, among them Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, David Oppenheim of Columbia Masterworks Records, Gjon Mili 
and Margaret Bourke-White, Life photographers, and Thea Dispeker, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Festival Office. We were very lucky that Goddard 
Lieberson, the President of Columbia Masterworks Records, agreed to record 
the Festival and it was acceptable to Casals. This was a great help to us 
financially. 

There were many contributors but the most generous, as usual, were 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, Cameron Baird and Mrs. Caroline Fessler. 
Caroline Fessler was an extraordinary woman from Indianapolis and a great 
Macenas, especially of chamber music. She was one of the organizers of the 
Stradivarius String Quartet in America—one of the four women who bought 
the Stradivarius instruments and organized the quartet. She had the most 
beautiful home with extraordinary paintings which she had acquired when 
she was young and before she lost her eyesight almost completely. Mrs. 
Fessler had a wonderful Steinway and held private chamber music concerts 
in her home. | had the great privilege of performing in her home all the 
chamber music combinations and we became very close friends. 

For these private concerts, she never invited more than six friends. We 
all had dinner and then played the concert exactly the same way as in a 
concert hall, and Mrs. Fessler always insisted on paying the full concert fee. 
At the time of the Festival, she must have been in her sixties or seventies and 
she not only helped us financially, but she even came to hear the second 
Festival in Perpignan. 

In addition to organizing the Festival, | was playing with the New York 
Quartet, touring with the unaccompanied Bach Suites and playing a full 
schedule of engagements with Ralph. On December 11, 12, 13, 1949, Ralph 
and | played a Bach Festival of our own at Dumbarton Oaks, performing the 
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Musical Offering, a cantata, all the Brandenburg Concerti and harpsichord, 
clavichord and violin concerti. Also, | had been contacted by the Haydn 
Society about performing and recording all the Haydn Quartets, and | was 
looking for colleagues with whom to undertake this fabulous assignment. 

Still, the Festival in Prades was always on my mind. On February 16, 
1950, | wrote to Margaret from Chicago, where | was performing the Bach 
Suites. “Program changes every few days for the Bach Festival! All the 
American artists suddenly are becoming hysterical about what they want to 
play and their financial wishes!” 

After our many meetings in New York, | had to go to Prades to have all 
the committee's decisions and propositions approved by Pablo Casals, and | 
will never forget that flight to Europe. | left by Air France. We stopped in 
Iceland to refuel and then they announced that all Europe was covered with 
fog and we couldn't land. We were put up in some little rooms to sleep and 
told that we would be called back to the plane when there would be the 
possibility for planes to land in France. Suddenly, in the middle of the night, | 
was awakened to learn that our plane would leave in half an hour. It was only 
when we were back on the plane that we found out that Europe was still 
closed. But the French pilots decided to take off anyway, confident they 
would be able to land. Of course, there was no place to land and they finally 
decided they could make it to Zurich. From there | took the train to Geneva 
and from Geneva another train to Prades via Avignon, where | walked for 
three hours in the middle of the night accompanied by lots of mice. 

Well, as soon as | arrived, | had a meeting with Pablo Casals, who 
approved our projected programs, concerts and recordings and right after the 
meeting, | left to return to the United States, as | had to be back in New York 
for my own rehearsals and concerts. Back in New York, | finally got some 
much needed sleep. 

The Festival and Casals’ emergence from his retirement got quite a bit of 
publicity. In a long piece for the New York Times, Olin Downes wrote: “For 
those who have not heard Casals for the twenty-odd years since he last 
played in America, there will be curiosity again to experience the unique 
quality of his art. If highly authoritative reports of his present powers in his 
seventy-fourth year may be accepted, as they have every reason to be, he is 
astonishingly at the zenith of his powers.” 

Imagine, a little village like Prades which didn’t have the slightest idea 
about music and knew only that Pablo Casals was a Catalan refugee, nothing 
else, and then to suddenly have an incredible Bach Festival! Imagine Casals 
at the age of seventy-four playing all six unaccompanied Bach Suites, the 
gamba sonatas, conducting all the Bach Concerti, the Brandenburg Concerti 
and Cantatas, and then recording them. Not bad!! Imagine trying to organize 
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a small chamber orchestra with first class musicians who would pay homage 
to Casals by accepting to give up whatever work they had and be paid only 
the trip and their expenses. It was very difficult but very successful. Nobody 
really refused, including the soloists. 

A partial list of performers who made the pilgrimage to Prades were 
Rudolf Serkin, Isaac Stern, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Joseph Szigeti, Leopold 
Mannes, Doda Conrad, Eugene Istomin, Yvonne Lefebvre and Clara Haskil. 

The Festival was to take place from June 1 to June 20, 1950. Dr. Puig 
took care of engaging the French artists who participated and his job was 
complicated by the fact that some on the French committee thought the 
musicians should all be French. Most of the problems between the two 
committees were caused by the French regarding the Festival from a very 
nationalistic point of view. But even with that, | don’t think the French people 
realized what an important event it was, though President Auriol attended, as 
did quite a number of the aristocracy. | remember particularly that Comtesse 
de Polignac brought a case of her best Pommery champagne to celebrate, 
and Baron de Rothschild was of course one of the first to offer help. 

The rehearsals began on May 5th, almost a month before the Festival 
started. It was wonderful to see the spell Casals cast over the musicians. As | 
mentioned before, Casals went beyond the responsibility of an intelligent 
musician as a performer and interpreter and often beyond the composer's 
imagination. He showed them there was freedom of speech in music mak- 
ing, a disciplined freedom of speech and expression. 

Casals had sent the entire program of the 1950 Bach Commemorative 
Festival in Prades to Albert Schweitzer, and included all the concert dates, 
soloists, repertoire, etc. Upon receiving the program, Schweitzer wrote to 
Casals on May 15, 1950, “Je pourrais les suivre jour par jour et me donner 
Villusion d’etre avec Bach et toi!” 

There were so many things happening that | couldn’t possibly remember 
them all. | was a concertmaster as well as soloist and committee member, 
which turned out to be quite an undertaking, but everybody was incredibly 
helpful. 

The Festival was filled with foreigners, Americans and Europeans, who 
had to be lodged somewhere around Prades. As a matter of fact, John and 
Jacqueline Kennedy also attended, but were obliged to camp out, as there 
were no more rooms available. This story was told to me by Mrs. Kennedy at 
dinner after the White House concert in 1961. | was very lucky to have been 
invited to stay at a beautiful place called San Marti, which now belongs to 
Héléne Jeanbrau, a wonderful person who helped the Festival very much. 
There was an excellent wine cellar which belonged to Héléne Jeanbrau’s 
aunt who was, incidentally, the owner of the special cigarette papers called 
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Job, and with all my friends, we practically emptied her wine cellar during 
the Festival. 

In addition to not having adequate lodging for all of us, there was the 
problem of not enough bathrooms for the orchestra members. | finally got 
permission from the mayor of the city to open up the public baths for us once 
a week, with hot water, so we could all take a hot shower and wash ourselves 
properly. Some of the European members of the orchestra were not recogniz- 
able after their weekly shower and wash. Remember, this was 1950 and 
summertime. 

All rehearsals and recording sessions were held at the Ecole pour les 
Enfants, in the dining room—the only place we had and not very good, 
particularly as the air was filled with the smell of cooking with a lot of garlic 
and bad oil. Throughout the Festival there were always quite a lot of impor- 
tant musicians visiting us during rehearsals. | remember during one re- 
hearsal, Andre Kostelanetz and his wife, Lily Pons, were there. Often, too, 
rehearsals were crashed by crowds of concertgoers. 

The concerts were held in the Eglise St. Pierre de Prades. The previous 
summer, Professor Rebner, Milton Thomas, Zara Nelsova, Madeline Foley 
and myself had given a chamber music concert there—a Haydn quartet and 
the Schubert Cello Quintet. The proceeds of this concert were given to the 
Eglise St. Pierre de Prades and to the Abbey St. Michel-de-Cuxa in Prades to 
help in the restoration of the monastery. 

One day | discovered St. Michel-de-Cuxa, which is an extraordinary 
place. It was built in the tenth century and consecrated in A.D. 935. By 1950 
it had no ceiling, only walls remained. In fact, the original columns are in the 
Cloisters Museum in New York. The Abbey’s Reverend Father Marie Augusin 
was an intelligent, cultured, deeply religious man, and quite young. The 
Abbey was such a wonderful setting for a concert that | asked his permission 
for the Festival to schedule an additional performance there, and he agreed. 

This concert was held on June 18th at 11:00 in the morning. The 
acoustics turned out to be fabulous—to hear such wonderful sound in such a 
dramatic setting was an unforgettable experience. However, Margaret made 
everyone mad because she climbed up in back of the orchestra and was 
photographing with flashbulbs during the concert. But the pictures, which 
were published in Life, were very beautiful, and many of those who com- 
plained must later have been grateful to have them as a reminder of that 
occasion. 

I think all the profits from that concert went towards the restoration of the 
Abbey, which became two years later the permanent home of the Casals 
Festival in Prades. Oddly enough, the acoustics were better when the Abbey 
had no ceiling. 
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As |_am sure you know, one is not allowed to applaud in a church. But 
the Archbishop of the region gave his special permission so that we could 
applaud in the church after the last concert of the Festival. The Archbishop 
attended the concerts and to make the people in the audience applaud, he 
asked me to arrange with the orchestra to stand up at the end and start 
applauding together, which we did. Casals was so shocked that he told us to 
shush, but everyone joined and he finally accepted the ovation, which lasted 
for a long time. What enthusiasm there was! Finally, Casals brought out his 
cello and played his Catalan Song of the Birds, and the Bach Commem- 
orative Festival was over. 

During the Festival there were two big parties given in Prades, one given 
by the Mayor and the Catalans of Prades, the other a big surprise party the 
orchestra gave for me in the garden at the back of the restaurant where we all 
ate. In order to surprise me, they had to get me out of the way by taking me to 
visit a beautiful chapel and cloister named Sarabone in the vicinity, which | 
hadn't seen yet. But | was mad about having to go because | wanted to sleep. 
Earlier, they stole my grey pants which | wore for all the Festival rehearsals, 
and everyone signed them in white and red paint. The surprise was com- 
pletely successful and it was a wonderful party. At the dinner in the garden 
restaurant, everyone gave speeches, and naturally, everyone cried. | was very 
moved when Casals said, “C’est vous, Sasha, qui a pris pitie de mon silence.” 

The 1950 Festival was rightly called “The Festival of Tears.” There was a 
lot of crying going on but it was honest. The Festival had an extraordinary 
impact all over the world, and for Casals to stand not only as the great 
musician he was, but as one uncompromising Catalan against Franco, was a 
great triumph. At least of one thing | am sure, that | did something very good 
and very musical in the world by getting Casals out of his self-imposed 
silence to perform again—even if it was only in Prades for the time being— 
and to give the great opportunity to so many musicians and music lovers to 
hear and learn from him how to make music with love and from the bottom 
of your soul. Not all of them have succeeded in getting the best out of it and, 
by trying to impose their own personalities, they unfortunately did not open 
themselves up to accept whatever there was good of Casals and there was 
plenty of it. Still, a few of them have succeeded beautifully and | hope they 
will continue spreading what they learned from Pablo Casals in this terrible 
world of mechanized music making. 

After the first Festival, Uta Hagen, who had attended it, wrote tome and 
Margaret from Paris: “Anyone who was there in Prades (away from the 
tremendous work and nervous strain) | know feels as | do, that they had an 
experience of such great proportions that it would be a miracle if in our 
lifetime something close to it could happen again.” 
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During the Prades Festival | met Louis Jou, a maitre imprimeur et 
graveur—a real hombre catalan, a wonderful man—and we became very 
close friends, like brothers, until his death in 1967 in Les Baux. He is the real 
reason that | have lived near Les Baux in Provence since 1951. When | moved 
to Provence, | remember Louis Jou saying to me, “You can't live here alone 
without a woman to engueuler (give hell to).” Jou was a great lithographer 
and printer and designed the most fascinating letters and books, always with 
drawings. He wrote to me just before he died, “You have the responsibility 
until you die, to scratch your violin and make music and continue, the same 
as | have the responsibility till the last moment, to make letters and print 
beautiful poetry and books. Only God will decide after we are gone, what- 
ever has been done by us that is good enough to remain for the future; the 
rest of it, c’est de la merde, and let us hope that not everything we did in our 
lives is de la merde!” 

During the first Festival | was also fortunate to have with me my very 
close friend from Paris, the violin maker Charles Enel. | brought him to the 
Casals Festival, as he was a great admirer of Casals. He told me about the first 
time he heard Casals play in the Salle Gaveau. He had been an apprentice at 
Silvester & Meucatel, famous violin makers and dealers, and one day one of 
the bosses who could not go to the concert gave Charles Enel his ticket. “You 
will have a great experience listening to a young, very talented cellist,” he 
said. Of course, Charles went to this concert but, unfortunately, he arrived 
late because he had to clean up the shop, being the apprentice, and had to 
take the subway. When he finally reached the hall the concert had started. 
He ran up to the gallery and slipped in quietly and there he heard the most 
incredible sound of a cello. “It was as if he played only for me and right in 
front of me,” he told me. This impression remained with him and, after 
hearing Casals again in Prades, he told Casals about the first time he’d heard 
him play. He also voluntarily offered to repair Casals’ cello, which was in the 
most miserable condition, but Casals liked it that way and never allowed 
anyone to touch it. 

After the 1950 Festival—it was very strange—there were five of us who 
really became like brothers: Papa Enel, Louis Jou, Dr. Simon Segal of Paris, 
Cameron Baird of Buffalo and myself. While we were eating and drinking 
together one evening after the Festival, feeling nostalgic and missing the 
music, we gave our word to each other that when we got really sick, we 
would take a pill and really disappear and that pill was supplied to each one 
of us by Dr. Segal. Strangely enough and paradoxically, all four of them died 
of heart attacks or cancer. Not one of them took the pill. | am still around with 
the same pill hidden, but according to doctors, it has no more effectiveness. | 
paid each of them my respect and honor in separate memorial concerts: for 
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Papa Enel on June 19, 1955, at the Abbaye de Royaumont, an especially 
beautiful place at Font Froide near Paris; for Louis Jou in the church in Les 
Baux; for Cameron in Buffalo; and for Segal in Paris. 

During the first Prades Festival, the financial success was extraordinary 
for the one cafe-restaurant in Prades, where everyone ate and drank. Since 
the owner knew that | had arranged the Festival, he took me down to his wine 
cellar after it was over, took one very dirty, dusty bottle and, presenting it to 
me, said, “This is a brandy that was given to my grandfather and it is the only 
one | have. | want you to have it and enjoy it.” Of course, | thanked him and 
we embraced each other and cried. | carefully took it in my hand luggage on 
the plane to New York. One evening | invited some of my colleagues who 
took part in the Festival. After dinner | told them the story, put out some 
glasses and very carefully served the brandy. Unfortunately for all of us, it 
was plain water. 

When | returned the next year to Prades for the second Festival, one 
evening after dinner with Don Pablo and his brother Enrique, | told them the 
story. Enrique turned to me and said, “I must now tell you the classic Catalan 
story. In a Catalan village the priest of the church was also the teacher of all 
the children in the village and gave them a beautiful education. On the 
occasion of the priest's 75th birthday, all the parents of the village got 
together to decide what to give the Father in appreciation for what he did for 
their children. Since this was a region of the best wines cultivated in Cata- 
lonia, they agreed to take a barrel and fill it up with the best wines they had, 
each one giving an equal share, and then it would be presented to the Father 
on Sunday morning after the church service. On that Sunday outside the 
entrance of the church, with speeches and thanks, they finally presented 
their priest with the barrel and a glass for him to taste the wine. He was very 
moved, thanked them all, opened up the faucet of the barrel and all that 
came out was plain water.” The story was to show how smart and stingy the 
Catalans are, but Casals remarked, “Sasha, this is not true!” as Casals thought 
that all Catalans were the most generous people in the world. 

By the fall of 1950, | had been studying and playing with Casals for four 
summers. His influence on my playing led to my only serious disagreement 
with Ralph Kirkpatrick. At a concert on December 17, 1950, the final piece 
was Bach's Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. When the piece finished and the 
concert was over, Raph refused to shake my hand and, after taking a bow, 
walked offstage. The next day | got a letter of apology from him in which he 
explained the reason for his action, and | find it interesting enough to quote: 


The influence which Casals has had on you is at once magnificent and 
frightening. It is magnificent because it forms part of your personal de- 
velopment, about which as a friend | am very happy, because it brought a 
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freedom and expressiveness to your playing that makes me willing to 
overlook much with which | disagree or which | feel you may later more 
fully assimilate. It is frightening because | believe you have allowed Casals 
to come between you and Bach. 

| cannot help feeling that much which is done by Casals is justified, even 
sanctified by the magic of his personality, his musicianship, years of 
discipline, by his inherent taste and integrity, and by the envergure he has 
achieved as a man. This does not mean to me that musically he is always 
right, or that anyone else is dispensed from the necessity of making an 
approach to music which stems from his own personality and capacities, 
not those of Casals. He appears at times to be very wrong, but on such a 
high level that he nearly always does the wrong thing (if it is wrong!) 
infinitely better and more convincingly than anyone else is likely to do the 
right. 


In the second paragraph quoted above, Ralph sums up the qualities 
Casals possessed as a musician which made working with him such an 
incredible experience. Ralph and | quickly got over this disagreement and 
continued playing and recording together for four more years. 


Everything is always easier and more successful the first time than the 
second time and it is certainly so with music festivals. The nouveauté dies out 
of it and it is very difficult to organize the second one. Columbia Records was 
again of great help by also recording the second Festival. This time it wasn’t a 
Bach Festival but a Bach, Mozart and Beethoven Festival. The programming 
demanded more musicians and so it could not be done in Prades but had to 
be held in Perpignan at the Palais de Majorca, a beautiful palace situated on 
the highest hill in Perpignan. The concerts had to be given in the outside 
court and, even with all the protection we had, the wind was blowing terribly 
and we had to have all sorts of pins and clips to keep the music from blowing 
away. It was the “Festival of Winds” this time. | stayed in Perpignan at the 
apartment of the famous painter Raoul Dufy, and it was easier to put up 
all the artists and visitors than in Prades, since Perpignan had many more 
hotels and restaurants, and we all enjoyed swimming and washing ourselves 
in the sea. 

One day before the second Festival began, Casals gave me a book to 
read, Un esprit mediteraneen, by Joan Maragall, with the following inscription: 


A mon cher Sasha pour qu'il cultive et augmente son interét pour des 


choses de ma patrie: Catalunya. 
Pau Casals, Prades 1951 


Perpignan was very self-consciously French Catalan, and that led to 
great pressure to have more French participants. The goal of the American 
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Huberman, Casals, Schnabel, Hindemith rehearsing for a Brahms Cycle in Vienna 


With Professor Rebner, Milton Thomas, Zara Nelsova, Madeline Foley 
Schubert Quintet, Prades, 1949 


Listening to recording of unaccompanied 
Bach Suites, 1949 (Fugene Smith) 


Imagine, even the expert on Bach interpre- 
tation, Gustave Bret, thought that this kind 
of a bow would be the right one to use 
when interpreting the unaccompanied 
Bach Suites. 


Burl Ives playing for Casals, Prades, 1950 


St. Michel-de-Cuxa, 1950 and how it looked after 
restoration in 1968 (Margaret Bourke-White) 


At party after first Festival, Prades, 1950. 


“C’est vous, Sasha, qui a pris pitie de mon silence.” 


Second Festival, Prades, 1951. Isaac Stern, me, Milton Katims, Madeline Foley, Milton Thomas, 
Paul Tortelier (Héléne Jeanbrau) 
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Baise’ m’encor’, rebaise- moy cc baise’: 
“1 Donne’ m’en un de tes> plus savourcus, 
Donne’ m’en un de tes plus amoureus 
Je Ven rendray quatre plus chaus que braise. 


Las, te’ plains tu’ ¢a que ce mal j’apaise’, 
En t’en donnant dix autres> doucereus, 
Ainsi> meslans nos baisers’ tant’ heureus 
Jouissons nous l'un de autre a notre aise”. 


Lors’ double’ vie’ 4 chacun en» suivra>. 
Chacun> ens soy Ge som amis vivta+. 
Permets-' m’Amour penser quelque folie’: 


Tousjours suis mal, vivant disctettement, 
Ev ne’ me’ puis donner’ contentement, 
Si hors’ de moy ne’ fay quelque’ saillie”. 


Louis Jou in Les Baux (with Lithograph) 


(Gjon Mili) 


With Julius Katchen and David Oistrakh, Prades, 1966 (Albert E. Kahn) 
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committee was to obtain the best people available, without setting up any 
quota, but there was a terrible to-do by some French people, even some of 
the French committee, to have at least fifty percent of the participants in the 
Festival be French. It didn’t seem to matter to them that the Festival was 
financed by the Americans, than an American recording company made all 
the recordings, and that the French, with a few exceptions, didn’t contribute 
a cent. They still thought that because it was in France, half of the artists we 
engaged should be French. 

The tone of the letters between the French and American committees 
was much less cordial for the second Festival. Things that should have been 
easily resolved turned into big problems, and before the Festival even started, 
there was a lot of tension between what had turned into two camps. 

When | arrived in Prades in the middle of May, | found that power had 
really gone to Dr. Puig and his wife Genevieve’s heads. The thing that really 
amazed me was that they were being very harsh to Casals himself. Anytime 
Casals made a suggestion they didn’t agree with, Dr. Puig would threaten to 
resign. The atmosphere was made worse by the fact that Dr. Puig had 
wrecked his car driving from Perpignan to Prades on what he said was 
Festival business. 

When | heard this story, | said to Casals, “Don Pablo, let's offer to 
replace Dr. Puig’s car as a present from the Festival. It will be a nice gesture, 
and, of course, he will refuse it.” 

Casals looked at me and smiled. 

“Sasha,” he said, “he will accept it.” 

And he did. | later found out that Dr. Puig was visiting his mistress, who 
lived on the way from Perpignan to Prades, when he wrecked his car. 

The rehearsals and recording sessions had to be held in a small old 
theater in Perpignan. We couldn’t use the stage, but had to use the seats near 
the stage, which were on an incline and had to be straightened out before we 
could play and record, It was pretty uncomfortable. The sounding for record- 
ing was only good when there were about two hundred people sitting in the 
theater, but it was easy to get an audience for rehearsals and recordings 
because most of the audience preferred these sessions to the concerts in the 
windy outdoors. Getting to the backstage entrance of this old theater was 
pretty bad because you had the smell of toilets which you had to inhale each 
time you came to a rehearsal. 

One day during the rehearsal of the Mozart F Major Piano Concerto with 
Clara Haskil playing piano and Casals conducting, Casals got very white and 
passed out on the podium. We immediately carried him to the first row of the 
audience and someone screamed, “Let's quickly get the priest,” and then 
came the answer from Pablo Casals, “Pas encore.” What had actually hap- 
pened was that he had eaten some bad eggs for breakfast. 
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Casals was taken home and we continued the rehearsal with the Mozart 
Clarinet Concerto with Louis Cahuzac, the great French clarinet player. 
Cahuzac wore his Legion of Honor on his jacket, and no matter how hot it 
got, he never took the jacket off. | took over conducting the rehearsal with 
Cahuzac and then came the cadenza, which he had written himself and 
which he played from the music during rehearsals. It was quite long and he 
continued turning his own pages and playing mostly arpeggios until our first 
cellist, Paul Tortelier, who was and is famous for keeping everything straight 
and to the point, stood up and said to Cahuzac, “Mon Dieu, assez des 
arpeges!” | was very happy it was said by a Frenchman! 

Paul Tortelier had already made another faux pas when we rehearsed the 
Mozart A Major Violin Concerto with Erica Morini. She always played all the 
appoggiaturas short, but we had prepared them long with Casals. Casals, of 
course, wouldn’t say anything during rehearsals but Tortelier stood up and 
said to her, “You know, you do the appoggiaturas wrong.” Erica turned to me 
and said, “How dare he speak to me! Who is that man?” 

Our oboist was Marcel Tabuteau, who was just as famous an oboist as 
Cahuzac was a clarinetist. As a matter of fact, the two had played together in 
a French woodwind quintet in Paris for a long time before Tabuteau became 
first oboist of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Tabuteau agreed to take part in the 
Festival to give Casals the honor of his participation, but he made conditions 
and was actually much more interested in fishing than playing oboe in the 
Festival. He insisted on bringing two of his students as second oboists and 
they sat on each side of him cutting reeds. Both later became great oboe 
players—the boy became first oboist in the Cleveland Orchestra and the girl 
first oboist in another good orchestra in America. Tabuteau himself would 
only come to the last rehearsal before a concert. In the first Bach Branden- 
burg Concerto there is a very big solo for oboe and violin with a beautiful 
cadenza at the end for the oboe. | remember that Casals didn’t like the way 
Tabuteau played and wanted him to play it more freely. He sang it for him, 
but it didn’t help. Finally Casals said, “Play it Jewish.” Tabuteau certainly did 
not understand what Casals meant by “play it Jewish” since he wasn’t Jewish 
and he wouldn’t have been inclined to play it Jewish anyway. Tabuteau and 
Cahuzac didn’t talk during the Festival, | guess because they had played too 
much together in their younger years in Paris. 

Strangely enough, Isaac Stern, only thirty years old at the time, who is 
now the most generous artist | know, also tried to make conditions before 
agreeing to perform at the Festival. He would join us only if Casals and Myra 
Hess would play with him a trio! But of course, he finally did come and 
perform at the second Festival, without playing the trio. 
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We rehearsed a beautiful Bach Cantata, No. 189, Meine Seele riihmt 
und Preisst, with the Danish tenor Aksel Schiotz. He was one of the greatest 
singers but, unfortunately, the voice changed from tenor to baritone after he 
had to have a brain operation. Besides the voice, the Cantata has a harp- 
sichord, flute, oboe, violin and cello—one player of each. As | mentioned, 
Tabuteau would not rehearse the pre-rehearsals with us but came only for the 
last rehearsal. During the last rehearsal of the Cantata, Tabuteau would never 
come in right and would always complain that the harpsichord was too loud 
or something else was not right—anything to find an excuse, since he did not 
know it. After four times of Tabuteau not coming in right, Paul Tortelier stood 
up and told him that instead of going fishing he should come to rehearsals 
and not blame the others for what he didn’t know. Of course, we foreigners 
always stayed out of any arguments between two Frenchmen. 

In spite of all the little problems, the orchestra was exceptional, as were 
the soloists, and the Festival at Perpignan was something very special. | will 
never forget the Myra Hess performance of the Mozart E-flat Concerto, K. 
271, particularly the slow movement, which she played so beautifully. 
Luckily, it is still available on Columbia records. Again, we ended the 
Perpignan Festival with a memorable concert at St. Michel-de-Cuxa in 
Prades. 

After the second Festival, Casals wanted very much for me to see his 
beautiful house in Vendrell, Spain, which was situated right on the beach. 
Since he wouldn’t go there, | drove with Héléne Jeanbrau. We also visited 
Tarragona, where we were beautifully entertained by Casals’ brother Louis, 
who gave me a very sweet aperitif wine to take back to his brother in Prades. 
On the way back we stopped for lunch in Figueras, the last little town in 
Spain before the frontier. At the restaurant, where they knew me very well 
from the Casals Festival, they gave me a special Catalan cake to bring to 
Casals. At the frontier, the famous Catalan copa, Bisbal, was going through 
customs at the same time we were. When they saw me with the cake for Don 
Pablo, they immediately got out their instruments and played Casals’ sardana 
for me and gave me their special greetings for Casals. How beautiful it was to 
hear that sardafa at the frontier, and how perplexed the gendarmes were. 

Strangely enough, Casals never gave up his Spanish citizenship and 
traveled and lived everywhere with his Spanish passport. And as it turned 
out, he did return to Vendrell one more time. When Madame Capdevilla 
died in 1955, Casals insisted that she be buried in Catalonia where she 
belonged and asked the Governor of Gerona for permission to take the casket 
to Catalonia. Of course, the Governor had to ask permission from Franco. 
Franco said yes, but just to bury her, with no political speeches or demonstra- 
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tions. After the funeral, according to Dr. Puig, Casals spent a few days in his 
house in Vendrell with old friends and then came back to Prades. 

| am really sorry that Casals didn’t live long enough to experience 
Franco's death and a triumphant return to his native Catalonia. He would 
have been nearly one hundred, but with the extraordinary admiration they 
had for this man, | am sure they would have made him President. Casals 
certainly hated Franco and rightly so, but he had the greatest respect for 
Franco's shrewdness and intelligence—one of the reasons, he felt, Franco 
outlived the other dictators. Franco only mentioned Casals’ name once, 
saying that he was glad that Don Carlos, whom he chose as his successor, did 
not meet “the separatist Casals” when visiting New York. 

In 1952, the Casals Festival returned to Prades and the Abbey de St. 
Michel-de-Cuxa, where | had always felt it belonged. This Festival was 
entirely chamber music, and though it was successful, after it was over | 
found it difficult to think of arranging another. The Festivals represented to 
me the very highest in human integrity and honesty, but unfortunately, 
political and financial considerations began to complicate everything. | 
would have continued if it would have been possible to do so in all honesty 
as before, without compromising, but it was not possible, so | resigned on 
September 2, 1952. Of course, this was very painful for Casals, as well as for 
me, and for two years we didn’t see each other. 

| left the Festival with sadness, but with a sense of real achievement, too. 
After the first Festival, Casals had said that | took pity on his silence and it was 
true that with the Festivals his silence had been broken. For the rest of his life, 
Casals was an active force in both the cause for music and the cause for 
peace. Both causes were eventually strong enough to persuade him to 
conduct his oratorio, E/ Pessebre, which was his message of peace, anywhere 
in the world that invited him to come. This meant that he went to countries 
that recognized Franco, something he said he'd never do, but | was glad for 
the world that Casals changed his mind. 

Of course, the Festival continued without me. | came back once more in 
1966 to play with Casals, Rudolf Serkin and Leslie Parnas. Already then | 
discovered, to my sad disappointment, that | had been perfectly right to 
resign after the 1952 Festival, since it became a real battle of compromises 
and it didn’t have for me anymore the spirit of which | had been so proud 
when we started the first two years. It had become like any other music 
festival all over the world, and not one musician who had played with Casals! 

In November 1952, | received a letter from René de Messieres, United 
States Ambassador to France, telling me of my candidature at the suggestion 
of President Oriol of France, to receive the Order of the French Legion of 
Honor for my work in organizing the Casals Festivals. It was my first experi- 
ence with something like this and | didn’t know the right etiquette for 
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handling it since | didn’t think | deserved it. In fact, | thought it would be 
much more appropriate to give such an honor to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, who had given the first Prades Festival such generous moral and 
financial support. Then | realized that Mrs. Coolidge had already received 
the Legion of Honor, so | thought the award should be given to Mrs. Rosalie 
Leventritt, who had been in charge of the scholarships and had worked so 
hard in America to make the Festival in Prades possible. 

When I told my idea to Casals he really gave it to me over the head and 
said, “Not only can you not refuse but to dare suggest someone else!” 
Anyway, | did not complete the necessary forms but returned them to the 
Ambassador, thanking him very much. | am very happy that René Puig of 
Perpignan, who represented the French committee, finally received this great 
honor. Thanks to Pablo Casals, Rudolf Serkin and | received the Honorary 
Citizens Award of Prades when we came to perform with Casals sixteen years 
later. 


For a long time after the war, there was a general and continuous 
controversy in the musical world about whether to play in Germany and 
whether to accept performers who had played in Germany under Hitler. 
Naturally, Casals had strong convictions that if necessary, as a protest on 
behalf of human rights, a musician had a moral obligation not to perform. At 
first, Casals’ position was that he wouldn’t play in any country which recog- 
nized Franco, but then he decided to stop performing altogether. In a piece 
that appeared in Time magazine, January 30, 1950, he explained why: “It is 
because | think it is immoral that people have forgotten that the German war 
cost 30 million lives and the suffering that still exists now. . . . It is the 
greatest sacrifice of my life | am making. But someone must remember. 
Someone.” 

Casals told me that when Furtwangler visited him in Prades after the war 
and asked him what he could do to be accepted again by the music world— 
since he really did not collaborate with Hitler but conducted in Germany 
thinking that by doing so he would help more than by refusing—Casals told 
him that he should have patience and wait until the music world would 
accept him. 

Casals’ former colleagues Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud also visited 
him in Prades after the war—to ask forgiveness for their cooperation with the 
Nazis. Cortot had been the commissioner in charge of all the artists in France 
under General Petain and, as part of his job, he had to grant permission 
before any artist could leave France. 

At one point during the war, Casals tried to leave France to go to 
Mexico—a country that did not recognize Franco. He and Joan Alavedra, 
who wrote the text of Casals’ oratorio El Pessebre, went to Bordeaux and 
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were ready to leave by boat, except that Cortot did not give them permission 
to leave. This turned out to be the greatest deed which Cortot performed— 
besides his great artistry as a pianist—since the boat was torpedoed and never 
arrived in Mexico. 

Casals forgave Cortot and eventually even invited him to play at a Prades 
Festival, but he did not forgive Thibaud for playing in Germany during the 
war because Thibaud’s son had been killed by the Germans. Cortot played at 
the Festival just before he died, and according to Casals, Cortot practically 
couldn't play anymore. They performed the Beethoven A Major Sonata 
together. 

Casals also opposed a performance in the United States by one of his 
own former pupils, Gaspar Cassado, because during the war Cassado had 
played trios in Germany with Thibaud and Cortot after Casals refused to play 
with them. 

Many people felt that in spite of the war, music should have nothing to 
do with politics. When pianist Walter Gieseking wanted to perform in the 
United States, Mrs. Coolidge wrote to me in a letter dated February 5, 1949: 


| cannot imagine that a piano recital could have very much political 
significance. If we were to estimate artists and composers from a political 
or moral point of view, we should have to sacrifice much of the finest 
music, and it seems to me we should lose more than we would gain . . . 
Naturally, this idea of mine would not apply to any harmful activities 
during the war. 


But how does one decide what are “harmful activities”? 

Later on and in spite of his having said before he would never play in 
Germany because of what Hitler did, Casals did play Beethoven Cello 
Sonatas with Horszowski in Beethoven’s house in Bonn, Germany, in 1955. 
After | found out that he had played in Bonn, | asked him, “How could you 
play Beethoven sonatas with Horszowski in Beethoven’s house in Bonn, 
which is in Germany?” His answer was, “For me, Beethoven’s house is not in 
Germany.” 

Casals declined an invitation by President Truman to play in the United 
States, because of America’s recognition of the Franco regime. However, 
eventually he did play at the White House on November 13, 1961, and at the 
United Nations and came to New York several times to conduct the Puerto 
Rico Casals Festival Orchestra, as well as to Marlboro and other places. It 
should be remembered that Casals had said he would not play in any country 
that recognized Franco as long as Franco was in power, and Franco remained 
in power until his death, which was two weeks after Casals died. Too bad 
Casals didn’t live another year after Franco’s death. 
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Somehow, even Casals always found a reason for excusing his actions. 
These excuses were nonsense in my opinion. It is unfortunate that most great 
artists, not only politicians and courtesans, can be great compromisers, 
particularly when they want or need something for their personal beliefs. 

But, Casals still will be remembered by the world, and rightly so, as a 
fabulous Catalan, a constant crusader for world peace through his music, a 
most generous teacher and one of the greatest musicians who ever lived—a 
real hombre! 
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|: 1949, the Haydn Society approached me about forming a quartet to 
perform and record all of Haydn's string quartets. For me, this proposition 
was a dream come true, and Ill tell you why. 

In 1931, when | was concertmaster in Hamburg and had my own quartet 
there, my colleagues and | decided to read through all the Haydn quartets, 
stopping only to eat, drink and sleep. It took us four full days. It was an 
extraordinary experience which remained in my body, soul and mind, along 
with the feeling that someday | would really make these quartets known not 
only to musicians but to music lovers all over the world. Even though Haydn 
wrote eighty-three string quartets, not more than about fifteen of them have 
been played or are really known, even to professional quartet players, and all 
of them are beautiful works. According to Stravinsky, no one has surpassed 
Haydn in the form of quartet writing and many other musicians besides 
myself agree. Giuseppe Tartini wrote that hearing Haydn’s string quartets was 
like listening to four intelligent people talking. Haydn wrote hundreds of 
other exceptional works, among them 107 symphonies, 31 piano trios, 
which in my opinion was his way of writing piano concerti, and countless 
other works which | couldn't possibly mention here, especially as they are 
still discovering more and more of Haydn’s original compositions. 

| accepted the Haydn Society's commission and set about finding the 
right colleagues and friends to work with me, which took a while. The 
colleagues who joined me in the Schneider Quartet were Isidore Cohen, 
violin, Karen Tuttle, viola, and Madeline Foley, cello. | think for the first time 
in history, there were two women and two men in a string quartet. 

The concerts were given at the 92nd Street “Y,” and the recordings were 
made by Columbia Records for the Haydn Society. We had already rehearsed 
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and recorded the six Opus 17 Quartets in Prades in 1950, just after the Casals 
Festival was over because Madeline, Karen and | were already there with the 
Festival orchestra, as was the Columbia recording truck. So Isidore joined us 
for recording sessions as soon as the Festival ended. 

It took us two years, working practically every day, to learn all the 
quartets and perform them in twenty-one concerts at the “Y.” During the time 
we were performing and recording, my cellist, Madeline Foley, suddenly 
decided to quit. Daniel Seidenberg replaced her for a short time, then | asked 
Hermann Busch, whom | knew very well as the warmest human being of the 
Busch family, whether he would be so kind to help me finish the recordings 
for the Haydn Society and to play some concerts. He agreed and because he 
was a wonderful colleague, we had a great time performing and recording 
the Haydn quartets together. 

Very few cellists like to play Haydn quartets or piano trios, since they 
have very little opportunity to show off as in other works. Even Mozart they 
don’t like to play, but they accept it. | do know for a fact that, for the same 
reason, some of the most famous trios have never played a Haydn trio. Even 
when the famous Cortot-Thibaud-Casals Trio played their only Haydn G 
Major Trio, the cello doubled up with the violin in the Adagio! Hear the 
record! 

Unfortunately, by the time we finished recording fifty of the quartets, the 
Haydn Society went bankrupt. | don’t think they went bankrupt only from 
recording the string quartets, as they had already recorded quite a number of 
other Haydn works. | do want to say how grateful | am to my colleagues who 
helped me in this tremendous musical undertaking. God bless you! 

Not only then but today, | am still trying to perform the Haydn quartets 
that are not known and | also try, whenever | can, to conduct the Haydn 
symphonies that are seldom or never performed, as | have done with Mozart 
symphonies. On December 28, 1967, | conducted an all Haydn concert in 
Carnegie Hall with the New School Concerts Chamber Orchestra. The 
program was as follows: 


Symphony No. 95 in C Minor 
Three and Four Part Songs 


La Cantarina—Opera Buffa in Two Acts 


Patricia Brooks ) John Humphrey—Tenor 
Mary Burgess ) Sopranos John West—Bass 
Benita Valente ) Murray Perahia—Piano 


| also had a great experience playing all the Haydn Trios with Rudolf Serkin 
and Leslie Parnas at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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All my Haydn concerts were and are a labor of love and | hope someday 
Haydn will be recognized as really one of the greatest composers and not 
only as just a “fill-in” for concert programs, calling him “Papa” Haydn—not 
understanding that “Papa” in German means not just “old man” but the 
leader. 

The Seven Last Words of Christ by Haydn belongs to the string quartets, 
and this work has always had special significance for me. | became terribly 
involved with all three versions of this composition—the version for or- 
chestra alone, for orchestra and chorus, and for string quartet. | have per- 
formed them all, especially the quartet version, many times and | think it is 
one of the most extraordinary compositions, one which took Haydn longer to 
write than usual since it is so simple and so complex at the same time. The 
following is Haydn’s comment about the writing of this work: 


Approximately fifteen years ago, | was asked by a canon in Cadiz to write 
an instrumental composition for the Seven Last Words. 


Each year during Lent, it was the custom to perform an oratorio in the main 
church of Cadiz, for which the following arrangement must have contrib- 
uted greatly to deepen its impression. The walls, windows and pillars of 
the church were covered with black crepe and only the big lamp in the 
center illuminated the holy darkness (tenebruous sanctity). 


At noon, all doors were closed; the music began. After a fitting Prelude, 
the Bishop mounted the pulpit, proclaimed one of the Seven Words, and 
added his comments to it. As soon as he had finished, he stepped down 
from the pulpit and knelt in front of the altar. This interval was filled with 
music. The Bishop mounted and descended from the pulpit a second, 
third time, and so on, and each time the orchestra came in after his words. 


My composition had to fit this presentation. It was not the easiest task to 
have seven adagios follow each other, each one approximately ten min- 
utes long, without tiring the audience. Soon | found that | could not restrict 
myself to the prescribed duration. 

The music originally was purely instrumental and was printed first in that 
form. Later on | was urged to add the text, so that the oratorio The Seven 
Last Words of the Saviour on the Cross now is being published as a 
complete and, regarding the choral part, new work at Breitkopf & Hartel 
in Leipzig. 

The acclaim with which this work is being received by connoisseurs gives 
me hope that it will also appeal to the broad public. 


Since this work is supposed to be performed on Good Friday, | naturally 
always tried to perform it on that date—not always succeeding. | would run to 
the clergy of the New York churches and offer to perform the work. Some of 
them, of course, had never heard of it and looked at me like | was absolutely 
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THE HAYDN SOCIETY 
announces the recording of 
THE COMPLETE HAYDN QUARTETS 
performed by s 
THE SCHNEIDER QUARTET 


First Release 
OPUS SEVENTEEN 
Numbers One through Six 
3-12” Long Playing Records . . . HSQE 


‘THE HAYDN SOCIETY believes that this series of concerts and recordings, 
unprecedented in scope, will contribute much to the growing, appréciation of 
Haydn's life-work. For the many persons who will want to have the entire 
‘erie, the recordings will be issued in sets of complete opera, They will also be 
ayailable on single records, Historicel and analytical commentary. accompanying 
the entire series will be by the noted authority on the Haydn, quartew, Marion 
M. Scott, We suggest you reserve your copies now at your record shop. 

‘THE HAYDN SOCIETY was founded in 1949 to stimulate interest in the over-all 
accomplithment of Joseph Haydn by publishing a Jong overdue tomplete critical 
edition of his works and by making available to the general public recorded 
performances of many of them, heretofore seldom or never performed. It has 
also released recordings of a number of works of Bach and Mozart, All HAYDN. 
SOCIETY recordings are available at your record shop. 


HE HAYDN SOCIETY, INC. 
80 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS, 


Sixteen Concerts of 
THE COMPLETE STRING QUARTETS 
of 
JOSEPH HAYDN 
performed by 
THE SCHNEIDER QUARTET. 


Avexanogr Scuneter, First Violin 
~Asipone Consn, Second Violin 
Karen Turrus, Viola 
‘Mavesine Fousy, Violoncello 


DEDICATED TO 
MRS. ELIZABETH SPRAGUE. COOLIDGE. 


Monday Evenings at 8:40 


Outober 295 1951; November'3, 12, 19,26, 1951 
‘December 10, 19513 Janoary 7, 2, 1952; Febuary &, 11, 1952 
March 31, 1952; Ayiril 7:14, 21,28, 1052: May 5, 1952 


THERESA L. KALEMANN AUDITORIUM. 
YOUNG MEN'S & YOUNG WOMEN'S HEBREW. aSsocLATION 
Lexingtou Avenue at 92nd Street, Now York 28, New York 
AT water 9.9456 
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HAYDN PIANO TRIOS 


RUDOLF SERKIN, piano 
ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER, violin 
LESLIE PARNAS, cello 


Sunday Evening, October 11, 1964 
Program 


‘Trio in G minor (H. xv, No. 1) 
Moderato 


‘Menuetto 
Presto 


Trio in C major (H. xv, No. 3) 
Adagio—Allegro: 
Rondo: Andante 


Trio in B flat major (H. xv, No. 20) 


Allegro 
‘Andante cantabile 
Finale: Allegro 


Trio in E minor (H. xv, No. 12) 


‘Allegro moderato 
Andante 
Rondo 


Sunday Evening, October 18,1964 


Program 


ipa ak ea (H. xv,No. 18) 


Allegro moderato 
Andante 
Allegro, - 


‘Trio in C minor (H. xv, No. 13) 


Andante 
Allegro spirituoso 
INTERMISSION 


‘Trio in D'major (H. xv, No. 7) 


‘Trio in E flat major (H. xv, No. 29) 
Poco all 


Andantino ed fanoctotemente 
‘Finale: Allemande—Presto assai 


Program of third concert on overvaf 


Sunday Evening, October 25, 1964 


Program 


Trio in E flat major (H. xv, No. 22) 


‘Trio in F sharp minor (H. xv, No. 26) 


Trio in A major (H. xv, No. 9) 


Trio in C major (H. xv, No. 27) 
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Finale: Tempo di Menuetto 


Steinway Piano 
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crazy—to see a Jewish man wanting to perform The Seven Last Words of 
Christ. | somehow succeeded to do it in a couple of churches in New York, 
then in Carnegie Hall Easter of 1958 and 1959, at the New School, at the 
Puerto Rico Casals Festival and many other places. It never was very suc- 
cessful with the audience, | think because you have to sit through for one 
hour without a break. It’s unfortunate that the audience was always a little 
bored while | was always in seventh heaven. Even so, | still like to play it 
whenever | can—Easter or no Easter. 


In 1952, | taught the chamber orchestra classes at the Chicago Musical 
College, commuting twice a month from New York. Working with the 
Chicago Musical College Chamber Ensemble was pretty nice, but the best 
part was taking all the students to the burlesque show across the street after 
class. The director of the college was Rudolf Ganz and the administrator, 
Sigmund Levarie, was an energetic and very intelligent young man who had 
a very difficult job. 

Mr. Levarie mentioned to me one day that there was a wine dealer by the 
name of Paul Fromm, who wanted to do something in a big way by establish- 
ing a music foundation to help young composers in the United States, and 
would | be interested in meeting him to discuss the whole matter? The name 
was very familiar to me because | knew Fromm’s brother from Frankfurt when 
he and I were music students at the conservatory. | later learned that he was a 
composer and organist at a synagogue in Boston (where he still is). Paul 
Fromm, Sigmund Levarie and | met to discuss all the possibilities of establish- 
ing the Paul Fromm Foundation and what the three of us could do together in 
this venture. Paul Fromm was an extraordinarily intelligent man, but he really 
didn’t know anything about how to start such an undertaking, so he imme- 
diately proposed that the two of us be his advisors. | became the so-called 
Vice President and we were all extremely well matched to work together. | 
must say that Paul Fromm learned very quickly about establishing a music 
foundation. 

| really did my best to bring all the living composers to the Paul Fromm 
Foundation, and | mean all. Of the greatest, just to mention a few, were 
Stravinsky, Copland, Sessions, Krenek, Carter, Berio, Kirchner, as well as 
many, many young composers that we helped financially and by sponsoring 
concerts where their works were performed. 

At my suggestion, it was decided to have Nicolai Nabokov as the 
European representative of the Paul Fromm Foundation. We needed all the 
help we could get regarding young composers in Europe, and he certainly 
knew very well who they were and was very qualified for the job. Everyone 
knows the name of Nabokov, but Nicolai Nabokov was not the writer that 
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everybody knows—that Nabokov was his cousin. He was also a writer, but 
he was primarily a composer and the greatest public relations man for music | 
ever met. He was also an organizer, teacher, lecturer, scholar, especially in 
Russian Byzantine art, and he had a vast knowledge of literature, poetry and 
politics. His compositions never amounted to very much but he was still an 
intellect, extraordinarily cultured, and a great friend. What | admired the 
most was that he never accepted a permanent teaching or professorial 
position. Until his death, he remained a one hundred percent freelance 
entrepreneur and he always knew how to compromise beautifully to be able 
to succeed in living life his own way. He only had five wives in his lifetime. 
He enjoyed them all and | think they enjoyed him. He was the perfect choice 
to help us with the young European composers and we worked together with 
great success. 

Sigmund Levarie finally resigned from the Paul Fromm Foundation be- 
cause he could no longer take Paul Fromm’s dictatorial approach and opin- 
ions about music and musicians. | also had my doubts, but | still believed he 
would listen to me and not run the foundation on one opinion only—his 
own. Finally, he associated himself with an entirely different group of people 
who would, of course, be in agreement with him. The egotistical and self- 
centered side of Paul Fromm became more and more obvious to me. Even- 
tually, it became impossible for me to continue because | had a different 
point of view about which young composers should be sponsored, and | also 
resigned. 

During the years that | was associated with the Fromm Foundation, Paul 
Fromm and | became very close friends. Being a wine dealer, he used to send 
me at least a case of good Bordeaux wine for Christmas, which | liked very 
much. | am still grateful to have met and been associated with this very 
intelligent yet stubborn man whom | always felt had a very deep desire to do 
the best, but who couldn't liberate himself and accept others’ opinions and 
really enjoy life. In spite of this, the Fromm Foundation continues doing a 
tremendous job in helping young, contemporary composers. However, | am 
afraid that it often does a lot of complaining as well—against conductors, 
orchestras, directors, critics and publishers for not doing the right thing or 
enough for young composers. | was deeply moved and sorry to hear that Paul 
died recently, and | am sure he understood my close feelings of friendship 
and respect for him. 


In 1952, | met Geraldine Page. Uta Hagen had begun teaching as well 
as acting, and one day she said to me, “You have to meet a student of mine, a 
girl. She’s playing in ‘Summer and Smoke,’ and in my opinion, she’s the 
greatest!” 
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| got a ticket and went to the play, which was being performed at the 
Circle in the Square Theater on Sheridan Square. When | saw Geraldine’s 
performance, | was flabbergasted. I’d never seen acting like that. | went 
backstage, introduced myself as a friend of Uta’s, and asked her if she would 
come and have supper with me. She did and from that night on we were 
never apart. She stayed with me at Beekman Place and when | moved from 
there in the summer of 1953, we both moved to East 11th Street right off Fifth 
Avenue. 

In July of 1953, I visited Geraldine in Mexico where she was filming 
“Hondo” with John Wayne. We had an experience there which | thought was 
very funny. 

| flew into El Paso, rented a car, then drove to Juarez to meet Geraldine 
at a small airport there. It was very early in the morning. When | got there, the 
plane had landed, and Geraldine was lying on a bench in the sunshine, 
asleep. We got into my car and drove to Juarez, where we found a motel. | 
went into the office and registered. Then we checked into our cottage; a little 
later we went out for lunch. When we came back, another car was parked in 
the space in front of our cottage. | went into the office and asked what was 
going on, and was told that | had paid for only half a day. Apparently, that 
motel did quite a turnover during the course of the day. 

In the fall of 1953, Geraldine began rehearsing Andre Gide’s “L’Immor- 
aliste,” which opened on Broadway in February of 1954. The play’s producer 
was Billy Rose, my old neighbor. One Sunday, he invited Geraldine for lunch 
at his country house and she asked him if she could bring Abrasha. Not 
realizing Abrasha was a name, he asked, “What's that?” 

During our time together, Geraldine had learned and adopted a com- 
mon Yiddish expression which she learned to use from me. When she said 
“Fardzai mir nit di bayzim,” which translated literally means “Stop turning 
the balls,” during that Sunday luncheon, Billy Rose was absolutely stunned to 
hear it from a goyte! 

Geraldine and | decided to get married. In the spring of 1954, we took 
out the necessary papers and on Saturday morning, May 13th, we decided 
that this was the day, and called up our two best friends, Gjon Mili and Uta 
Hagen, to come right away. They both rushed over thinking there was an 
emergency. We told them the emergency was that we were getting married 
and we wanted them to be our witnesses. We all got into my car and started 
driving on the West Side Highway out of the city, thinking we'd stop at the 
first Justice of the Peace we could find. Because it was Saturday, we drove all 
the way to Tarrytown before we found one. Before the judge married us, he 
asked us all our names. The conversation went something like this: 

“Geraldine Page? Oh, wonderful! I’ve seen you act. Marvelous.” 

“Uta Hagen? Of course, I’ve seen you on Broadway, too. Wonderful.” 
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“Gjon Mili? The famous Life photographer! So pleased to meet you.” 
Then he got to me. 

“Alexander Schneider?” he said, and his face went blank. “What are you 
doing?” 

Because we'd decided to get married on the spur of the moment, | didn’t 
have a ring. Uta loaned me her ring, which | put on Geraldine’s finger during 
the ceremony, and we returned it right afterwards. 

Mili’s only comment after the ceremony was, “Call me again when you 
get a divorce!” 

| took Geraldine to Europe for a five week honeymoon. We went to 
England, France, Italy, Spain and Switzerland. We went to Prades to see 
Casals, and | was very glad Geraldine was with me because it made it easier 
for me to control my emotions at being with Don Pablo again. 

In Rome, we spent two days with Nicolai Nabokov, who lived there and 
showed us everything. | think someone could live in Rome a year and not see 
what we did in 48 hours. 

When we were in Paris, we passed La Vieille Russie on the Faubourg St. 
Honore. | told Geraldine to wait for a moment, and | went inside and picked 
out an antique twenty-four carat gold wedding ring, which had a date and an 
inscription etched inside in Russian. When I gave it to Gerry, instead of being 
happy, she started crying. | couldn’t understand why. | thought the ring was 
very beautiful, but it seemed that | had made a mistake, that in America 
people gave new wedding rings with the date and the girl’s name inside. 

A few days later, in Provence, | took Geraldine to Collioure near Perpig- 
nan to a restaurant which was my favorite place during the Festival because 
they served wonderful fish. We ate dinner and started driving back to Perpig- 
nan, where we were staying the night. We were halfway there when 
Geraldine said, “I left my ring in the bathroom of the restaurant.” She said 
she had taken it off to wash her hands. So | turned the car around, we drove 
back to the restaurant in Collioure, and | found the ring, still on the side of 
the basin. 

We returned to America and both Geraldine and | were very busy, she 
with acting and | with concerts. Then one day a couple of years after we were 
married, she came to me and said, “Do you remember when we first met that 
I told you | was going to a psychoanalyst every day?” “Yes,” | said. It was true, 
she had told me that, but I'd never thought much about it because we were 
very happy together and her going to the analyst didn’t seem to interfere with 
me. “Well,” she said, “I’ve come to realize through analysis that | have to 
leave you.” She was speaking to me, but | couldn’t understand her. Then she 
left. After she had gone, | looked on the table. She had left the ring. Only 
then did | understand why she left the ring in Collioure. | really felt lost. 

Well, | started drinking. It was frightening how difficult it was for me to 
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accept suddenly being left alone. | went to see Geraldine’s analyst and asked 
to know why Geraldine left me. She pointed to her couch and said, “Sit 
down.” | said, “I didn’t come here to have psychoanalysis!” She told me 
nothing, and showed me to the door, saying, “I cannot discuss my patient 
with you.” 

Thanks to my brother and wonderful friends—Gjon Mili, David Op- 
penheim, Jamie Hammond and Janice Rule—I finally got over it without 
psychoanalysis. Many years later did | understand to be a great actor or 
actress you have to become the person you play and never to be yourself so 
long as you play the part. This quality made Geraldine, in my opinion, one of 
the great actresses! | feel very sad that she died so young. 


Through Geraldine, | met many people involved in the theatre, and one 
with whom | became especially close was the great Zero Mostel. Zero would 
often invite me to join him for dinner in one of his favorite restaurants to eat 
and drink, and if there was a piano around, he would immediately start 
singing and accompanying himself. Of course, everybody loved it, and the 
food and drinks became better than ever, and more plentiful. 

Being so extraordinarily Jewish (we always talked in Yiddish), he of 
course married a real goyte, a wonderful girl named Kate, who was a former 
chorus girl. Besides loving his wife, he was a serious father of two wonderful 
children. 

Zero had a special studio on 27th Street where he spent his time 
painting. And when you visited him, he would immediately order from the 
delicatessen all the great Jewish deli food he loved. | shall never forget once, 
after a wonderful dinner in the Jewish section on the East Side with two other 
friends of his, we took a private car and drove around and he showed us all 
the synagogues on the Lower East Side, mostly all of them closed. 

When | go to buy my smoked salmon and schmaltz herring at Ross and 
Daughters on East Houston, | usually walk around to look sadly again at all 
the closed synagogues, because the neighborhood was changed from Jews to 
Cubans and Puerto Ricans. There is one synagogue now in restoration, and 
since it was built mostly by Jewish immigrants from Vilna, | not only have 
supported them financially, but | promised to have a special concert for the 
opening, and | hope it will be soon. 

| felt like | lost my brother when Zero died. In my opinion, he died 
because he accepted a part on Broadway for which he had to lose a lot of 
weight, and he compelled himself to live on pills without eating and only 
drinking special juice. At least he didn’t suffer. 


In the spring of 1953, | decided that it was about time to have some free 
chamber music concerts during the summer months right in New York City, 
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because the music lovers of the city had to go either to Tanglewood or 
somewhere upstate to hear chamber music. The only available music was the 
Goldman Band in Central Park. At first, | thought the best place would be the 
Cloisters, but the director didn’t like my idea of chamber music. He wanted 
medieval music, which would go well with the paintings, sculptures and 
tapestries housed there. Naturally, the music that would fit best with those 
sculptures, paintings and tapestries would be an ensemble of recorders 
which are always out-of-tune, played by a group of men and women—the 
men with beards and long hair dressed in blue jeans and the women with 
long hanging hair dressed in loose dresses to the floor—and all of them 
barefoot, which had become very popular! 

| finally convinced the Washington Square Association to have a couple 
of concerts in the park during the summer. The first concert on August 17, 
1953, was sponsored fifty percent by the Washington Square Association and 
fifty percent by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 

The program for the August 17th concert consisted of a Vivaldi concerto 
grosso, a Bach suite, two Haydn nocturnes and waltzes by Strauss and 
Lanner. The September concert included a Handel concerto grosso, excerpts 
from Haydn’s string quartets, a Mozart divertimento and again waltzes by 
Strauss and Lanner. The Washington Square Association took the respon- 
sibility for building the stage in the park, which was placed right in front of 
the monument of Alexander Lyman Holley, the Bessemer steel pioneer. The 
acoustical walls were supplied by Columbia Records, for whom | was mak- 
ing recordings. Everything was donated, including about five hundred chairs. 
We made arrangements with the big church next to Washington Square to 
play there in case of rain. If it rained, we would postpone the park concert 
one day, but if it rained the second day, we would give the concert inside the 
church. Orchestra expenses for this concert were $500. 

After the first concert, | received a letter from a lady saying how dare | 
play in front of the monument of this great man and cover it up with a 
sounding board and bad music. Of course, none of us knew who he was and 
imagined that maybe he was a poet and this lady was perhaps one of his old 
girlfriends. 

Howard Taubman, the music critic of the New York Times, was very 
helpful by writing about this venture in advance. He thought I was absolutely 
nuts for doing it, as did everybody else, since the only thing happening in the 
park at that time was chess playing. | received a very nice letter from 
Taubman after the first concert in which he wrote: “I told you I’d make you 
famous. The only thing that worries me is who will make you rich, since you 
have no sense about working for money. | am delighted your Washington 
Square venture went so well. . . . | hope it doesn’t rain next Monday night.” 
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Washington Square Park 
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Alexander Schneider surveys the site, in Washington Square Park, 
where he will present two programs of chamber music on the evenings of Aug. 17 and Sept. 14. 
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The second concert on September 14th was sponsored by the Musicians 
Union Local 802. | remember very well that they selected the musicians | 
could use. They were, of course, musicians who were out of work, and who 
were not chamber music players or good enough. | couldn’t use them and | 
simply refused to do the concert which, incidentally, | was also expected to 
do with one rehearsal like the Goldman Band in Central Park. Finally, | was 
allowed to make my own choice and have more rehearsal time, which they 
didn’t like very much. These concerts were great successes and continue 
today, only on an entirely different level. 

One thing that had bothered me a lot in my performing career was that 
in the big concert halls there was little audience-performer contact. Because 
of the sheer size of the halls, such rapport is difficult. 

During the early 1950's, | often went to see plays given at the Circle in 
the Square located at that time in a cellar on Seventh Avenue in downtown 
Manhattan. Theodore Mann was in charge of the Circle in the Square and | 
approached him about giving some chamber music concerts there, which he 
agreed to do. The concerts were certainly very successful even though the 
acoustics were not very good for music. (Actually, no theatre built for drama 
has the right acoustics for music.) 

We started on November 29th, a Sunday, with an afternoon concert by 
the Budapest String Quartet. For the next concert, on Christmas Eve at 
midnight, | conducted Bach’s Cantata for Baritone, Oboe, and Strings with 
soloists Martial Singher and Harry Shulman, and | played two unaccom- 
panied Bach partitas. 

On Sunday, January 31, 1954, we gave the first New York performance 
of Stravinsky's Septet for Woodwinds, Strings and Piano. In February, we gave 
an all-Schubert program, and in March there was a concert of works that had 
received the Fromm Foundation Award. The charge for each concert was 
only $2.00, and people who came felt almost as though they were in a 
private home. Because the acoustics weren't as good as they should have 
been, we later moved the concerts from the theatre on Sheridan Square to the 
Circle’s new location on Bleecker Street and they were called the “New 
Circle in the Square Concerts.” 

| remember in 1959, | organized a performance of Stravinsky's L’ Histoire 
du Soldat at the Circle in the Square, with actress Janice Rule, actors Paul 
Draper and Franchot Tone, choreographer Edward Taton and conductor Erich 
Leinsdorf. We decided to try and perform L’Histoire on Broadway and 
wanted to use the Bijou Theatre. But by union rules, we had to engage 33 
musicians; otherwise it was not allowed to perform in a theatre on Broadway. 
So we moved to a theatre downtown on Second Avenue, but we didn’t last 
long—after the first performance, the show closed. 

The Christmas Eve Concert at midnight had been such a success that 
when we started to plan the next one, Ted Mann and | got the idea of having it 
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at Carnegie Hall. We both felt that there would be plenty of people, es- 
pecially young people, who would like to go to a concert on Christmas Eve. 
December 24, 1955, was the start of the midnight concerts on Christmas Eve 
at Carnegie Hall. The admission price was fifty cents. 

It was a very difficult undertaking, as we had to pay all the performers at 
least union wages. | was very lucky to have wonderful colleagues who were 
always willing to make music with me. Even if we lost money, we always 
enjoyed making music for those Christmas Eve concerts. 

One year to raise money for the Christmas Eve Concert, | organized a 
benefit auction like the one for the orphans outside of Paris after the war. It 
was held at Circle in the Square on December 15th, and my friends Charles 
Adams, Rene Bouche, Alexander Calder, Eliot Elisofon, Gjon Mili, Con- 
stantino Nivola, Ben Shahn, Saul Steinberg, Hedda Sterne and Igor 
Stravinsky generously donated the items to be auctioned. There was cham- 
pagne, dancing and chamber music, and besides raising money for the 
concert, we all had a great time! In 1969, these concerts became the 
Christmas Seminar, which has continued ever since. 


In 1954 and 1955, | taught master classes in violin and chamber music 
at the summer sessions of the Royal Conservatory of Music at the University 
of Toronto. In connection with my position, | had to play one recital at the 
Conservatory each year. Boris Berlin, the director of the summer school and 
the head of the piano faculty, was supposed to play with me, but he 
suggested | play with a pupil of his who had just finished at the Conservatory 
and was extraordinarily talented. The name of this pupil was Glenn Gould. 

On Berlin’s recommendation, | telephoned Glenn Gould and asked him 
if he would consider playing the recital with me. | told him there would be 
two sonatas—Beethoven’s C Minor and Brahm’s G Major—and | would play 
a solo Bach suite in the middle. He sounded very nice and agreed to do it. 
Paul Scherman, a violinist, who was at that time the assistant conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony, was a good friend of mine, and | suggested to Glenn 
that we meet one evening at Paul’s house to play together and see if we felt 
musically compatible. He said he would have to decline my invitation as he 
didn’t want to play in public that way, but he would love to play with me 
alone, and then we could decide if we should play together. 

Since Paul Sherman's house was not what | would have called “public,” 
this seemed strange to me, but | agreed to meet him at the Conservatory 
instead, in a room with a piano. He arrived at the room without any music, 
and when | wanted to give him the piano parts, he said, “I play them by 
heart.” | knew that it might look a little odd to have me playing from music 
and the pianist playing by heart, but he played extremely well, and we 
agreed to perform together. 


Schneider Quartet, 1950 


Recording Beethoven Trio with John Wummer and Milton Katims for Columbia Records 


Recording Lanner Landlers for Columbia Records 


: Oy, 


With Rudolf Serkin (Fred Plant) 


With Marlboro Festival Orchestra in Athens, 1965 
Jaime Laredo, Leslie Parnas, Rudolf Serkin, soloists for Beethoven Triple Concerto 
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After our recital, the Canadian Broadcasting and Television Corporation 
engaged us and cellist Zara Nelsova (who was also on the faculty of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music) to play the “Ghost” Trio by Beethoven. When Glenn 
arrived at the first rehearsal, again with no music, | wondered if he memo- 
rized everything. He insisted that the first movement, which is marked 
prestissimo by Beethoven, be played allegretto because “each harmony 
chord should be clearly expressed and therefore it cannot be played pres- 
tissimo.” We tried it his way but it sounded pretty amateurish since 
Beethoven knew better, Of course, Nelsova and | had never played it in any 
other tempo than prestissimo. When | mentioned to him that | had played it 
prestissimo with quite a few good pianists like Serkin and Schnabel, he 
replied, “They are all wrong.” However, he finally submitted to the pres- 
tissimo of Beethoven. 

We needed another ten minutes of playing time after finishing the 
“Ghost” Trio and | suggested the beautiful B-flat Posthumous Movement of 
Beethoven. After we ran through the movement the first time, he said, “This 
is such ordinary music.” At that, | really exploded, which seldom happens to 
me, but when it does, I can’t control myself. After the performance when we 
were all ata special party given us by Paul Sherman at his home, | told Glenn 
Gould | thought he was a great, gifted pianist, but | also told him what | 
thought of him as a person. 
just recently, | had dinner with Dave Oppenheim at his New York 
apartment and the conversation turned to Glenn Gould and his untimely 
death. Dave reminded me of a similar evening twenty-eight years before 
when we listened to some recordings of the pianist Dinu Lipati. At the time, 
Dave was in charge of Columbia Master Recordings, and he remarked, 
“Sasha, if | could find a pianist like Lipati, | would do everything possible to 
have him record for Columbia Masterworks.” According to Dave, | looked at 
him and said, “I know a young pianist like Lipati.” A little later, when Glenn 
Gould gave his first recital in Town Hall—the summer after our concert 
together—I made sure that Dave Oppenheim went to listen to this amazing 
young pianist and that he took a contract with him. He signed Glenn Gould 
up that very evening, and Gould recorded for Columbia until his death. 
Everyone knows what a great success this young man became, but he 
remained a very eccentric player and an eccentric human being. 

In April 1962, Glenn Gould performed the Piano Concerto No. 1 inD 
Minor by Brahms with the New York Philharmonic under the direction of 
Leonard Bernstein. Before the concert, Mr. Bernstein felt compelled to 
announce to the audience his complete disagreement with the soloist’s 
interpretation of the work. The music critics really had something to write 
about the next day, and | would like to quote portions of Harold C. Schon- 
berg’s review in the April 7, 1962, edition of the New York Times: 
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Such goings-on at the New York Philharmonic concert yesterday after- 
noon! | tell you, Ossip, like you never saw. First the conductor comes out 
to read a speech. He says he doesn’t like the way the pianist will play the 
concerto. 


1 mean this, Ossip. Glenn Gould is waiting in the wings to play Brahms, 
and has to listen to Leonard Bernstein saying that this was a Brahms he 
never dreamed of. He washes his hands of it. He says, believe me, Ossip, 
that the discrepancy between what he thinks of the concerto and what this 
Gould boy thinks of the concerto is so great that he must make this 
disclaimer. Those were his exact words, Ossip. He must make this dis- 
claimer. 


So why, are you asking, does he go on with the show? Well, Ossip, he says 
that this Gould boy is such a serious artist and that his performance is so 
interesting that it deserves to be heard. Ossip, | don’t get it. If it is so 
interesting and serious, why must the conductor make this disclaimer? 


So then the Gould boy comes out, and you know what, Ossip? Now | 
understand, | mean, a conductor has to protect himself. You know what? 
The Gould boy played the D Minor Concerto slower than the way we used 
to practice it... . 


Another thing, Ossip. If this performance is so interesting, why couldn't 
we hear it? Once in a while maybe a forte came through. So I’m sitting 
there squeezing my ears and waiting for some sound to come through. 
Ossip, | tell you it was a long wait. Remember those octaves of the first 
movement? So the Gould boy played them starting pianissimo, and maybe 
he built up, finally, to a mezzo forte. 

But he found inner voices, Ossip, | nearly cried. | thought maybe De 
Pachmann was playing. The arpeggios | couldn’t hear so good, but the 
inner voices, yes. | think that the Gould boy is proud of those inner voices, 
and those he played good and clear. He should be proud, Ossip. He 
invented them. . . . 


Two years later, Gould retired from public performances altogether and 
devoted himself entirely to recordings and film. 
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|: September, 1953, | performed at South Mountain playing for the 35th 
anniversary festival of chamber music celebrating Mrs. Coolidge’s estab- 
lishment of the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in 1918. 

That summer, Mrs. Coolidge had arranged three concerts at Tan- 
glewood, provided half the money for the first concert in Washington Square 
and, through the Coolidge Foundation, arranged what she called a “bang- 
up” festival at South Mountain. She was eighty-eight years old. A little over a 
month after the South Mountain anniversary festival, Mrs. Coolidge died, on 
November 4, 1953, just a few days after her eighty-ninth birthday. What a 
giant benefactress the world lost! 

After Mrs. Coolidge’s death, | felt it was important that the tradition of 
music she started at South Mountain continue. So, with the cooperation of 
the South Mountain Association and the sponsorship of the Coolidge and 
Fromm Foundations, | arranged a series of concerts at the Temple at South 
Mountain during the summers of 1954 and 1955. For these concerts, | put 
together a chamber orchestra with members of the Boston Symphony and 
Rudolf Serkin as soloist. Leontyne Price also sang with George Schick as her 
accompanist. | played with Ralph Kirkpatrick and also performed all the 
Beethoven Sonatas with Arthur Balsam. There were many other wonderful 
performers, but after two years | had to admit that there were factors that 
prevented music making at South Mountain the way | had envisioned it. 

It was a disappointment for me to have to write to Harold Spivake, head 
of the music department at the Library of Congress in the fall of 1955 and tell 
him | could no longer arrange concerts at South Mountain, but | was happy 
that | could propose an alternative. | urged that in the future, the Coolidge 
Foundation support the Music Center at Marlboro, Vermont. | told him, “We 
have there all the musical forces and more for classical and contemporary 
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music.” | was so enthusiastic because | had just visited the summer music 
community at Marlboro, Vermont, for the first time. 

Marlboro Music School had been founded in 1950 when Marlboro 
College offered violinist Adolf Busch and flutist Marcel Moyse and their 
families the use of its facilities for summer music events. The original found- 
ers were Adolf Busch, his brother Hermann, Adolf’s son-in-law, Rudolf Serkin, 
Marcel Moyse, and Marcel’s son Louis and Louis's wife, Blanche. They 
wanted Marlboro to be a place where musicians could come to play cham- 
ber music together, to exchange ideas, and to experiment with music in a 
relaxed atmosphere. They wished it to be a school, music festival, and 
summer retreat rolled up into one. 

| had heard about Marlboro for several years from my friends and 
colleagues, Hermann Busch and Rudolf Serkin. Hermann spent every 
summer at Marlboro and he kept insisting that | visit him there, as he was sure 
| would like it very much. 

When at last | visited Marlboro in the summer of 1955, Adolf Busch, 
who was respected as one of the greatest violinists and musicians in Ger- 
many during the years before Hitler's regime, had passed away and Rudolf 
Serkin was the director. | was so impressed by what was going on there that 
when Rudi asked me to join him and take part in Marlboro, | voluntarily 
accepted and spent twenty summers there without any thought or desire of 
compensation. The Marlboro summer sessions last from six to eight weeks 
and | would spend three to four weeks each summer and do my best in giving 
and learning how to make music through conducting, coaching and playing. 

Without any doubt, Marlboro is one of the best summer chamber music 
schools in the world. However, you must be able to play your instrument 
quite well and already have a well-grounded musical education before you 
get there, otherwise you are lost like in a jungle. You really play chamber 
music all day long and everyone is expected to give his or her best, and there 
is a ttemendous amount you can learn from the constant give and take with 
other musicians. 

We played every combination of chamber music at Marlboro, including 
chamber orchestra. Every Wednesday, Friday and Saturday evening there was 
a concert, and also one on Sunday afternoon. Can you imagine how much 
work we had to do to prepare those concerts! | almost always led the 
Marlboro Chamber Orchestra in the concerts and during the recording 
sessions. (In 1956, we recorded Mozart's piano concerti with Rudolf Serkin 
as soloist for Columbia Records.) To end every summer session, we always 
performed the Choral Fantasy by Beethoven, which has become a tradition at 
Marlboro. 

During my first years there, we rehearsed, played concerts and ate in the 
dining room, which smelled pretty bad of all the mixed foods you can 
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possibly imagine. We had to clean up ourselves after meals, taking turns 
every day, but a special cook and helper were engaged to do the cooking. 
All the rooms on the campus and the houses surrounding Marlboro are 
occupied by musicians during those six to eight weeks. At first, | rented a 
small house, then | bought and furnished a beautiful old schoolhouse near 
Williamstown, Vermont, not too far from Marlboro (but far enough), which 
belonged to a Mrs. Mundall. She had the most beautiful, clear blue eyes | 
ever saw. At first she was very suspicious of me and agreed to sell the 
schoolhouse only if | would move it somewhere else, which | couldn’t do 
because of all the covered bridges in Vermont. Finally, she sold me the 
schoolhouse, but | could tell she was still uneasy because in the deed was a 
paragraph with a clause, “no chickens.” 

| got to know Mrs. Mundall’s son, Bill, who is a wonderful poet and a 
real Vermonter. | miss him. He knew how to do everything in the house and 
in the fields and he wrote beautiful poetry. | asked him why he didn’t go to 
see England, Europe and the world instead of living alone in a big house in 
Vermont. Well, his answer was, “Il am a Vermonter and | don’t have to go 
anywhere, as Vermont is the most beautiful place on earth. We only live to 
die in Vermont.” 

Bill Mundall lived with a woman who was also a poet, and one day 
when we were together, they told me that the Russian writer Solzhenitzyn 
lived only an hour away. | said, “For God’s sake, we should visit him. You two 
each take one of your books of poetry and I'll take one of my recordings, and 
we will pay our respects to this great writer.” 

| had learned a great deal about Solzhenitzyn from my friend Mstislav 
Rostropovich, who was, as we all know, a good friend of his. In fact, before 
the writer left Russia, he took refuge in Rostropovich’s cottage in the country. 

We got into my car and drove to the place in Vermont where Sol- 
zhenitzyn lived. When we got there, there was a high, barbed-wire fence 
strung around his land and the entrance was monitored by closed-circuit 
television. A speaker was hooked up from the gate to the house and a 
womans voice came over it, asking what we wanted. | asked her in Russian if 
she was Mrs. Solzhenitzyn, and she replied yes. Then | explained that | was a 
close friend of Mstislav Rostropovich and had come with two Vermont poets 
to pay respects to Solzhenitzyn. | added that we had brought him books of 
their poetry and a record of mine. Then Mrs. Solzhenitzyn said, “Unfor- 
tunately, you cannot see him. But if you would be good enough, you may 
leave the gifts at the village post office.” What sort of life is that? 

This reminds me of a similar story told to me (which | doubt is true), 
when in March 1984, the Vienna Philharmonic was on tour in America, 
playing in Los Angeles. The string quartet of the orchestra went to pay 
homage to Jascha Heifetz and had brought for him a Sacher torte from 
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Vienna. When they got to the gates of Heifetz’s house, they rang the bell and 
a voice from the other side asked who was there. The spokesman for the 
quartet replied, “We are the quartet from the Vienna Philharmonic and we 
would like to pay our respects to Maestro Jascha Heifetz by presenting him 
with a Sacher torte.” 

The voice asked them to wait. Then a few minutes later, they were told, 
“Mr. Heifetz thanks you very much. Would you please leave the Sacher torte 
in front of the gate.” 

After hearing this story, | wondered if the books and the recording are 
still at the post office in Vermont and if the Sacher torte is still outside the gate 
in Los Angeles. 

| thought that a school like Marlboro should not be kept secretly hidden 
and that it really should be exposed to the world. This was not in the 
character of Rudolf Serkin, but he accepted my proposition to write to 
Howard Taubman, the first music critic of the New York Times at that time, 
and invite him to spend a weekend in Marlboro and to attend the classes, 
rehearsals and concerts. Rudi had been very discouraged and | felt some 
publicity would help. 

Rudi agreed and Taubman came and, as | knew he would, he loved 
Marlboro. In a long piece about it in the September 2, 1956, Sunday New 
York Times, he wrote, “Here was music making in its finest and most joyous 
state. Here was a dedication to art that could be an inspiration for months 
to come.” 

Taubman’s article was the beginning of Marlboro’s receiving national, 
then international attention. Sponsors were found, scholarships set up, and 
every year more and more musicians applied to be among the eighty to 
ninety participants who auditioned. A barn-like, open-sided, vaulted build- 
ing was built for concerts, which have proved so popular that not all the 
people who come can be seated. Those who can’t get seats in the building 
usually sit outside on the grass, because music as it is made at Marlboro does 
not happen every day. 

| recollect distinctly that Mrs. Irene Serkin, Rudi’s wife and Adolf Busch’s 
daughter, came to me to ask for my help to convince Rudi that their young 
son, Peter, should not only study music seriously but the piano as well. This 
help I gave her wholeheartedly. The reason for her request is that often fathers 
who are great artists are afraid and do not want their children to play the 
same instrument they do. There are not only the difficulties in the rela- 
tionship of father and son as human beings but later also the problem vis-a- 
vis the public. And with good reason, since the son very seldom develops to 
be as great and accomplished an artist as the father. However, in this case, it 
certainly did not follow. As the whole world knows today, Peter Serkin stands 
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by himself as a great artist and performer and it matters very little how great 
his father is. Irene Serkin must be given credit for recognizing the potential of 
her son and she also deserves much credit for preserving Marlboro by 
actively participating each summer and continuing the Busch family heritage 
with the help of Rudolf Serkin’s name. 

In 1960, | helped bring Casals to Marlboro. Apart from the master ce lo 
classes, the most important education by Casals was the orchestra rehearsals, 
which he especially loved, paying more and more attention to them and 
directing very freely. One day Casals stopped the orchestra to say, “There 
should never be the same sound; each note should sound differently. There is 
the same variety in sound as there is in the leaves of a tree, as one leaf is 
never the same as the other.” After rehearsal, Mr. Wallerstein, primarius of 
the Cleveland String Quartet and a newcomer to Marlboro, who had paid 
very close attention to Casals, said, “The only difference | find in my playing 
of every note is that they are all out of tune.” This became the motto for that 
summer school session. Of course, Casals did not know anything about this 
until | finally told him the story and his only response was, “Poor fellow!” 
This will show you how seriously Casals took everything; he simply didn’t 
find it funny. Only when he told a joke or story did he find it funny. 

Pablo Casals came to the Marlboro Music School for thirteen summers 
and | don’t think that he ever appreciated conducting and recording more 
than with the Marlboro musicians. The recordings are excellent. One should 
not forget that all the musicians are of extremely high caliber. A string section 
like the one at Marlboro does not happen every day. 

Having Casals at Marlboro gave a great opportunity to young musicians, 
but it was unfortunate that only a very few accepted whatever he said and 
showed them or realized how important it was. Even in his nineties, he still 
tried to show his interpretation on the cello and you had to have imagination 
and be open-minded to accept whatever he would give you, because, as was 
only natural, he did not play so well anymore. But if you did, the rewards 
were enormous. 

Some musicians who came to Marlboro are accomplished musicians 
who want to learn, perfect themselves, enjoy making music, and sometimes 
show off. But there are also quite a lot of excellent young musicians at the 
school who have not as yet established themselves musically. My idea and 
ideal was always to give preference to the young musicians who still have to 
learn how to use and enjoy their music making and how to project it in public 
performances. Learning only in classes and listening each week to three 
concerts performed by professionals does not help provide this kind of 
learning experience. 

When | work with young musicians, | tell them that the stage is their 
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home. No matter how well they play, they have to develop stage presence. | 
know so many wonderful artists and performers who have made stage 
presence into an art form. Some of them come out on stage holding their 
hands in an attitude of prayer with their heads tilted towards the ceiling—or 
perhaps God (Wanda Landowska), Others come out shaking, turning away 
from the audience (Rudi Serkin, Horszowski). Some are dressed badly or 
require their own special chair (Glenn Gould), while there are some who 
walk out holding their instruments high in the air (Stern, Piatigorsky). Then 
there are some who, when they start to perform, try to demonstrate their 
understanding of the music by moving too much physically (Rostropovich), 
while others hardly move at all (Heifetz). 

| remember the time | was backstage at Tanglewood with Serge 
Koussevitsky before a Boston Symphony Orchestra concert. Koussevitsky 
was nearing the end of his association with the BSO and the orchestra was no 
longer playing so well for him. We were talking in Russian, and he said that 
he didn’t really feel like conducting the concert. When it was time for him to 
go out on stage, he shrugged his shoulders and said in Russian something 
like, “Well, let's go.” | watched him shuffle toward the stage, a tired old man. 
But then his shoulders lifted, his step quickened, and he walked out on stage 
like a hero. Well, that’s stage presence. 

In 1965, on the occasion of Marlboro’s fifteenth anniversary, the Marl- 
boro Orchestra, consisting of thirty-nine members, mostly professionals, 
toured in Europe and the Near East for four and a half weeks. The tour was 
sponsored by the United States State Department. During the tour, our plane 
stopped in Frankfurt, Germany, for an hour to refuel before going on to 
Zurich and | didn’t get off the plane. One of the reasons that the Marlboro 
Orchestra did not play in Germany was that | declined to lead the orchestra 
there. As already mentioned, since World War II, | have refused to play in 
either Germany or Austria. During that hour on the plane, two German 
cleaning women came to clean up and, finding me there alone, they thought 
I was either sick or crazy—and they never dreamt | understood German very 
well. When one of the women came to clear the seats around me, the other 
one said to her, “Be careful. Don’t touch or go near that man. He may be 
crazy.” Of course, in my best German | said, “Please, do clean up. I’m not 
crazy, I’m absolutely normal.” It was the biggest shock of their lives. 

When we arrived in Jerusalem for our first concert in Israel, the lady 
from the State Department who traveled with us as a chaperone, said that we 
were not to play the American National Anthem, at the order and wish of our 
Ambassador to Israel. | discussed this matter with Rudolf Serkin and we both 
decided that we would definitely play both anthems—ours and Israel’s— 
before the concert. At the reception after the concert, the Ambassador didn’t 
shake hands or talk to me since | had led both national anthems. Then our 
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chaperone from the State Department came to remind me that when you are 
out of the country, your President, as an American, is the Ambassador to the 
country you are in and she didn’t talk to me any more either. 

However, in Milano, she did talk to me to inform me that since our 
Ambassador to Italy was coming from Rome especially to hear the concert, | 
should remain for the reception after the concert, which, of course, | did. 
What I really did not know was that our Ambassador to Italy happened to be 
Dr. Reinhart, the son of Aurelia Reinhart, former President of Mills College in 
Oakland, California, and with whom | had often played tennis at Mills 
College. When he came in we naturally embraced each other, had a quick 
champagne and then he insisted on taking me to the restaurant at La Scala for 
caviar and more champagne. We left the reception in the Ambassador's car, 
escorted by two police motorcycles. After this incident, our chaperone from 
the State Department was suddenly exceptionally kind and cordial to me. 

During the Marlboro tour, we also played in the Roman Theatre in 
Athens near the Acropolis and—the greatest experience for me—in the 
theatre at Delphi. We didn’t take any piano there, only strings, woodwinds 
and brass. Being in charge of the chamber orchestra, | went to Delphi around 
5:00 p.m. to find that the workers were building an elevated stage for us on 
the stage of that beautiful theatre. | was appalled, as the theater had the most 
excellent acoustics and asked them to stop immediately and remove the 
added stage, which they did. | walked through the ruins in great admiration 
and also visited the museum before the concert. It was a perfect moonlit 
evening for the concert! Imagine to find out that this was the first concert ever 
given in Delphi since the fifth century A.D., when they only performed 
plays. The feeling to be the first to conduct and perform at the place where 
the foundations of our culture were laid was really extraordinary. If | could 
have asked the Oracle how well | conducted, | am sure she would have 
dropped me from the highest mountain. 

| am proud that, besides Casals, | also brought my brother Mischa and 
Boris Kroyt to join the Marlboro summer sessions in 1966. Felix Galimir was 
already at Marlboro. With such an extraordinary coaching and teaching staff, 
Marlboro really became a mecca for string players. Felix Galimir is a wonder- 
ful musician, violinist, and chamber music player, but | think his greatest 
accomplishment is his ability to never say “yes” or “no.” | am not sure if he 
learned this art from Rudi Serkin or from Mieczyslaw Horszowski, who had 
both perfected it from their teacher, Casals, but Felix has certainly made a lot 
of people happy, himself included, by practicing it. 

In my years as a professional artist, | observed how Casals, Serkin and 
Horszowski and other great performers got things done without having to 
take the responsibility for the results if they didn’t want to. They would ask 
others to do things for them, so if the outcome was not good, others could 
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be held responsible for the failure. This is the way most great artists 
operate today. 

Mind you, there was also a fantastic man, Marcel Moyse, a flutist and 
one of the original founders of Marlboro. He taught woodwind playing 
extremely well and has a great following. Well, he certainly didn’t appreciate 
Casals’ arrival on the scene, nor did he make music in the same direction as 
Casals did. 


One night at Marlboro | couldn’t sleep, and since | had once made up a 
Russian letter for Casals (published in the book Joys and Sorrows by Albert E. 
Kahn), | decided to make up the following, suddenly realizing what giants 
were making music in this little place called Marlboro—what great person- 
alities they were, each having his special habits, peculiarities, nonsense, but 
nonetheless, each one impressive! Pablo Casals, Rudolf Serkin, Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Marcel Moyse, Mischa Schneider, Boris Kroyt, Claude Frank, 
Felix Galimir, the Guarneri Quartet, Jaime Laredo and so many more—I can’t 
mention all who have been through Marlboro’s heavenly gates once upon a 
time to make music together and who continue making music on their own. 
Well, almost all of them do try to get to the real Heavenly Gate if possible! 
So... 

Casals knocks on the door of Heaven. Saint Peter opens the door asking, 
“Who are you?” 

“1am Pau Casals, great Catalan cellist and musician.” 

Saint Peter looks in the book of reservations made. After finding some- 
thing he turns to Casals, “I have here a reservation for a single room with an 
upright piano for a Pablo Casals, Spanish cellist.” 

Casals interrupts Saint Peter, “That is me, of course, but | am a Catalan 
and my name is Pau Casals.” 

Saint Peter replies, “Well, Mr. Casals, here we don't distinguish between 
Catalans and Spaniards—they are all the same. But, unfortunately, your room 
is still occupied and you will have to spend one night in a room without an 
upright piano. Your room will be vacant tomorrow, as the person will be 
leaving for Hell.” 

Casals, very upset, replies, “Couldn’t that person move to another room 
without the piano so that | could move in today and be able to play my Bach 
Inventions?” 

Saint Peter: “Sorry, | cannot ask the man to move today, as he has to go to 
Hell tomorrow and | think he has the right to enjoy himself one more night.” 

Casals asks, “Who is this so important man who is staying in my room?” 

“His name is Franco, also a Spaniard.” 
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Serkin arrives at the Heavenly Gates, knocks and waits patiently. Saint 
Peter opens the gates asking, “Your name?” 

“Serkin, just pianist.” 

Saint Peter looks through his reservation book. “Yes, we have a reserva- 
tion for a Mr. Serkin, piano player—Beethoven specialist—you want an 
apartment with an especially large Steinway piano.” 

“That is me,” is the reply of Mr. Serkin, “but | also play other composers 
besides Beethoven.” 

Saint Peter: “Well, | am sorry to tell you, Mr. Serkin, but the only room 
with a grand Steinway is occupied at the moment by another pianist and you 
will have to be satisfied with a room without a Steinway. Otherwise, you may 
go to Hell, where they have many grand Steinways.” 

Serkin: “But please dear, dear Saint Peter, | am sure my manager made 
the right reservation for today a long time ago, and | can’t live one day 
without a grand Steinway. What shall | do today without a piano? Please, 
please try to convince the other person how urgent it is for me to have the 
room today!” 

Saint Peter, impatiently: “Mr. Serkin, | cannot throw out the pianist who 
is there now, as he isn’t there alone. His wife and cook are there also—the 
cook prepares fish every day and he never stops playing the piano.” 

Serkin: “Who is he?” 

“His name is Horowitz.” 

Moyse arrives knocking on the door of Heaven. Saint Peter opens up and 
asks, “What is your name?” 

“Moyse, the greatest flutist ever and French.” 

Saint Peter scans through the book. “Oh yes, we have a reservation 
for Moyse, French flutist—drinks Scotch. Well, Mr. Moyse, we have here a 
rule that no alcoholic beverages are allowed.” 

“Well, in that case, if | can’t have Scotch, | better go to Hell, where one 
is allowed to drink as much as one wants.” 

Horszowski walks briskly to the door and knocks, Saint Peter opens 
immediately. “Who are you?” 

“Horszowski.” 

Saint Peter, looking in the reservation book. “Yes, we have a reservation 
in your name for a small single room with piano.” 

Horszowski: “How much is the room with piano?” 

Saint Peter: “Seventy-five dollars.” 

Horszowski: “How much is a room without a piano?” 

Saint Peter, surprised: “Sixty dollars.” 

“Well, let me have the room without piano.” 

Felix Galimir knocks on the door. Saint Peter calls out, “Who are you?” 
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“Ah, | am Felix Galimir, violinist, music teacher, especially in chamber 
music, having taught at Juilliard, Curtis, Manhattan, Mannes, Marlboro 
Music School, and | give private lessons. And | am a specialist and expert in 
twentieth century Viennese music.” 

“Quite impressive!” Saint Peter thumbs through the reservation book 
several times and then returns to Galimir. “Sorry, Mr. Galimir, but we don’t 
have any reservation under your name. Maybe it was made in Hell.” 

Galimir: “What, me in Hell! Impossible! The reservation was made by 
my wife, Suzanne Galimir, | am sure, and she doesn’t make mistakes for 
me ever.” 

Saint Peter: “Well, Mr. Galimir, perhaps your wife did it because of your 
behavior. | am sorry, Mr. Galimir, but, wait a minute, we have here in Heaven 
a violinist, violist and cellist who would very much like to learn to play the 
Lyric Suite by Alban Berg and some Schoenberg quartets. Maybe you could 
join them and teach them how to perform those compositions.” 


As with every great, beautiful undertaking, there comes a time when 
concessions enter the picture, and Marlboro was no exception. So, after 
twenty years at Marlboro, | resigned. Rudolf Serkin, who is the most lovable 
artist—beloved all over the world by everyone—should not constantly have 
the burden of solving Marlboro’s problems nor should he have to compro- 
mise as a soloist or in life. Unfortunately, it easily becomes a part of one’s life 
and | feel very badly for him in this respect since he does not deserve it. Yet, 
this is the way the world today is made up—of compromises and dishonesty. 
It is pretty difficult to live in the world by being very truthful and honest. If 
only everyone could be honest enough to admit that one is often dishonest, 
the world would be much nicer. There would be so much more friendship 
and brotherhood and so much more could be accomplished. 

Marlboro remains one of the best music schools that | know, and the 
need for this is so great because many music teachers have never had the 
experience of playing the works they teach in public. Then, too, very few 
teachers know the score well enough to be able to teach a student what the 
solo part can do—this also holds true for the scores of quartets, trios, sonatas, 
etc. As a result, ninety percent of the young musicians don’t know the score 
nor, in my opinion, have they had the proper guidance from their teachers as 
to what one can do and what one is not allowed to do when playing the 
composition. 

So often after listening to a youngster with great talent playing a concerto 
for an audition, the conductor is faced with the fact that the student doesn’t 
know the score. With the one rehearsal that is today’s limit, there is no way 
the conductor can engage a young performer, no matter how talented. With 
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the exceptional teaching staff and the many professionals who participate in 
Marlboro during the summer sessions, what better place could there be for 
such guidance and training! 

Of course, just as the Casals Festivals in Prades and Puerto Rico became 
like every other music festival after Casals’ death, Marlboro will change after 
Rudolf Serkin goes. Already, Adolf Busch and Marcel Moyse (and Casals) are 
gone, and while Marlboro will continue to be a good music school, it will 
never be the same without the extraordinary influence of these giants. 


PUERTO RICO 
ocd 


Maes Montanez came to Prades from Puerto Rico for the first time in 
1951 with her uncle. They appeared at the beginning of a rehearsal 
which Casals was conducting, and he introduced them to the orchestra as 
friends and very distant relatives of his mother, who had been Puerto Rican. 
They came from Puerto Rico to pay homage to him and brought a big cigar 
case, explaining that this was a special present. Each cigar was covered with 
cellophane with a photo of Pablo Casals, and he distributed them to all of us. 
| still have the cigar. So there, standing next to me with her uncle, was this 
little girl, at that time quite plump—a typical Puerto Rican girl of fifteen or 
sixteen. 

The next time | saw Martita was in 1955 when | went to Prades with 
Geraldine Page. | went to Don Pablo’s home to tell him that | was on my 
honeymoon and that | had decided to pay homage to Madame Capdevilla, 
whom | admired so much and who had recently died, by playing the Bach D 
Minor Suite at the 11:00 a.m. Sunday service at St. Michel-de-Cuxa. Father 
Marie Augusin was very happy that | came to play at the service, and 
afterwards a woman came up to me and told me she had made a special trip 
to St. Michel-de-Cuxa that day because it was the anniversary of her hus- 
band’s death. She said she would never forget the joy she felt sitting there and 
so unexpectedly hearing a Bach suite being played. 

On the way back from the church, | took Geraldine to Don Pablo's and 
introduced her to him, and he introduced us to Martita, saying, “Here is that 
adorable girl from Puerto Rico who studies cello with me and is taking care 
of me.” | never thought, at that time, that something as beautiful and serious 
would come out of this relationship as it did. 

Martita often spoke to Casals about Puerto Rico and in 1956 persuaded 
Casals to come to Puerto Rico to learn about the country where his mother 
was born and to see the house in Mayaguez which was already established 
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then as “Casa Casals.” As strange as it may seem, as she got older, Martita 
looked more and more like Don Pablo's mother. 

Casals was very warmly welcomed in Puerto Rico. The Governor, 
Mufioz Marin, immediately realized what a cultural impact Casals’ presence 
could have on the island and he asked Casals if he would arrange a music 
festival in Puerto Rico like the one in Prades. Casals thought about it, then 
agreed and suggested that | should be asked to organize it. He said that | 
would be the one to do it. 

Nobody in Puerto Rico knew who | was or anything about me, as well as 
| didn’t know anything about Puerto Rico, but an order was promptly given to 
the Attache of Cultural Affairs, Mr. Benite Carle, to find me and get me to 
Puerto Rico as quickly as possible. 

On March 2, 1956, I was in Orlando, Florida, to play the Mozart A 
Major and Beethoven Violin concerti with the Orlando Symphony under the 
musical direction of Frank Miller, my friend and former colleague and great 
cellist. | received an urgent call in my hotel room from Mr. Benite Carle 
about midnight. He asked me to come to Puerto Rico the next day, at the 
invitation of Governor Mufioz Marin and Pablo Casals, to discuss organizing 
the Casals Puerto Rico Music Festival. This call was a complete surprise to me 
and it was impossible to go the next day, as | was repeating the same concert 
in Jacksonville. But | took a plane from Jacksonville following the concert 
and arrived in San Juan via Miami, one hour late because of very bad 
weather. At the airport in San Juan, | was met by Pablo Casals, Martita 
Montanez, Benite Carle and the adjutant of Governor Muhoz Marin—the 
reception committee which was waiting for me. Of course, a photo was 
taken (this meant the visit was official) and then we went to a restaurant in the 
upstairs section of the airport, where there was already a table arranged for 
dinner. We didn’t talk very much about Don Pablo's idea, but he repeated to 
me that Governor Mufioz Marin had asked him to arrange a music festival in 
Puerto Rico like the one | had organized in Prades, and that he had accepted, 
but he had also suggested that | was the only man who could do it. Since it 
was late, | was taken to La Fortaleza, the Governor's mansion in old San Juan, 
to sleep in the guest room—an air-conditioned room, of course. 

The next morning at breakfast, | met Governor Luis Mufioz Marin and 
his wife, Dofia Inez, the most wonderful, extraordinary two human beings, 
and | really fell in love with both of them. | never in my life met a more 
intelligent politician who was also a great human being, a writer and a poet. 
Whatever Puerto Rico has done for the good is definitely thanks to Mufioz 
Marin and Dojia Inez, who was certainly a great support to her husband. | 
really think that if Mufioz Marin had been born a United States citizen, he 
would certainly have become President of the United States, because he was 
such an incredible personality and statesman, and Dofa Inez would have 
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made the greatest President's wife. My wish was always that we could have 
had him as our permanent Minister and Advisor for Interior and Foreign 
Affairs and, with him, Leonard Bernstein as Minister and Advisor of Cultural 
Affairs and permanent conductor of the National Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington, D.C., and Isaac Stern in charge of Public Relations. Then 
Washington would really be the cultural center of the United States and 
possibly the world. 

We had a wonderful breakfast that first morning, and then there was a 
meeting on the patio with the Governor, Pablo Casals, Teodor Moscoso, 
Alfredo Mattila, Carlos Passalacqua and Professor Agrait. Right there it was 
decided to have the first Casals Festival in Puerto Rico in the summer of 1957. 
| received an absolutely green light to organize and run the Festival but, of 
course, under Casals’ musical directorship and approval. | never experienced 
from anybody such powerful confidence as Mufioz Marin had and gave to 
me to organize the Festival—without any strings attached, with fabulous 
advertising, with everything | needed. The only sad part of this wonderful 
visit was learning that Casals’ relationship with Martita, which had grown 
deeper and more serious, was being bitterly opposed by her father. Certainly, 
the father of Martita did not accept Don Pablo as a lover of Martita and there 
were some very difficult times to be digested by both Don Pablo and Martita. 
He lived in a pretty miserable hot penthouse in San Juan and his brother 
Enrique and sister-in-law were visiting him from Barcelona—| think, to 
protect him from the difficulties with Martita’s father. 

When | returned to New York, | found the letter which Don Pablo had 
written to me: 


Mr. Alexander Schneider 
21 Sact, 11th St: 
Yew 


corchtetra for the Fentival? 
vand excited with the S4én, and 
the Governor and his wife would like to talk tc yous! 
about it, and beg you to cone to Puerto Rico for sald 
Festival. Geese rts 
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| immediately organized an office in Manhattan and | hired two excel- 
lent secretaries, Nora Press and Marjorie Hanson, and Loren Glickman as my 
orchestra contractor. All three became my close friends and we worked 
extremely well together. We had the finest orchestra of the best free-lance 
musicians and extraordinary soloists and chamber musicians, including 
pianists Rudolf Serkin, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Eugene Istomin and Jesus 
Maria Sanroma; violinists Joseph Szigeti and Isaac Stern; soprano Maria 
Stader and baritone Gerard Souzay; the Budapest String Quartet, violist 
Milton Katims, bass player Julius Levine, flutist Julius Baker, clarinetist David 
Oppenheim, bassoonist Elias Carmen, French horn player John R. Barrows 
and many others. The back-up from the Puerto Rican government was 
exceptional. It was really a pleasure organizing the first Puerto Rico Festival. 

Casals’ health seemed perfect. A couple of months before the Festival 
began, he agreed to appear in a ten-minute segment of the movie “Windjam- 
mer.” In a sequence filmed in the garden of the Governor's palace, Casals, 
Horszowski, and | played the scherzo movement of the E-flat Schubert Trio, 
then Casals played his arrangement of the Catalan “Song of the Birds.” 

The Festival took place from April 22 through May 8, 1957; in San Juan. 
As with Prades, the orchestra arrived a few days early to rehearse the 
program. During the very first rehearsal, while Casals was rehearsing the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony, he got a little dizzy and white and quietly 
walked off stage, me following. The orchestra thought it was the intermis- 
sion. When | came to the artists’ room, he was lying down on the sofa looking 
bad and very white. Martita came rushing back and immediately went to call 
an ambulance and | dismissed the orchestra—’ Today, no more rehearsals.” 
Then the news came out that Casals had had a heart attack and was in 
intensive care. It could not be kept secret. That evening there was a very long 
meeting with the Festival Committee and Dona Inez to decide what to do 
about the Festival and whom to get to take over the directorship. But they 
simply insisted that | was responsible and should take it over and that if 
anybody else took it over, then it wouldn’t be a Casals Festival any longer. | 
must say that it was mainly due to the influence of Dona Inez that | said, “All 
right, | will do the best | can.” | wanted first to call my brother Mischa, to ask 
him for advice, but | decided this was my problem. 

| had taken a cabana at the Hilton Hotel right on the sea so that | could 
swim and be lulled to sleep by the waves, but that night | came back to my 
room very late and tried to organize my thoughts—what to do about the 
Festival and how to do it. | knew that everyone would cooperate with me, but 
how much | could do myself without collapsing, | was certainly worried 
about, and also, how everybody would accept this tragedy and having me 
lead the Festival. | knew | had to find a solution and before | went to sleep 
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that night, | felt like | had come up with the right way to proceed with the 
Festival. 

When | brought the news to the orchestra the next morning, | told them 
that they would have to give me all the support | needed because we were 
going to play the Festival without a conductor. They knew this meant that | 
would have to lead the orchestra from the concertmaster’s chair; otherwise it 
could not be done. A few members who were conductors thought other- 
wise—that it could not be done without a conductor—and that | would ask 
them to conduct. We left Casals’ seat on stage empty during the entire 
Festival and | was playing and leading as much as | could from the first chair. 
It was an exhausting and difficult undertaking and | am still grateful to 
everybody to have given me this extraordinary help to finish the first Festival. 

After the Festival was over, a few of us were finally allowed to see Casals 
for about ten seconds and you can imagine how difficult it was to keep 
composed and calm seeing him so briefly. He looked quite well and it gave 
me the hope that he would recover soon and be ready to conduct and resume 
his activities. | must say, Martita and Dofia Inez were certainly the ones 
responsible for his well-being and recuperation. 

In spite of Casals’ tragic absence, the first Casals Puerto Rico Festival was 
a great success musically and financially (we made a profit of $1,375). When 
| returned to New York, | received a letter from a woman who had attended. 
She had not liked Puerto Rico, but she said in her letter that “I'd go to darkest 
Africa if | had the price and could listen to such music again . . . Having 
listened to music, with my soul as well as my ears, in New York, in Vienna, 
Salzburg, Tanglewood, Milan, even Bethlehem, I can truthfully say that | was 
nearer to whatever one’s conception of God is than | ever was before.” 

That summer of 1957, Don Pablo and Martita were finally married in 
Puerto Rico. He was eighty, she was twenty. Governor Munoz Marin and 
Dojia Inez were of the greatest help in making the father of Martita feel a little 
less aggressive towards Don Pablo. Finally, her father really accepted Don 
Pablo and that the two of them belonged together. 

Don Pablo and Martita had a beautiful marriage that lasted until Casals’ 
death. Martita, | must say, developed into one of the most extraordinary, 
strong personalities and a very beautiful woman, thanks to Don Pablo and 
their life together—always surrounded by his many friends and exceptional 
artists. Martita is now director of the Center of Performing Arts at the Kennedy 
Center in Washington, D.C. 

Besides the Casals Festival Orchestra, we organized the Puerto Rico 
Symphony Orchestra and included as many Puerto Rican musicians as 
possible to play in the orchestra. Of course, most of them were Festival 
Casals musicians who would especially come for a few weeks to perform 
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four to five concerts in the villages of Puerto Rico. We performed in a hall, 
when one was available as in San Juan, otherwise we would play outdoor 
concerts in the plaza of the village. The orchestra had about thirty-five to 
forty musicians and Casals would conduct some of the concerts and | would 
conduct the rest. Later on, the famous Argentinian conductor and composer 
Juan Jose Castro and Victor Tevah, a famous Chilean conductor, led the 
orchestra. This especially made the Musicians Union of Puerto Rico friendly 
towards the Casals Festival Orchestra and the Nationalists happy, as they 
didn’t like any foreigners. 

In November 1958, | remember Casals conducting the Puerto Rico 
Symphony Orchestra—Martita was the soloist, playing the Boccherini Cello 
Concerto, and | was concertmaster. It was the first time | had heard her 
perform and she played very beautifully. The concert was repeated four 
times. After the performance of the concerto, Casals would always leave the 
stage first and let Martita follow him a /a Catalan. Before the last concert | 
finally asked him, “Please, be so good and give her a kiss on stage after the 
concerto because she plays so beautifully.” He did, but he still left the stage 
first with her following. 

As | have mentioned before, the second Festival is the most difficult. 
Fortunately, Casals’ recovery from the heart attack was progressing beau- 
tifully and we could count on his taking part in the Festival, at least some- 
what. The understanding from the beginning was that Casals was the Musical 
Director and the official conductor of the Puerto Rico Casals Festival Or- 
chestra and | was the Assistant Musical Director. There were guest conduc- 
tors, but never should there be another conductor taking over his Festival. 
Once Casals’ recovery was complete, his music activities continued without 
stop. Imagine, in 1960, this phenomenal man of eighty-four playing and 
recording the Dvorak Cello Concerto. 

We always had wonderful parties held at La Fortaleza for all the artists of 
the Festival and the many gracious friends and families. | remember es- 
pecially the Blanco family, who loved music, and | was often their guest 
where | enjoyed a wonderful red snapper with Montrachet white wine. A 
wonderfully intelligent man was Dr. Alfredo Mattila—a real Madrilieno—and 
also Mr. Cuetos Cole, both friends of Pablo Casals and the Puerto Rico 
Festival. And, of course, the Director of the Festival, Carlos Passalaqua. 

Alfredo Matilla always took care of printing the programs for the Casals 
Festivals in Puerto Rico, so the programs were always sent to him from the 
Festival Casals office in New York. One year, my secretary, Marjorie Hansen, 
after finishing typing a program of four Bach chorals, typed at the bottom, 
“Send greetings to you and your family,” and | signed, “Sasha.” The program 
was printed as follows: 
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J.S. Bach 

Four Chorals from the Passion of San Juan 
Ah, Mighty King 

All Things Fashioned He with Care 

O Boundless Love 

Ah, Lord, Thy Dear Sweet Angels 

Send Greetings to You and Your Family 


Sasha 


The Vocal Chorus of the Cleveland Orchestra 
under the direction of Robert Shaw 


The Casals Festival Orchestra was really unique in that it was made up 
mostly of chamber music players, the kind of musician who ordinarily does 
not enjoy playing in an orchestra. But every year these musicians would 
come to Puerto Rico to make music with Casals. The first rehearsal always 
was like a family reunion. Casals would greet and embrace each musician, 
which led someone to nickname the Puerto Rico Festival the Kiss-all Festival. 

When playing with Casals as conductor, one was always aware of his 
complete authority, without his being in the least dictatorial. He always 
insisted that everyone play very freely, which was important to all since there 
were always a few composers and a good number of conductors in the 
orchestra. Once, | remember, Don Pablo’s baton broke during a rehearsal. 
Before | could ask our drummer if he would lend the Maestro one of his 
sticks, no fewer than three musicians had rushed up with batons that they 
had had in their instrument cases—ready to take over at any moment. 

At one rehearsal in Puerto Rico, | inserted a picture of a naked girl in 
Casals’ score. When he turned to the page with the girl on it, he didi’t react 
at all. Nothing. Just kept on conducting. After the rehearsal, | said to him, 
“You didn’t laugh. Weren’t you surprised to see the girl there?” 

“No, | wasn’t,” he said, “and I'll tell you why.” Then he told me later that 
when he, Cortot and Thibaud had played trios together, Thibaud was con- 
tinually playing jokes on them. Casals said he thought he’d seen just about 
everything. At one hotel where the trio stayed, the toilet in the hallway was 
marked by two zeros. Thibaud switched the zeros on the toilet door with the 
numbers on Casals’ door, and all night long people were trying to get into 
Casals’ room thinking it was the toilet. At breakfast the next morning, Casals 
told Thibaud and Cortot that all night long people kept knocking on his door 
and he hadn’t gotten any sleep at all! Another time, when Casals was playing 
a Brahms sonata with Cortot in a theatre, Thibaud went to the sufleur 
(prompter’s booth) and while Casals tuned his instrument whispered, “It’s out 
of tune! You didn’t tune your instrument right.” 
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Casals finally agreed to play at the United Nations on October 24, 1958, 
United Nations Day. On that occasion he made a statement to the press that 
said in part: “If at my age | have come here for this day, it is not because 
anything has changed in my moral attitude or in the restrictions that I have 
imposed upon myself and my career as an artist all these years, but because 
all else becomes secondary in comparison to the great and perhaps mortal 
danger facing all humanity.” Casals politically was very aware, and he felt the 
danger of nuclear war so acutely that he proposed all nuclear experiments be 
stopped and not resumed until “the work of scientists could be taken up 
again, but . . . under such conditions as would benefit humanity.” Casals 
had great faith in the common man’s desire for peace. And he also had great 
faith in the power of music to be a source of healing and communication 
between men the world over. It was this faith in music and his belief that each 
musician had a special responsibility “to put the purity of his art at the service 
of mankind” that brought Casals to the United Nations, and would take him 
all over the world for the next fifteen years until his death, conducting his 
oratorio, El Pessebre, and other works as well. 

Though Casals played in New York at the United Nations in 1958 and 
began coming to Marlboro in 1960, his first official appearance in the United 
States since his vow never to play in a country that recognized Franco was at 
a memorable concert at the White House held on November 13, 1961. The 
occasion was a state dinner given by President Kennedy to honor Governor 
Luis Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico. Kennedy had reason to be grateful to 
Puerto Rico because, according to many experts at the time, the Puerto Rican 
votes were responsible for President Kennedy’s winning the election—other- 
wise we would have had Nixon as President a little sooner. Abe Fortas and 
Pierre Salinger also assisted in persuading Casals to play at the White House 
and he agreed to play “to render the homage of music to the great leaders” 
(Mufioz Marin and Kennedy) he admired. 

Though the evening was to honor Governor and Mrs. Mufioz Marin, 
Casals was the real star, as the Governor later gracefully acknowledged. The 
guest list included all of the well-known American composers and conduc- 
tors, and President Kennedy in his welcoming remarks singled out for special 
welcome those guests “who are in the world of music and who support the 
world of music.” 

The evening started with the President presiding over half the 153 
invited guests at a dinner in the State Dining Room while Jacqueline Kennedy 
was hostess to the others in the Blue Room. After dinner, everyone assembled 
in the East Room, where the concert was held 

For the program, Casals, Miecyzslaw Horszowski and | played the 
Mendelssohn Trio No. 1 in D Minor, then Horszowski and Casals played 
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Mr, PABLO CASALS, Cello 
Mr. Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Piano 


Mr. Alexander Schneider, Violin 


Monday, November 13, 1961 
THE WHITE. HOUSE 


tombe 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY . . . | . . . Trio No. 1 in D Minor 
; for Piano, Violin, and Cello, Op. 49 
‘Molto ‘allegro e agitato 
‘Andante con molto tranquillo 
Leggiero € vivace 
Allegro assai appassionato 
MIECZYSLAW HORSZOWSKI, ‘piano 
ALEXANDER SCHNEIDER, violin 
PABLO CASALS, ¢ello 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 2°. 050) se vy Adagiovand’Allegto-in A-flat Major, 
for Cello and Piano, Op, 70 
PABLO CASALS, cello 


MIECZYSLAW. HORSZOWSKI, piano 


FRANGOIS COUPERIN 2. «1+ + + +, « Concert Pieces (Suite) 
for Cello and Piano 

Prélude 

Siciliéne 

‘La Tromba 

Plainte 

Air de Diable 

PABLO CASALS, cello 
MIECZYSLAW HORSZOWSKI, piano 
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Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro in A-flat Major and Couperin’s Concert 
Pieces for Cello and Piano. For an encore, at Governor Munoz Marin’s 
request, Casals played the Catalan “Song of the Birds.” Columbia Records 
recorded the entire concert. 

In his welcoming remarks, Kennedy had said that “Music has made as 
great a contribution as other efforts which may be more publicized.” In this 
case, the musical contribution was very well publicized. One paper called 
the occasion “the most glittering array of American composers, conductors 
and musicians ever assembled under one roof.” Time magazine said the 
evening was “right out of the 18th century; it might almost have been a 
concert led by Haydn at the court of the Esterhazys.” And composer Gian 
Carlo Menotti was quoted as saying, “Nowhere in Europe could you have an 
evening like this. English royalty entertains movie stars. Our President enter- 
tains artists.” Of course, now that remark is quite amusing, since Menotti 
would hardly make such a comment to President Reagan. 

It occurred to me very strange that after the concert, President Kennedy 
asked Mr. Horszowski and me if we were Puerto Ricans. | also remember 
something funny that happened when we came to the White House to 
rehearse for the concert. Martita Casals had just bought a second-hand 
Cadillac convertible in Puerto Rico and Casals didn’t like it very much 
because he thought such a car was for millionaires. When we came into the 
East Room to rehearse the Mendelssohn trio, Casals looked at the piano—an 
eleven-foot instead of a nine-foot grand piano built by Steinway especially for 
the White House—and said, “It reminds me of my Cadillac.” 

In 1960, in Puerto Rico, Casals performed his oratorio El] Pessebre (The 
Manger) for the first time. Written during the war (1943) with a text by his 
close friend Joan Alavedra, El Pessebre was Casals’ message of peace. After 
the performance in Puerto Rico, he declared he would go anywhere in the 
world to conduct it for the cause of peace. 

In 1962, El Pessebre was given its New York premiere at Carnegie Hall. 
It was one of two concerts given on June 21 and 22 and sponsored by the 
Festival Casals of Puerto Rico and the Carnegie Hall Society. The concerts 
were arranged in agreement with Puerto Rico and under the leadership of 
Isaac Stern and myself. It was Casals’ first orchestral appearance in the United 
States since his exile, and he conducted the Festival Casals Orchestra and 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus under Robert Shaw's direc- 
torship. The first night, at the conclusion of the opening work, Casals was 
presented with the first Carnegie Hall Award for Services to the Arts and 
Humanities. 

EI Pessebre is very reminiscent of late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century music and is very much influenced by Brahms, Cesar 
Franck, etc. Eli Carmen, a wonderful bassoon player in the orchestra, said to 
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me after the first rehearsal, “Sasha, it is very difficult to play this music since 
it always reminds me of something else | have already played.” 


In 1962, the year that Casals turned eighty-six, he conducted the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven in Puerto Rico and the Dominican Republic. The 
Ninth Symphony is really a strain and responsibility, even for a young 
conductor, and | remember having our guest conductor, Zubin Mehta, play 
the triangle in the last movement so he would be on hand to take over if it 
became necessary. Both Zubin and | were watching Casals very carefully. He 
conducted beautifully and realized a dream he'd had ever since the night of 
July 18, 1936, when he could not finish a performance of the Ninth because 
word had come that the battle for Barcelona was about to begin, the battle 
which led to Franco's eventual takeover of Spain. 

On June 16, 1963, the Festival Casals Orchestra returned to Carnegie 
Hall and Casals conducted The Passion of Our Lord According to St. Matthew 
by Johann Sebastian Bach. This performance again included members of the 
Cleveland Orchestra Chorus under the direction of Robert Shaw. On June 15, 
1964, Casals conducted Franz Joseph Haydn's The Creation, again with the 
Festival Casals Orchestra and Cleveland Orchestra Chorus. There was a 
glowing review of this concert written by Harris Goldsmith, who was then 
chief piano critic for High Fidelity magazine, from which | would like to 
quote, as he expresses so well the qualities of Casels’ conducting: 


Words are painfully inadequate to communicate the sense of grandeur and 
adventure that one experienced at the concert. Nevertheless, if any one 
sublimity is to be singled out, it would be the magnificent variety of texture 
and dynamic scope which vivified Haydn's scoring to an almost unprece- 
dented degree. Rarely, if ever, have sforzandos, staccatos, and other such 
minutiae been realized with such spectacular impact. Every phrase and 
accent was contoured with astounding finish and delicacy, although there 
was nothing either precious or antiseptic about the exactitude. 


Casals is one of the most influential and yet, one of the most self-effacing 
maestri ever to pick up a baton. Every one of his gestures is the exact visual 
replica of the musical effect it communicates. A series of stentorian 
circular motions to the violins with his left hand, for example, induced 
sharp, jabbing attacks at the beginning of “The Heavens are telling.” This is 
but one instance in many where the ear heard exactly what the eye saw. 
Casals does not spin a gossamer web of sound; rather, he hews a mighty 
image. He is, indeed, one of the few conductors unafraid to stress a 
downbeat without ambiguity. His tempos, for the most part, are superbly 
rhythmic. Their metrical strength often gives the illusion of speed that a 
more precipitate, but less energized pace could never hope to capture. 
Haydn, in this score, frequently includes the direction vivace, and thus it 
was truly educating to hear that word so completely (and honestly) recre- 
ated. Here, truly, was music full of life—radiant, complete. 
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In 1966, immediately after the Casals Festival in Puerto Rico, | con- 
ducted the Festival Casals Orchestra in a free concert in City Hall Park on 
June 21, 1966, at 8:00 p.m. and my soloists were Olga Iglesias, soprano, and 
Robert Nagel, trumpet. The orchestra was seated right on the steps of City 
Hall, the traffic was barred from surrounding streets, and around 3,000 
people attended. Advance programs were printed in English, Chinese, Yid- 
dish, Spanish and Italian. The concert was made possible through Mayor 
John V. Lindsay’s Committee on Living Music, the J.M. Kaplan Fund, the 
Association for Middle Income Housing and the Downtown New York Music 
Festival. The Parks Department gave us permission for the use of City Hall 
Plaza, WNYC broadcast the entire concert live and provided address system 
and lighting, and the Public Works Department put up the concert stand and 
the seats for the public. 

Much later, | also conducted another concert with the Festival Casals 
Orchestra on June 23, 1973, in Central Park with the cooperation of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs of the City of New York and the Carnegie Hall 
Corporation. Isaac Stern was soloist. ~ 

In the spring of 1966, Rudolf Serkin, Leslie Parnas and | performed at the 
London Festival and then were to go to Prades to participate in the Casals 
Festival (this was to be my first appearance there since the 1952 Festival). 

One night in London, | had dinner with a friend and an American 
journalist, who had just returned from a month in the Soviet Caucasus, 
where she researched and wrote an article on a village where many of the 
people were over 100 years old. She said they had an orchestra in this village 
whose members were all over 100 years old and the conductor was 115. | 
didn’t believe her, but then she showed me the article in the London Illus- 
trated News, complete with photographs of the orchestra, old men dressed 
like Don Cossacks. 

Inspired by this information, | thought it would be very funny to write a 
letter to Casals, inviting him to this village in Siberia to be a guest conductor. 

After Rudolf Serkin, Leslie Parnas and | arrived in Prades and were all 
sitting around Don Pablo’s table, | told him that a letter addressed to him and 
written in Russian had arrived at the Festival Casals Puerto Rico office, and | 
had brought it from New York to read to him, and | translated it for him as 
follows: 


Dear Honorable Maestro, 


| have the pleasure on behalf of the Georgian Caucasian Orchestra to 
invite you to conduct one of our concerts. You will be the first musician of 
your age who receives the distinction of conducting our orchestra. 


Never in the history of our orchestra have we permitted a man under one 
hundred years to conduct. All of the members of our orchestra are over 
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one hundred years old. But we have heard of your talent as a conductor, 
and we feel that, despite your youthfulness, an exception should be made 
in your case. 


We expect a favorable response as soon as possible. 


We pay travel expenses and of course shall provide living accommoda- 
tions during your stay with us. 


Respectfully, 


ASTAN SHLARBA 
President, 123 years old 


When he heard this letter, Casals beamed and said to his wife, who was 
sitting next to him, “Martita, isn’t this wonderful! Let's go.” 

But Martita, who knew me very well, said, “Don Pablo, it’s a joke. Sasha 
made it up.” 

But Casals was so impressed by the idea of this orchestra that Alfred E. 
Kahn opened his book Joys and Sorrows: Reflections by Pablo Casals with 
this letter. 

In 1967, the few rich families in El Salvador who used to come to the 
Festival Casals in Puerto Rico invited Casals and the soloists of E/ Pessebre for 
a performance of the oratorio in El Salvador. Casals accepted, as he accepted 
everywhere if it was to conduct E/ Pessebre, his message of peace to the 
world. Since | was in Puerto Rico, Casals asked me to go a few days before to 
prepare the orchestra and the chorus. 

When the plane landed in San Salvador, a dozen photographers and 
correspondents were at the foot of the stairs as | came down. | thought, “My 
God, they are really giving me a great welcome!” It was not for me but for 
Dominguin, the great bullfighter, following me down the steps. 

| then discovered that the orchestra consisted of local firemen. | must say 
even till today, | really do not understand how they could play in an 
orchestra, because being firemen they played brass instruments as for a 
marching band. | simply have no words to explain how they sounded. There 
was a little hope, as we knew we would get a few additional string players 
from the Costa Rica Symphony who, at least, were much better players. 

In the evenings | would rehearse the chorus. That was another experi- 
ence of singers! But it was a great revelation, since they were at least ten 
percent better than the orchestra—men and women who sang by ear. For the 
chorus rehearsals, the orchestra part was played on a very out-of-tune, loud 
piano, but it did help somehow to get somewhere with them. However, there 
is one movement, an a cappella fugue in four parts, which was really 
impossible to get done in tune. 
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Finally, Casals arrived with Martita and the four soloists of E/ Pessebre. 
They were invited to stay at one of the big estates. To get to the estate, you 
had to go through a big gate with two guardsmen with guns and the spikes, 
which were planted in the road leading to the estate, had to be removed so as 
to enable you to drive up to the house. Naturally, when we saw each other, 
Casals was very eager to know how the rehearsals went and how the 
orchestra and chorus sounded. | told him, “I think you had better listen to 
them yourself when you come to the last rehearsal.” After the last rehearsal 
he said to me, “Sasha, you will conduct the first part of the concert and I will 
conduct the second part.” Somehow, all the old timers like Casals, Thibaud, 
Ysaye, Kreisler, Hubermann, etc., were used to playing with very bad 
orchestras, so Casals didn’t mind it too much. 

The performance was held in a big movie house where the stage was 
very high and had been specially arranged just for the El Pessebre perform- 
ance. There were no artists’ rooms, so a few chairs were put backstage in the 
side wings for the soloists and conductor. The concert was a great event. My 
name was not mentioned in the program. Nowhere. So when the concert 
started and | went out on stage to conduct the first part, everyone stood up 
cheering because they thought I was Pablo Casals. | finished the first part and 
then came the second part after the intermission. When Casals walked out on 
stage, no one paid any attention to this old man. In the second part of E/ 
Pessebre comes that famous four-part a cappella fugue. We were all afraid of 
a big catastrophe, which it certainly was. When the fugue finished, Casals 
suddenly made a gesture like he felt very badly with his heart, and he 
stepped down from the podium. The soloists helped him backstage and | was 
immediately pushed out on stage by Martita to finish the concert. Of course, 
we onstage were all terribly worried about what had happened to Casals and 
couldn't wait to get to the estate where he was staying as quickly as possible 
after the concert. When we finally arrived, there he was, sitting at a table 
enjoying a beautiful bowl of soup, drinking beer and smoking his pipe and 
smiling. 

After this concert, | especially took four days to visit Guatemala, which 
in my opinion is the most beautiful country in Central America. | was met at 
the airport by a driver in a rented car and for four days we drove through the 
most beautiful, natural and untouched countryside you can imagine. 

| also took part in another El Salvador Festival, conducting that famous 
orchestra! | remember rehearsing the Seventh Symphony of Beethoven. At 
the beginning of the slow movement | looked at the basses—there were 
eleven of them—and | could hardly hear them and wanted them to play 
louder, So | asked the orchestra to play the bass part. | didn’t hear anything. 
So | took the violin of the concertmaster and showed them how to play so that 
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| could hear the sound. Nothing happened. Afterwards, one of the orchestra 
members said to me, “You sounded louder than the eleven double basses.” 
What a big bass sound | must have produced for them! My soloists were 
Nojima, piano, Laredo, violin, and Walenska, cello. Van Cliburn opened the 
Festival with a solo recital and Henryk Szeryng closed the Festival, playing 
the Brahms Concerto with me conducting. This time, the orchestra was 
augmented by members of the Costa Rica Orchestra, who were much better 
prepared. 

Whenever | was in El Salvador | stayed with the DeFreund family, a very 
musical family who always gave parties for the visiting musicians, and we 
became very close friends. A big party was given after the last concert of the 
Festival by Mrs. DeFreund, who was Jewish. While waiting to be advised at 
which table to sit by our hostess, | couldn’t help asking Szeryng, “Are you 
going to be Jewish or Catholic tonight?” | knew him to be very flexible about 
his religion. 

The Festival Casals Orchestra also went to Caracas, the Dominican 
Republic and Guadalajara, Mexico, of course, with Casals conducting. 

When the Festival Casals Orchestra went to Caracas, we were met at the 
airport by a Caracas band that played national dances for us very beautifully 
and rhythmically. So, | decided to play with them and took the violin from 
one of the members and joined in with them, which was very funny, but we 
all loved it. Casals was taken to the palace in President Betancourt's car, and 
Horszowski, who was our soloist, and | were taken to the Navy Club 
accompanied by two motorcades. They never went under 100 miles an hour. 
The airport is out of town but it only took about ten minutes because they 
pushed all the cars out of the way as they went along. Unfortunately, the 
entire trip from the airport into Caracas is through the worst slum section and 
you see the poorest shacks with poor people living in kampongs on the hills. 
But, of course, the Navy Club, where we both stayed, was made entirely of 
marble—you could break your neck walking—and we were served the best, 
very old French Bordeaux wines | ever tasted. And what a fabulous swim- 
ming pool they had. 

There was a particularly beautiful concert which we played at the 
University in Caracas at 11:00 in the morning in a beautiful hall with 
excellent acoustics. Casals and Horszowski played the Bach G Major Gamba 
Sonata; John Barrows, Horszowski and | played the Brahms Horn Trio; and 
we finished with the Schubert Trio in E-flat—Casals, Horszowski and |. Then 
came two evenings of the Festival Casals Orchestra with Casals and me 
conducting. 

The first orchestra concert in Caracas was supposed to start at 9:00 p.m. 
in the beautiful theatre of Caracas, but you cannot start the concert until the 
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President of Venezuela appears, and since President Betancourt was a good 
old friend of Don Pablo, we all waited until he came into the presidential 
box. We were supposed to play the national anthem. Casals didn’t like the 
music, but had to conduct it nevertheless. His score was in three pages and 
after conducting each page, he would throw it on the floor. Another occasion 
when | conducted the orchestra and Don Pablo didn’t want us to play the 
national anthem was in Guadalajara, Mexico. The government brought the 
military band into the orchestra pit to play the national anthem while we 
were on stage. As soon as the President came in, the band started their 
national anthem—only their shortened version—which lasted exactly thirty 
seconds. Imagine how we felt on stage—we could hardly keep our faces 
straight. 


Of all the famous guest conductors who came to the Casals Festival in 
Puerto Rico, | think Sir John Barbirolli was the closest to Casals’ own heart. 
When | invited Sir John to come to the Festival, he immediately agreed to 
conduct two concerts and didn’t care at all about the salary. In addition to 
admiring and respecting Casals as a musician, Sir John felt a personal 
gratitude to him for helping his career. Many years earlier, Casals was in 
London to play the Dvorak Cello Concerto. He had just had a very bad 
experience with a conductor in Paris and he wanted to be sure not to have 
any problems in London. Casals was told that there was a young cellist and 
conductor who was very talented and who would cooperate with him 
completely. So he invited this young conductor—then only John Barbirolli— 
to conduct for him. Thus, it was really Casals who introduced Barbirolli to 
the London public. Sir John never forgot this and was always very grateful. 

When | went to greet Sir John at the airport in San Juan, he came out of 
the plane wearing a very big Spanish hat, and the first thing he said to me 
was, “Sasha, | thought San Juan was in Spain when | accepted.” 

Barbirolli loved to drink Scotch with siphon water, and he always carried 
both with him in his briefcase. | remember standing at the backstage entrance 
to the stage listening to his rehearsal of the Mahler Fourth Symphony. During 
a very beautiful passage, he saw me standing there, stopped the orchestra, 
and looking towards me said, “Sasha, isn’t that beautiful?” Then he came 
down from the podium and without any explanation to the orchestra, went 
with me to the dressing room, where we drank a Scotch and siphon together 
and talked about the beauty of the Mahler symphony. Then he went back to 
rehearse without a word to the orchestra. 

Casals was always present at the concerts, sitting backstage and listen- 
ing. After Barbirolli’s last concert and after he and | went to the conductor's 
room for a Scotch and soda, | said, “Would you mind drinking some siphon 
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water before you embrace Casals?” He answered, “| don’t think Casals would 
mind smelling good Scotch!” 

Once after one of his evening rehearsals, | took Sir John to the Caribe 
Hilton coffee shop. He was very hungry and when | asked him what he 
wanted, he said he would like to have a pastrami sandwich. So, articulating 
very carefully, | said to the Puerto Rican waiter, “Please bring me a pastrami 
sandwich”—making the “a” sound very long in order to be clear. He looked 
at me strangely and left. A little later he came back with six pastrami 
sandwiches, since he had understood “seis” instead of “a.” 

Sir John once said to me when | told him it was time to go out on stage, 
“Sasha, never go out on stage until the orchestra is quiet.” At one concert 
when, as usual, there were people coming in late and making noise, he just 
turned around, put one foot on the podium, folded his arms and stared at the 
audience until they were quiet so he could begin. He was the most beloved 
guest conductor we had in Puerto Rico. 

During one of the festivals in San Juan, | received a call from Los 
Angeles. It was Jack Benny, saying that he would arrive in San Juan the next 
day and would love to meet Pablo Casals and would | be so good as to 
arrange the meeting and pick him up at the hotel. “Of course,” | replied. 
Well, it took a lot of explaining to tell Casals who Jack Benny was and what 
he represented and, at last, with Martita’s help, he agreed to meet him. 

| decided that it would be a good idea to have a photograph taken of 
Casals and Jack Benny playing together, so | called up the official pho- 
tographer of the Festival Casals and asked him to be at Casals’ house the 
following day. When | went to the hotel the next day to pick up Jack Benny, | 
took my fiddle along to be sure that he would have an instrument to play on. 
Jack came down to the lobby with his Strad! When we got to Casals’ there 
were two photographers—one ordered by Benny! Well, it was the most 
delightful meeting, with both having a great time. Before he left, Benny told 
the following story to Casals, as he couldn’t tell it on TV. 

After a week’s engagement in San Francisco, Jack checks out of the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel one morning. Before signing his bill at the lobby desk but 
having already checked out of his room, he suddenly had to use the toilet. 
He asked where the nearest restroom was and went downstairs, following the 
instructions he had been given. As he was heading upstairs, he noticed that 
his wallet was missing. He quickly went back to the men’s room to the booth 
where he had been, looked around, and then reached in his pocket for ten 
cents to put into the slot to open the door. He didn’t have ten cents. Nobody 
was in the restroom at the time, so he bent down and, looking underneath the 
door, saw his wallet on the floor. He decided he could probably reach it if he 
got on his knees and reached as far as he could under the door. As he was 
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trying to grab it, a man tapped him on the shoulder and said, “Jack, are you 
really so stingy that you try to get into the booth without paying ten cents?” 

After hearing this story, Casals finally began to understand Jack Benny’s 
trademark. 


Very often during the Casals festivals in Puerto Rico, | went to the roof at 
the top of the hotel to take a sauna, massage and sunbath—naked, of course, 
as it was for men only. One day | noticed and felt that something was very 
wrong with that precious part of my body. Well, | avoided my girlfriend with 
all sorts of excuses of rehearsals, office work, concerts, invitations and even 
fatigue! Finally, | came back to New York and immediately went to see my 
doctor. After examining me, the doctor asked me if | took sunbaths. “Of 
course,” | replied, “and naked—even my massage is given to me in the sun!” 
“Don’t you know better?” my doctor answered. “That precious part of your 
body should never be exposed to the sun or open air!” 


Many interesting things happened to me in connection with the Festival 
Casals, but certainly the most unexpected had to do with horse racing. One 
day, | received a letter from a Puerto Rican family by the name of Hernandez 
who owned and raced horses. They explained in the letter that because they 
had such great admiration for what | had done in Puerto Rico, they wanted to 
name a yearling “Sasha” and would | mind? If | would give my consent, they 
would be delighted and honored, but | would have to sign some sort of paper 
indicating that | would have neither any financial responsibility for the horse 
nor any interest in his earnings. They also mentioned in this letter that they 
had gotten permission from Yehudi Menuhin to name a horse after him but, 
unfortunately, it was a great fiasco. But they were sure that if they gave my 
name to this beautiful horse he would do justice to my name. | was, of 
course, delighted, never having had a horse named after me, and | gladly 
gave them my consent. So together with quite a number of my colleagues 
from the Festival Casals Orchestra, we went to the horse races when Sasha 
was running his first race. To our great disappointment, Sasha came in last. 
That was it for all of us but, from then on, Sasha was always running first or 
second in every race. Later | found out from the owners the reason that Sasha 
had not won that first race—they had to put blinders on him because he had 
the bad habit of biting the other horses when they were too near him. 
(Fortunately, the real Sasha was not restricted in his bad habits until he 
developed cataracts at age seventy!) The last news | received from the 
Hernandez family was that Sasha had made them a profit of $200,000, and 
they gave me the silver bowl that Sasha won. Later, they sold him for 
breeding purposes for a great deal of money. 
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When the Casals Festival was started in Puerto Rico, the founders hoped 
that it would bring prestige and tourists to the island, which it certainly did. 
But they also hoped that it would contribute to the development of Puerto 
Rico’s own musical resources, and that proved more difficult. In 1960, the 
Festival Casals, Inc. under my guidance, established the Puerto Rico Con- 
servatory with Casals as President and the well-known Argentine conductor 
Juan Jose Castro as the Dean of Studies. The Festival Casals also directed the 
Puerto Rico Symphony concerts and founded a Children’s String Program. All 
of these things were done under the auspices of the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Corporation, of which the Festival Casals was a wholly owned 
subsidiary, thanks to Governor Mufioz Marin. 

Almost from the beginning, these projects were criticized for not doing 
enough. The Festival Casals came in for special criticism for not employing 
enough Puerto Rican musicians in the orchestra. We had a yearly fight with 
the Puerto Rican Local of the Musicians Union. They wanted more of their 
musicians playing instead of musicians who came from abroad. It was 
useless telling them that the success of the Festival was dependent upon the 
international reputation of its participants, and that only Puerto Rican musi- 
cians who were on the same artistic level should be chosen. Naturally, Casals 
never took part in any of this quarreling. It was my problem. 

With the establishment of the Conservatory, its directors (first Castro, and 
after his death Victor Tevah) conducted the Puerto Rico Symphony concerts 
and also guest conducted in the Casals Festival. Throughout the years, | am 
very proud to have succeeded in getting many great conductors to participate 
in the Festival as guest conductors—John Barbirolli, Leonard Bernstein, 
Eugene Ormandy, Zubin Mehta, William Steinberg and Daniel Barenboim. 

As for the soloists and principals in the orchestra, they included some of 
the world’s greatest artists. Among them were Arthur Rubinstein, Rudolf 
Serkin, Yehudi Menuhin, Igor Oistrakh, Itzhak Perlman, Isaac Stern, Pinchas 
Zukerman, Leonard Rose, Gregor Piatigorsky, Eugene Istomin, Jean-Bernard 
Pommier, Andres Segovia, the Budapest Quartet, the Guarneri Quartet, the 
Istomin-Stern-Rose Trio, Marian Anderson, Victoria de los Angeles, Maureen 
Forrester, Placido Domingo, Jon Vickers, William Warfield, Eileen Farrell, 
Felix Galimir, Walter Trampler, Sidney Harth, and on and on. 

Still, | was criticized for assembling a “package” in the United States and 
bringing it to Puerto Rico. Of course, the hope had been that if the finest 
performers in the world came to Puerto Rico, they would provide cultural 
enrichment for the people of Puerto Rico and furnish a source of inspiration 
for all Puerto Rican life, particularly for the young people. 

But as much as we tried, the Festival never really became part of Puerto 
Rican culture. In addition to criticizing the makeup of the orchestra, we 
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came under attack for not playing more contemporary music. It was true that 
we never played any bad contemporary music, even if it was popular, 
because we believed that there is only good and bad music. If we did play 
some contemporary music, it was because we thought it was worthy of being 
performed. 

Much of the problem lay in the fact that Puerto Rico was never a 
seriously inclined musical country. As far as | know, only two families sent 
their children to study in Paris or New York. The establishment of the 
Conservatory of Music helped, but the training of first-rate musicians must 
begin in childhood. My idea from the beginning was to establish a music 
school for children with good teachers, which they finally did. 

Still, the Casals Festival in Puerto Rico continues. | had been with it from 
the beginning, but | promised myself | would retire when Casals passed away. 
He died on October 22, 1973, one day after my birthday. 

The funeral of Don Pablo was unbelievable. The entire town of San Juan 
lined the streets in silence as the cortege made its long way to the cemetery. 
During the church service, as he had requested, we played the slow move- 
ments of the Mozart Clarinet Quintet and G Minor Quintet. In 1979, after 
Franco's death, Casals’ body was taken back to his beloved Catalonia for 
burial. On this occasion, Luis Mufioz Marin wrote me a moving letter, which 
| reproduce along with another letter which Mufioz Marin wrote me just 
before Casals died. 


November 29, 1979 


Z ‘Thank you, our dear riend, for your kina. ds. Now 
that Don Pau is gone, you, who made it possible for his gen- 
ius to enrich the spirit of our people --yes, you are closer 
to us. How young we were with him! What abundance he spread 
around with his music! You, Isaac,..Serkin, Tstomin, Horzowski 
--and so many others let beauty ovgrflow over our island and 
made our people strong with it :./}gallant pueda: not to ac= 
cept despair. Thank. you, Sasha: 


Mr. Alexander Schneider 
5 East 20th Strect 
New York, New York 10003 
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| was persuaded by Martita Casals to continue arranging the Festival for 
another two years. Martita then took over the Festival with Eugene Istomin, 
whom she married in 1974, and after two more years, she also resigned. 

The Casals Festival has become known all over the world as an outstand- 
ing cultural achievement. But Casals isn’t there anymore and his influence 
has disappeared entirely, since not one of his disciples participates either. So, 
it is another festival, with nothing of the great influence of how to make 
music—unfortunately, only the name of Casals remains. 

To commemorate the 100th anniversary of Casals’ birth in 1876 in 
Vendrell, Isaac Stern, Eugene Istomin, Leonard Rose and | had a special 
concert with the Orchestre National under my direction at the Teatro Real de 
Madrid in Barcelona. 

The last time | was in Puerto Rico was in 1977, when | brought the New 
York Christmas Seminar Orchestra with Jean-Pierre Rampal as soloist to the 
island for two concerts. We gave the first performance of Alberto Ginastera’s 
Glosses, a work for strings that had been commissioned by the Festival 
Casals. Rampal played the Bach Second Orchestra Suite. | don’t think those 
two concerts can be surpassed by any orchestra. This was my adieu to Puerto 
Rico. The Ginastera work was performed again by my Christmas Seminar 
Orchestra at Carnegie Hall in New York and at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington, D.C. We dedicated the entire Christmas Seminar that year to 
Pablo Casals. 
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Casals at La Fortaleza with Governor and Mrs. Munoz Marin (Michel Alexis) 
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Casals walking on the beach 


Arthur Rubinstein 
at Casals Festival, 
Puerto Rico 


With Casals and 
Rudolf Serkin 
in Puerto Rico, 1961 
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Casals with Jack Benny 


With Pele in San Salvador 


With Casals after a concert 
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With John Barbirolli in Puerto Rico 


Horszowski for President! Puerto Rico, 1959 (Vytas Valitis) 


At the United Nations with Casals and U Thant, 1958 


At the White House with Casals and Horszowski, 1961 (Mark Shaw) 
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The four geniuses (Isaac Stern, Jaime Laredo, Pinchas Zukerman, Shlomo Mintz) rehearsing 
Vivaldi’s concerto for four fiddlers with Christmas String Seminar at Carnegie Hall 


NEW SCHOOL AND 
CHRISTMAS STRING 
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Des the fall of 1956, Mrs. Eva Simons, wife of Hans Simons, 
director of the New School for Social Research on West 12th Street, 
approached me about starting chamber music concerts at the New School. 
After we discussed the matter very seriously, | agreed to be the music director 
with the provision that not more than one dollar would be charged for the 
concerts. Eva said she would raise the rest of the money needed to cover the 
expenses and pay the salaries of the soloists and orchestra. Hans Simons 
thought we were both absolutely crazy, but Eva was a persuasive and ener- 
getic fund-raiser who could talk almost anyone into helping the concerts 
financially. Most importantly, she got Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Kaplan and Mr. and 
Mrs. William Scott interested, and both couples agreed to support this 
venture. And they not only gave their financial support; they contributed in 
many other ways as well. 

| remember once, Eva Simons gave a luncheon and invited the Scotts, 
the Kaplans and me. By the time it was over, both couples had agreed to 
contribute $25,000 apiece. When we left, | walked with Jacob Kaplan for a 
while and he turned to me and said, “Sasha, that was quite an expensive 
luncheon.” 

The Kaplans, among the founders of the New School, have always been 
great supporters of the cultural life of New York, and although Jacob Kaplan 
recently died, the foundations he set up to support all sorts of cultural and 
social institutions will continue to be a testimony to his incredible generosity. 
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The first New School Concerts were held in March 1957, and they have 
continued ever since. This series has given an opportunity to many New 
Yorkers, unable to pay the normally high ticket prices, to hear seldom heard 
works for chamber music groups and chamber orchestras. 

During the thirty-one years since it began, the New School Concert 
Series’ 550-seat auditorium has always been sold out. There are still seven 
concerts at the New School every year and we are still making good music— 
very intimately—and enjoying it. We used to give the concerts twice on 
Sundays, at 3:00 p.m. and at 9:00 p.m., but | finally abandoned this because 
to play the same program twice in one day with a rehearsal in the morning 
was too much. Imagine having a concert of chamber music with Rudolf 
Serkin playing three piano concerti by Mozart or Myra Hess playing two 
Mozart concerti, and then repeating it several hours later. 

On November 29, 1959, a twelve-year-old Peter Serkin gave his debut 
concert at the New School, playing Haydn’s D Major Piano Concerto. Some 
other New York debuts at the New School have been those of the Lenox, 
Cleveland, Vermeer and Guarneri Quartets. In 1973, there was the debut of 
Peter Serkin’s quartet TASHI, with Peter, Ida Kavafian, Fred Sherry and 
Richard Stoltzman. Among the performers at New School Concerts have 
been Paula Robison, Julius Levine, Felix Galimir, Walter Trampler, Leslie 
Parnas, Michael Tree, Ruth Laredo, Richard Goode, Murray Perahia, Samuel 
Sanders, Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Scott Nickrenz, Jean-Bernard Pommier, 
John Wummer and Karen Tuttle. 

Over the years, the New School programs have had an astonishing 
richness and variety. At concerts co-sponsored by the New School and 
Fromm Foundation, the music of Lukas Foss, Roger Sessions, Leon Kirchner, 
Milton Babbitt and Ernst Krenek was performed, as well as works by other 
contemporary composers. 

One contemporary work | remember particularly well. Since | knew the 
talented young composer Luciano Berio and his wife, mezzo-soprano Cathy 
Berberian, and admired them both, | engaged them for two concerts. Both 
concerts were to take place in November 1966, one at the New School in 
New York and the other at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C. On the 
program were works by Ravel, Milhaud, Stravinsky, Debussy, and Luciano’s 
new work, Sequenza II! — Chanson Populaire. 

The first rehearsal was to be at my place in New York. The day before, 
during lunch, Luciano said to me, “Sasha, tomorrow around nine a.m., 
before the ten o’clock rehearsal, a car will deliver the percussion instruments 
| need for my composition.” 

The next morning around 9:15, the bell rang and when | opened the 
door there were three big men with a truck. “Where should we put it?” the 
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driver asked. When | asked them what “it” was, the driver explained, “A man 
came to our junkyard the other day and bought these pieces to be delivered 
to this address.” O.K. So they hauled in all the junk, up one flight, mind you, 
and dropped it on the floor. | was stunned. Suddenly | was in possession of 
the most impossible assortment of big heavy parts of machines, motorcycles, 
cars and a variety of pipes. | cannot possibly convey in words my reaction 
when Luciano arrived for the rehearsal and told me that these pieces of junk 
were to be the percussion instruments for his Sequenza Ill — Chanson 
Populaire, for solo voice and seven instruments. Well, | told him that at the 
New School he could use his “instruments,” but at Dumbarton Oaks we 
would both be murdered if we brought the junk into the most beautiful 
eighteenth-century room in America! He agreed to reduce his percussion 
instruments and eliminate the heavy parts for the Dumbarton Oaks concert, 
but the New School concert got the full treatment. 

| don’t think that Luciano was too upset that | insisted, because | 
received a very nice letter from him after the Washington concert: 


Dear Sasha, 


Coming home today | found the Washington check and your note. Thank 
you dear Uncle Sasha. Let me tell you that, maybe because we are so 
different, | have rarely experienced an admiration for a man as | do for 
you. Far from having something to “forgive” you, | feel grateful to you for 
being, as you are, so real and pure. 


Very Affectionately, 


Luciano 


In the mid-1960’s, we were having to turn away so many people from 
the small New School auditorium that, as | mentioned, we began repeating 
programs in the afternoon and evenings. For several years, we performed two 
or three concerts at Carnegie Hall, where we kept the ticket price at one 
dollar. : 

Ata Carnegie Hall performance in December 1965, as part of a three- 
concert series presenting the twelve Handel Concerti Grossi (which was the 
same repertoire we performed the very first three New School Concerts), the 
New School marked its tenth anniversary of the concerts and awarded me an 
Honorary Doctor of Fine Arts degree. 

Many times | programmed concerts to honor one particular composer. 
One New School concert that was especially meaningful to me was the 
concert | gave on November 11, 1969, in memory of Heitor Villa-Lobos on 
the tenth anniversary of his death, which included a selection of all his 
chamber music. | had known Villa-Lobos and liked his music and liked him 
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as a human being. Frank Miller, Milton Katims and | played his beautiful 
String Trio quite often and recorded it for Columbia Records. One day before 
a concert of his works which | was to perform, we went through the program 
together and Villa-Lobos said to me, “Why don’t you include my Duo for 
Violin and Cello?” | replied, after a moment's thought, “I don’t know this 
work, but | will certainly get the music and try to perform it in another 
concert.” He looked at me strangely, then said, “You remember that concert 
of my music, given in my honor, at the Museum of Modern Art last year? You 
played my Piano Trio and some violinist performed my Duo for Violin and 
Cello! Who was it?” To my amazement, | suddenly remembered that it was | 
who had played it! 

| conducted Villa-Lobos’ beautiful Concerto for Guitar and Orchestra a 
few times and | also performed his lovely Duo for Voice and Violin. The 
violin part has running pizzicatos which have to be played as though on a 
guitar, but holding the violin the normal way. During the rehearsals, | 
scratched my Guarnerius terribly. When | brought it to Saconni, my violin 
maker in New York, he said, “Sasha, why the hell don’t you take a new fiddle 
for those pizzicatos. You are spoiling the wood and varnish of your Guar- 
nerius!” | spoiled it even more because | did play the concert on my 
Guarnerius. 

In March of 1973, | organized a “Weekend of Brahms” at the New 
School auditorium, with three concerts of trios, quartets and sonatas over a 
Saturday night-Sunday period. Then on November 19, 1978, we had a 
Schubert Marathon to mark the 150th anniversary of the composer's death. 
From 11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. concerts were played in homage to Schubert. 
The participating artists generously donated their services and the proceeds 
were given to benefit the Christmas String Seminar. And for the past several 
seasons, the quartets, trios, piano sonatas and symphonies of Haydn have 
been performed. 

Since the New School Concert Series began, the management of the 
series, my colleagues and our loyal and wonderful patrons and audience 
have helped me celebrate my birthdays—those that mark the passage of a 
decade. The festivities usually start during the Sunday afternoon concert, are 
followed by a reception at the New School afterwards, and then a party at my 
place. At the reception for my sixtieth birthday, three of my colleagues, Jaime 
Laredo, Ruth Laredo and Leslie Parnas, appropriately dressed to impersonate 
“Manya,” “Mischa,” and “Sasha,” reenacted the famous performance by the 
Schneider children of Souvenir by Glinka. There was an upright and a 
wonderful old clock with a pendulum. There was a wonderful procession up 
to the stage of women carrying sixty wine bottles, each one with a candle in 
it. Then there was a reception at the newly decorated "Cafe Vilna.” Also on 
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that occasion, a $20,000 scholarship fund was established at Marlboro in my 
name and a similar one in Mischa’s name. 

Fortunately, throughout the years the New School Concerts have been 
blessed with many wonderful friends and subscribers who have generously 
and enthusiastically given their time and financial support. The New School 
gives us office space and the use of its auditorium and many of the manage- 
ment duties are carried out by volunteers. Frank Salomon, Fiona Morgan- 
Fein, and now Rose-Marie Van Zandt have done and continue to do an 
extraordinary job at the New School and deserve special thanks. 

After thirty-one years, some of the old subscribers and friends of these 
concerts are no longer here, and the young people today aren’t very much 
interested in good chamber music any more—too bad! But | still don’t give 
up and try to continue on a very small budget to run those concerts with the 
wonderful help of my friends and colleagues. 


Ss 


The Christmas String Seminars, which began in 1969, are very special to 
me. Frank Salomon, who manages the New School Concerts, came up with 
the idea of having young music students come to New York at Christmastime 
for an intensive seminar which would culminate with a concert on Christmas 
Eve. Since | had been giving Christmas Eve concerts at Carnegie Hall since 
1955, and since Isaac Stern and | had often talked about how wonderful it 
would be to have a string orchestra composed of young people, Frank’s idea 
seemed perfect. At the first Christmas String Seminar in 1969, Mischa, Felix 
Galimir and | coached the participants in chamber music and | worked with 
the group as a chamber orchestra. For that first season, Jean-Pierre Rampal, 
Leonard Rose and Isaac Stern were our guest soloists. 

The seminar has continued every year since. In October and November, 
we have auditions all over the country and we listen to about 250 boys and 
girls. The applicants must be between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two and 
no one can participate in a seminar more than twice. With the help of Felix 
Galimir, Jaime Laredo, Isidore Cohen, Michael Tree, Bonnie Hampton, 
Arnold Steinhart, and until 1985, my brother Mischa, we finally narrow the 
choice to sixty or seventy players who really represent the best young players 
in America today. We all feel terrible for the rest of the auditioners—who are 
always very good—but we cannot take everyone. 

The students we select pay only for their transportation to New York. We 
put them up in hotels with chaperones, we feed them and we are together 
with them for the entire twelve days, working on chamber music and 
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rehearsing the chamber orchestra. Finally, we have the midnight Christmas 
Eve concert at Carnegie Hall. On Christmas day, Felix and Suzanne Galimir 
give a Christmas dinner, and on Christmas night, Frank Salomon and his 
wife, Martha, give an eggnog party. Then on December 26th, we perform at 
the Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C., and we finish up with a third 
concert on December 29th back in Carnegie Hall. Then there is a big party at 
my place. After spending almost two weeks together, there is aways a lot of 
emotion in all of us because we have been making music together on a very 
high human and musical level. It is a great privilege for all of us who spend 
those twelve days together, and it is an experience that none of us can forget, 
especially the youngsters who participate. 

| don't think there is any orchestra in the world that can compare with 
the Christmas Seminar String Orchestra. The youngsters are so alive and play 
with so much feeling that they create a very special and extraordinary sound. 
| feel it my responsibility to make them understand that they must have an 
inner dedication to making music. Without it, the music has no meaning. 
Throughout the years, an incredible number of today’s finest young 
soloists and chamber players have participated in the Christmas Seminar, 
including Yo-Yo Ma, Shlomo Mintz, Jimmy Lin, Peter Wiley, Joseph 
Swensen, Paul Neubauer, Daniel Phillips, Stephen Burns, Matt Haimovitz, 
Gil Shaham, and members of the Tokyo, Emerson, Orford, Muir, Ridge, 
Meliora, Mendelssohn and American quartets. And each season, we always 
try to use as a soloist one of the musicians who participated in the Seminar in 
past years. 

In 1978, a film was made of the Christmas Seminar experience which 
was called “Alexander’s Bachtime Band.” It was televised nationally and has 
since been repeated on Home Box Office. | hope it shows the feeling we 
have working together and making music. 

Among the great artists who have been generous enough to perform as 
soloists with the Christmas Seminar Orchestra, always refusing to accept any 
remuneration, are: Isaac Stern, Pinchas Zukerman, Itzhak Perlman, Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, Leonard Rose, Yefim Bronfman, Shlomo Mintz, Yo-Yo Ma, 
Gerard Schwarz, and many, many more. | am so grateful to all of them. 
Special thanks must be given to Isaac Stern, Director of the Carnegie Hall 
Association, for his cooperation, his constant support and, not least, his 
participation in the Christmas Seminar Concerts. Frank Salomon, who does 
an extraordinary job with the New School Concerts, is instrumental in 
helping me organize the Christmas Seminar each year, and he, too, deserves 
special thanks. | would also like to thank Saul Steinberg, who graciously 
donated the beautiful poster he created for the Christmas Seminar and New 
School Concerts. 
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ISRAEL 


[: June 1959, | made my first trip to Israel, where Isaac Stern arranged for 
the Budapest Quartet to play the Beethoven Cycle and other programs. 

Upon arrival in Israel, | discovered that three friends of mine, violinists 
from Vilna and the solo cellist of the Saarbrucken Orchestra, were members 
of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. It was a wonderful reunion and we 
spent some wonderful times together. We also found a good friend of Mischa’s, 
the cellist Hofmekler from Vilna, who was also in the orchestra. They were 
all very happy living in Israel and being members of the Philharmonic. 

For these concerts in Israel, the Quartet donated the performances and 
were only paid the cost of the trip and our expenses. There were three 
concerts in Jerusalem, which was still a divided city then, and one concert in 
Haifa, but most of the concerts were in Tel Aviv. Everywhere we played, the 
houses were always packed. 

The Tel Aviv concerts were held in a movie house, since the Israel 
Philharmonic had already begun performing in the new Frederic Mann 
Auditorium. Every night, at the same time we played, Isaac Stern played the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto with the Israel Philharmonic, first under the 
direction of Eugene Ormandy and then Charles Munch. After finishing the 
concerto, Isaac would run over to the movie house where we were playing to 
hear the Beethoven quartets. Because there are at least 30,000 Philharmonic 
subscribers in Tel Aviv alone, every program had to be repeated nine or ten 
times. The experience of repeating a work this way is very valuable to a 
young conductor or soloist—but not to a professional orchestra, as it be- 
comes monotonous. 

The Budapest Quartet also played concerts with Isaac Stern at the Ein 
Gev and Ravivim kibbutzim, and these were extraordinary experiences. The 
kubbutzim in Israel, in my opinion, are one of the most important achieve- 
ments of this country. They have a very high standard of culture and offer an 


excellent education to their young people. Ein Gev is one of the most musical 
kibbutzim and has a big music hall, thanks to Yaakov Steinberger who, | 
believe, spent his life organizing concerts. Practically all the musicians who 
come to Israel to play have at least one concert at Ein Gev kibbutz, which is 
next to the Sea of Galilee. In one of our programs there, we played two 
quartets and Isaac played the Chaconne by Bach. Then we went to the Sea of 
Galilee to a wonderful little restaurant where they served broiled fish just out 
of the Galilee, which tasted like fresh butter. Before we ate, we took a swim 
under a beautiful moonlit sky—everything had to be done without any light 
since the Syrians were entrenched with guns in the hills behind Ein Gev and 
could fire at any time. Even when we went to sleep in our spotlessly clean 
little rooms, we were not allowed to put on the electric light. 

Since | was always interested in art, | was able to arrange an appoint- 
ment with Yosel Bergner, a young, very gifted painter who lived on Bilu Street 
in Tel Aviv. | went to visit him one morning and, being a member of the 
Budapest Quartet, of course arrived thirty minutes early. Mrs. Audrey 
Bergner opened the door and let me in. Mrs. Bergner was also a painter—she 
and Yosel had met in Australia, married and moved to Israel. The funny thing 
was, even though Mrs. Bergner was a goite, she spoke much better Hebrew 
than Yosel! The first thing | saw when | went into their house were Grandpa 
Moses drawings hanging all over the walls. Of course, | asked who is that and 
Mrs. Bergner told me the whole story about when they lived in Safed, a little 
town in Israel, during the British occupation and found Grandpa Moses 
already making zazkes (toys for children). But then he was still called 
seigermacher (watch repairman). Anyway, Yosel was responsible for Grandpa 
Moses starting to make drawings with color and Yosel tried to sell them to his 
friends. 

At last, Yosel arrived, and at once we became close friends, had a few 
drinks, and he never even showed me his own work, only tried and suc- 
ceeded(!) to sell me twenty drawings by Grandpa Moses at ten dollars each to 
help Grandpa Moses financially. | gave seventeen drawings away to friends 
and | am left with only three. Of course, mostly all my friends, including Vera 
and Isaac Stern, didn’t very much appreciate me giving them the drawings, 
but now these drawings are already worth seven or eight thousand dollars! If 
you can get one! Soon, they will be like the Van Gogh painting that sold for 
over fifty million—and why not! 

The Bergners, Zaritzky, another painter who was Russian by birth, and 
Rubin with his beautiful wife, Esther, remained my close friends and we 
would all go to Jaffa to sit outside at an adorable little restaurant (the only 
one) owned by Jannette, and eat and drink until late at night. Now there are 
hundreds of restaurants there, filled all day and night with people. | would 
also visit Acre (near Haifa) to swim and eat great fish, visit Beersheba, and 
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also go to the end of the Negev to swim (I think now this spot was given back 
to Egypt). And of course, beautiful Jerusalem. 

Mischa and | had a very sad reminder of the past while on this trip to 
Israel. In Tel Aviv, we met a Jewish doctor, a friend of our family in Vilna, 
who had treated the sick at the hospital at Auschwitz. He said that our sister, 
Manya, and our mother had contracted typhus in the camp and that he knew 
definitely that both had died from it. Again—a reminder—how can one 
forget or forgive? 

| felt very at home in Israel and both Mischa and | had a nostalgic feeling 
when we left. The country and the people were extraordinarily alive, 
youthful and ambitious, and the children lived as though in a paradise of 
freedom. There was music everywhere. | don’t think there is anywhere in the 
world a more musically inclined audience than in Israel and perhaps Russia. 

In 1960, Isaac Stern asked me to arrange the first chamber music festival 
in Israel, using the Budapest String Quartet as a nucleus. | persuaded Pablo 
Casals to join us, which was not too difficult as the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation had agreed to sponsor the Third International Casals Cello Com- 
petition to be held in Israel in September 1961, immediately following the 
first Israel Music Festival. 

In order to raise money for the Festival and the violincello competition 
(which had started two years before in Paris), a musicale was arranged at the 
home of David Rockefeller in New York by Yohanan Beham, who was, at that 
time, Director of the Israeli Tourist Office and the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation. This private concert took place on October 11, 1960, and 
everyone who attended paid $500 apiece. For the program, Casals and the 
Budapest String Quartet played the Schubert String Quintet, and Casals, 
Horszowski and | played the D Minor Trio by Mendelssohn. 

The first Israel Music Festival was held in 1961 from August 26 to 
September 18, with concerts in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Ein Gev and Haifa. The 
Israel Tourist Corporation and the America-lsrael Cultural Foundation were 
co-sponsors. Aside from members of the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Tel Aviv Chamber Choir and the Israel “Rinat” Choir, Pablo Casals, Maureen 
Forrester, Rudolf Serkin, the Istomin-Rose-Stern Trio and the Budapest String 
Quartet participated. All the artists donated their services. At my suggestion, 
the government of Israel commissioned Darius Milhaud to compose a special 
work for the Festival, and the premiere of his Bar-Mitzvah Israel, A Cantata of 
the Initiation for mixed chorus and chamber orchestra had its world premiere 
on August 26, 1961, at the opening concert in Jerusalem. The cantata, which 
was written to commemorate the thirteenth anniversary of the State of Israel, 
was supposed to have been conducted by the composer, but Milhaud was not 
able to come because of illness. 
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The Roman theater at Beit Shean where | conducted the first concert with the Jerusalem 
Symphony 


Golda Meir, Pablo Casals, David Ben-Gurion, Marta Casals in Jerusalem, 1961 


Teddy Kollek, David Ben-Gurion, Pablo and Marta Casals and me in Jerusalem, 1961 


Rehearsal with Arthur Rubinstein for concert celebrating Israel's 25th Anniversary, 1973 
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With Golda Meir and Arthur Rubinstein following concert, 1973 
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Stravinsky, 1947 


With Stravinsky recording L'Histoire du Soldat 


Rehearsal of Threni (Henri Cartier-Bresson) 


Diaghilev and Stravinsky 


Stravinsky, 1959 (Gjon Mili) 


We stayed at the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, where we had a 
fabulous party with Ben-Gurion, Golda Meir, Pablo Casals, and of course, all 
our friends, including Teddy Kollek. 

In Tel Aviv we stayed at the Dan Hotel (the only good hotel in Tel Aviv at 
the time), and | remember that across the street was a wonderful place which 
served homemade yogurt. Everyone was very friendly to us and Casals was in 
great form. He went everywhere and never refused to do anything or see 
anyone. By a strange coincidence, both Leonard Rose and my brother, 
Mischa, strained their necks and had them wrapped in hard casts, but, 
luckily, they weren’t in them too long. 

During the Festival, Isaac Stern asked me to go to Caesarea one day and 
look at the Rothschild Gold Club and decide if the dining and social room 
would be large enough for a concert for specially invited guests to raise 
money for the second Israel Music Festival. | arrived at the club, which was in 
the middle of nowhere, and was shown around by the nice Austrian who 
administered the place. Unfortunately, the space wasn’t large enough for our 
occasion, but in the course of the conversation, the Austrian asked me if I’d 
seen the aqueduct and the ruins of the Roman amphitheater in the Plain of 
Sharon near the sea. Originally dedicated by Pontius Pilate, it had recently 
been excavated by an Italian archeological mission. | said I'd be very inter- 
ested in seeing it and the Austrian explained to my driver how to get there. As 
I left, he told me not to forget to take a swim in the sea. When | told him | 
didn’t have my bathing trunks, he said, “Don’t worry, there will be nobody 
around there to see you.” 

Approaching the site, the first thing | saw was all the Roman stones piled 
up in an orderly way near the sea. Then | went into the theatre, which was 
right next to the sea. The stage faced the sun and the wind. (At night, of 
course, the moon was behind the stage and visible to the audience, but there 
was still the wind.) | was absolutely taken by the site. All the stone seats were 
in very bad condition. There was no stage, only columns standing or lying 
where the stage would have been about 2,000 years ago. And right in the 
stage area was an Arab family living in a tent and cooking something in the 
semicircle before the steps. | found it unbelievable that an ancient amphi- 
theatre like this existed and no one had done anything about it. | was terribly 
excited about the possibilities, but | didn’t want to leave before taking a 
swim. | went to the place where the aqueduct reached the water, a spot 
which has one of the most beautiful beaches and the clearest water in Israel. 

By the time | started back, | had decided that this Roman theatre would 
be the most desirable place for the concert. | couldn’t wait to tell Isaac and 
Grisha Propes (the manager of the entire Festival undertaking and a wonder- 
ful man) what | had found. 
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They were very receptive, but immediately we were faced with the fact 
that we didn’t know if it was actually possible to play there. That was the first 
question that had to be answered. So | decided to return with my violin and 
Mr. and Mrs. Casals, who would be my decisive listeners. When we got 
there, poor Casals, carrying his umbrella against the sun, had to climb the 
stone stairs to where the audience would be sitting and listen as | played in 
the middle of the so-called stage. The wind was blowing from the sea and 
carried the sound in the direction of the audience and Casals agreed that we 
could definitely have a concert there. 

Then came the problem of how to get people there, where to park the 
cars, where to install toilets, how to provide protection for the people who 
would walk up to sit on the stone steps, and, finally, how we could play with 
the wind in back of us. But, with typical Jewish chutzpah and intuition, all 
problems in Israel are solved. To protect the musicians from the wind, we 
attached a wall to a wood-planked stage, set up a piano and music stands, 
and hoped for the best. Thanks to Teddy Kollek, portable toilets were in- 
stalled, the army took care of ushering the people to their seats and we got 
people to sell lemonade. We even printed a warning on the invitations to the 
concert: “The seats on which you sit are in ruins. Your clothes are likely to be 
dirtied by dust . . . We are not responsible for injury caused to anyone 
attending the concert.” This did not seem to discourage the approximately 
1,200 Israelis who attended. The easiest matter of all was to move the Arab 
family living there to another place. 

The concert, on September 17, 1961, was arranged as an extra concert 
of the first Music Festival. The program consisted of the Haydn Quartet in D 
Major, the “Ghost” Trio of Beethoven and a Bach sonata. Casals, Rudolf 
Serkin, the Budapest String Quartet and the Istomin-Stern-Rose Trio per- 
formed. The concert was scheduled so that we would complete the program 
before dark, because we could not have any lights. 

It was one of the most extraordinary events of the whole Festival and it 
received worldwide newspaper, film and magazine coverage. 

No one who was there for this concert (the first in 1,500 years) would 
recognize the ancient amphitheatre today. A stage has been built, the seats 
repaired, and Caesarea, the town near the theatre, has become one of the 
most desired places to own a house and live. During the first Festival, | took 
the painter Rubin, his wife and some friends to the beach at Caesarea and 
told them | wanted to build a house there. They looked at me like | was crazy, 
but now they and many, many others have houses there. 

Yohanan Beham, director of Israeli Tourism in New York, and Teddy 
Kollek, the Mayor of Jerusalem, were of great help because they are intel- 
ligent, loving and musical people. | think that Teddy Kollek is one of the most 
important men in Israel and maybe it is good that he never became Israel's 


President, because he is doing so much as the Mayor of Jerusalem. What | 
admire most is that he has managed to clean up a lot in the Old City without 
taking away the patina. And he is the only man in Israel who tries to bring the 
Arabs and Jews living in Jerusalem together. 


After the first Israel Chamber Music Festival, Eugene Istomin and | went 
to Athens, We stayed at the Hotel Great Bretagne and ate some wonderful 
meals with Manos Hadjedakis, the famous composer of the music for “Never 
on Sunday.” | already knew Hadjedakis from New York when he came with 
Melina Mercouri to do a play. Being with Manos, you can’t go wrong 
anywhere in Greece—he is the god and you can have whatever you want. 

Eugene and | decided to take the popular boat trip visiting all the 
important little islands in Greece. We both had de luxe cabins and a special 
taxi waiting for us at every stop, as we didn’t want to mix with the boat 
tourists. We only slept on the boat and | wouldn't mind doing it again! 


On October 15, 1961, the America-Israel Cultural Foundation, which 
had sponsored the Third International Casals Cello Competition and co- 
sponsored the Israel First Music Festival, gave a big dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel to honor the artists who had participated in the Festival and the 
numerous sponsors and contributors to the Foundation. Golda Meir, who 
was then Israel's representative to the United Nations, was a special speaker. 
Before dinner, | had a small chamber orchestra play a Mozart symphony and 
Casals’ Sardafia, which he conducted himself. 

After dinner, Mr. Samuel Rubin, President of the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation, came to the podium and started raising money for the Founda- 
tion by simply pointing to Mr. “X” and saying, “Joe,” or whatever his name 
was, “you gave $10,000 last year, how much will you give this year?” Well, 
“Joe” stood up and said $20,000. What else could he say? And then every- 
body clapped. This went on until every guest at every table was approached 
in the same manner. We were all flabbergasted, particularly Casals, who said 
to me later, “It can only happen in Jewish society.” His reaction didn’t 
surprise me. However, there was one fellow who had the guts to stand up 
and say, “The same as last year.” 

After the 1967 war, Teddy Kollek was in St. Louis schnoring to raise 
money for Israel the same way that Samuel Rubin had that evening at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. | was conducting the Saint Louis Symphony at the time and 
attended his special fund-raising lecture. The contributions were very high 
and | felt that whatever | would be able to give would not be enough and 
certainly not “the same as last year,” but | finally decided to donate my salary 
for the concert | was to conduct the next day. Everyone looked at me, 
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surprised at this rather unusual donation, and then the contributions dou- 
bled. 

Later, | was invited to Israel to conduct the Chamber Orchestra. We 
played the program nine times, each night in a different hall or kibbutz. With 
concerts every evening, my full dress needed cleaning and pressing, which 
was difficult to arrange because each day | had to leave the hotel by 4:00 
p.m. One morning, when | asked the maid at the Dan Hotel, where we 
stayed, to please get my full dress cleaned by 4:00 p.m. because | had a 
concert to conduct that evening, she said, “A concert! Please, Mr. Schneider, 
can you get me two tickets?” This gives some idea of how the people in Israel 
love music and would rather buy a ticket to a concert than buy bread. 

As everyone knows, the Israel Philharmonic is one of the best orchestras 
in the world. After one of its successful tours in Europe under the direction of 
its permanent conductor and musical advisor, Zubin Mehta, a big party was 
given by the President of Israel at his mansion in Jerusalem for the orchestra 
and the conductor. | was present with Isaac Stern at the party and after dinner 
the speeches were in Hebrew. Then it was Zubin Mehta’s turn to speak on 
behalf of the Israel Philharmonic. He asked permission to answer in his own 
language for once, explaining, “| am always listening to speeches in Hebrew, 
which | don’t understand.” And he spoke for about five minutes in his native 
language and nobody understood a word. 

In 1970, | returned to Israel to conduct the Israel Festival Chamber 
Orchestra and the Israel Philharmonic with Maureen Forrester and the Isto- 
min-Stern-Rose Trio, and to help Pablo Casals prepare for a performance of 
his El Pessebre on August 24, 1970, in Caesarea. 

During the 1970 Festival, we all stayed at the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem. Isaac and Vera Stern planned to give a farewell party in their hotel 
apartment after the last concert and Vera had brought a big piece of kosher 
flanken from New York, which she wanted to serve. But when she took it out 
of the hotel refrigerator and unpacked it the morning of the party, it didn’t 
smell right and had to be thrown away. Since Vera and Isaac had to go to 
another function before the party began, | told them that | would get every- 
thing together for the party with the help of the hotel housekeeper and their 
children, who were also there. All the important government officials had 
been invited and everyone was expected around 11:00 or 11:30 p.m. 

The housekeeper arranged all the dishes, plates and glasses and left, and 
| went with the children to pick up the food | had ordered in the afternoon— 
fifteen pounds of shrimp, all sorts of Arabic dishes very well prepared, and of 
course, some kosher dishes such as gefilte fish, kosher meats, olives, 
cheeses, etc. The party was very successful and lasted until 4:00 a.m. 
Everybody ate and drank and nobody mentioned anything about the food not 
being kosher. 
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Grandpa Moses 


For over half 2 century Reb Shalom 
was a watchmaker (self-taught), his in- 
creasingly rheumatic fingers fashioning 
large clocks for the Arabs who loved 
these big noisy timepieces. When 
bombing during the Israeli-Arab war 
razed his shop and destroyed his tools, 
he made toys, which were sold by a 
peddler in the central square of his na- 
tive Safed, an Israeli mountain resort, for 
10 cents each, Ten years ago Yosel 
Bergner, one of the leading Israeli art- 
ists, taken by these brilliantly colored, 
witty figures, asked who made them. 
“Me,” said the peddler. “Okay,” said the 
artist, “draw me a donkey.” The jig was 


up, and Bergner was led to the septua- 
genarian watchmaker. 

Recalls Shalom: “I didn’t have my 
glasses, but I could draw the donkey.” 
Bergner told him: “You are like a sack- 
ful of good things. You should let them 
out.” So Shalom of Safed, the Galilee 
watchmaker with the limpid blue eyes 
and the bearded, cracked-leather face 
of an Old Testament prophet, took to 
pouring his good things onto paper, 
painting incidents from the lives of Mo: 
ses, David, Saul and Daniel as freshly as 
if the Scriptures had heen written yes- 
ay. Today, with ten years of his new 
trade behind him, Shalom hax become 
's of Israel, its leading 
‘er. His charming, whimsi- 
acrylic paint, currently at 
israel Culture House in 
New York, have won him the highest 
critical praise, Once, they sold for $5 
a bunch, Now, the best, including one 
just acquired by the Museum of Modern 
Art, draw from $1,500 to $2,500. 
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Shalom belongs to the orthodox Hi 
sidic sect, which frowns upon graven im- 
ages. “I do not paint paintings,” explains 
Shalom. “I tell the story of the Bible in 
line and color.” His pictures are meant 
to be read from right to left, in the He- 
brew manner. Often, he supplies Moses 
or David with a “balloon” in which he 
inscribes the Biblical text. But the mes- 
sage in the painting by no means encom- 
passes its meaning. “Shalom is a witty, 
joyous man,” explains critic Daniel 
Doron, an Israeli who discovered Shalom 
while ‘making a movie in Safed and 
arranged his New York show. “His works 
are antiheroic, intimate, close. They re~ 
duce the world of the Bible to human 
scale, a typically Jewish attitude in art. 
In one painting, the animals in Noah's 


Shalom of Safed with his Tower 
of Babel (left) and Adam and 
Eve: He paints what he sees 


ark are all in couples, except for a single 
elephant. When I asked why, Shalom 
told me, ‘To save space, Noah took a 
pregnant elephant.’ In another painti 
showing the flood drowning all the bad 
people, Shalom depicts all the figures as 
little Hitlers.” 

Shorts: “I paint what I see here,”.says 
Shalom, pointing to his head, “and what 
T read in the Bible and the commen 
taries.” For Shalom, past and present mix 
as in a child's bright dream—his Moses 
receiving the tablets wears Bermuda 
shorts; his Philistines are decked out in 
World War I combat fatigues. The land- 
scapes in his painting change with the 
weather, with the changes in his own 
town, with the sun, “Safed is a beautiful 
town,” says Doron, “and when the sun 
sets there are gorgeous blues, golds, 
purples and reds which Shalom rec 
tutes in his work.” When 3 street lamp 
was installed in his neighborhood, 
Jom's Old Testament settings sprouted 
street lamps. 


After years of poverty Shalom and his 
wife now occupy a sparsely furnished 
three-room apartment where Shalom 
works ten hours a day when his theu- 
matism permits, He envisions each paint- 
ing to the last detail before he begins. 
Then he proceeds methodically: first the 
drawing in pencil following a design that 
has the feeling of ancient Assyrian 
frescoes, then coloring each figure, first 
the yellows, then the reds, the blues 
and so on. He rarely reworks a picture. 

Few Luxuries: It is said in Safed that 
every time Shalom sits down to paint 
his wife sends him out for a loaf of 
bread. But she is pleased with his sw 
cess, Aside from a few luxuries, such ay 
a refrigerator, life has changed ‘little for 
Shalom. He ‘still goes to shul (syna- 


gogue) three times a day, “I work to 
support my mouth,” he says, “but, what 
belongs to God belongs to God.” One 
of his oldest friends points out: “He still 
wears the same old clothes.” 

Shalom is gratified by the increasing 
demand for his work (he is working on 
two murals—one for Kennedy airport and 
one for Israel's pavilion at the 1967 Mon. 
treal World's Fair), but in his 80s he 
does not expect too much from success 
“IF [ were young, perhaps it would have 
changed my life,” he says, gripping his 
tired red suspenders. “There's an_ old 
ng—it’s never too late.” But 
"he sighs. “it’s too late to go to 
Old. people like me have to 
stay in Israel.” Recently, a friend alerted 
Shalom to the thousands of dollars his 
creation of birds and trees netted the 
UNICEF Christmas card project. “Didu't 
you get anything from them, Sh 
Are you asleep?” the friend asked. 
satisfied,” replied Shalom, “that 
something tor the world, 
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Sponsored by the 
Government of Ierael 
in cooperation with 
the America-lerael 
Cultural Foundation 


Opening Concert 


Conductor: Gary Berti 
Members of the 
Isnany Puritwarwonte Oncwestea 
‘under the direction of Danius Mrtavp 
and AUrxanonn SciHEIDER 


ny PAUL SEMAN 
Moet or Mid Chorus: “Sing © Barren 
pe ceonae revenick HANDEL 
“Asa om Concerto Gro, Op. No. 12 
2 Mite for Sica Orch 
DOMENICO SCARLATTI 
Save Hegin for Cra aod String Orcheatra 
ANTONIO vivatoi 
Ceara E Mae fr Vigna 
Shee Bicheute hoi 
awronto vivauat [tarpon eect TD 
Siofeia a Miao for Stl Orchestra 
i Sou Sopoe 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
“Nave Merey, Lord, On Me" from 
"St Mattes Pa 

JOSEPH HAYDN 
The Spits Sone 

DARIUS MILHAUD, “Sonducting 
Bar Mievab Tarek (World Premiere) 
Cantata ofthe Tata (1940-71961) 
for aed Chir and Chastber Ovcestea 


c. ‘Tue Buoavesr Sraino Quanset 


Josurn Re 
‘Aureanoun Sc 
Boxts Kxorr, viola 
Misca ScunnrDEs, violoncello 
‘In the Sixtean Beethoven String Quartets 
FIRST PROGRAM 
String Quartet in Eat Major, Op. 127 


String Quartet in F Major, Op, 18, No. 1 
String Quartet in C Major, Op. 9, No. 3 


b. Tux Bonarest Sraine Quaster 


piano 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Quartet in G Minor fer Piano 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY 
Quartet in G Minor for Strings, Op.10 


ANTONIN DVORAK 
Quintet a A Major for Piano 
and Strings, Op. 81 


E,—_Twe Bopsnerr Sratnc Quaarer 
cease = SECOND BEETHOVEN 
TA haw 


Pde: sug Quartet in es Mare 


0p, 130 


String Quartet in A Major, Op. 
String Quartet ip F Major, Op. 59, 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
‘Trio No. 6 in B-flat Majer, 
Op. 70, No.2 
MAURICE RAVEL 

‘Telo in A Minor 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
‘Frio No. 1 in D Minor, Op. 49 


‘Tax Buosresr Staine Quaater 


G. 
\Tec-Avry 
Scpaoee2 


String Quartet in E-lat Major, Op. 74 
String Quartet in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 4 


‘THIRD BEETHOVEN 
PROGRAM 


‘Sting Quartet in A Minor, Op. 132 


Intermission 


iH 
“TacAny: Ctr 
Tex Bons Sete Qua 
oun weerwoveN 
Seine Quanta ¥ Mir, 
Op. 95 
Sti Quaetin 
bring Queen Far, 


String Quartet in G Major 
Op. 18, No. 2 


Weonesoay, Seprenuen 6 
“See propram Fe eboee 


Susoay, Seeremann 3 N. 


Taaac Srany, violin 
Lyowann Rose, cello 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 

Trio No, 2 in C Major, Op. 87 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 

Trio in D Major, Op. 70, No, 1 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 

“Trio in B fat Major, Op. 99 


-ROGRAM 
String Quartet in Cahary Minor, 
Op. 131 

String Quartet in Bat Ma 
Op. 18, No.6 


String Quartet in E Minor, 
Op, $9, No.2 


Evcene Ison, piano 

Teane Stexy, violin 

Lromano Rose, cello 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
‘Trio No. 6 in Eolat Major, 
Op. 70,.No. 2 

MAURICE RAVEL 

Telo in A Minor 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
Trio No. 1 in DM 


3, Op. 49 


MOZART PROGRAM 


Rovoue Sexxi 
Members of the 
Tsxart Prricreaneonte 
Onewesrea 

tander the direction of 
Auexanoex Seuveione 

March in D Major for Orchestra, 
335 

Concerto in A Major for Piano 
land Orchestra, Ke 414 


Seepage Cae 
Pri SRE IN efor Su 
fut goers 


Concerto in D Minor for 
and Orchestra, K- 406 


pion 


Tuespay, Seeresmen 12 
‘See program N. above 


Buparesr Sraine Quasrer 


cy Rvvour Sean, piso 

Ki Panto Casats, cello 

ROBERT SCHUMANN 

Quintet in E-fat Major for Pianosnd 

Strings, Op. 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Sonata in D Major for Cello and 
Piano, Op. 102 

FRANZ SCHUBERT 
‘Quintet in © Major for Sur 
Gp. 163 (powth) 


‘Tuunspay, Seerewnen 14 
‘Same frogram os K. 


AFTERNOON 


CONCERT OF ISRAELI MUSIC 
played by Taraeli artists 


Sarumoay. Seprempen 16 
‘See program P. 


Rovour Sexi 
vont Tsvomin 
pianists 
Tangri "Renan Coton 
Members of the 
Tsaans. Putbacansconse OxcxsTan 
under the direction of 
Paavo Casas 
and Aursanonn Scwwetoen 
ANTONIO VIVALDI 
Concerta Grosso in D Minor for 
String Orchestra 
under the divection of 
‘Mexander Schneider 
WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
Concerta in E-fat Major for Two 
Pianos and Orchestra, K. 365 
under the direction of 
‘lexander Schneider 


WOLFGANG AMADEUS MOZART 
‘Symphony in G Minor, K. 550 
funder the direction of 
Pablo Casale 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 
Fantasy in C Minor for Piano, Chorus 
and Orchestra, Op. 8 
Rudolf Serkin, piano 
under the direction of 
blo Casa 
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Before going to sleep—only for a couple of hours, as we were leaving 
Israel early the next morning—we put everything outside in the corridor of 
the King David Hotel. In the morning, | was the first to leave for the airport— 
the Sterns were leaving a little later. They had to face a catastrophe. The 
manager of the hotel didn’t even want to talk to Isaac and Vera, saying that 
the hotel could have been closed up forever if any of the Rabbis who 
inspected the food at the hotel had found trafedike in the corridors. In Israel 
all public restaurants and hotels must be kosher. Too bad! 


Just outside of the Old City and facing the beautiful walls of Jerusalem is 
the Mishkenot Sha’ananim, built in 1860 by Montifiore as an almshouse for 
the poor and restored in the early 1970's as housing for artists and scholars. 

Teddy Kollek, who is the only man in Israel who really understands the 
importance of art for Israel, is in charge of Mishkenot. When the building was 
being restored, Teddy was approached by Isaac Stern about establishing a 
music center in Jerusalem. Isaac wanted to bring the greatest musicians in the 
world to Jerusalem to meet with Israeli music teachers and their students to 
set up a continuous music dialogue. To Teddy, it seemed obvious that this 
music center should be part of Mishkenot and plans were drawn up for a 
soundproof music studio with the most modern equipment. The Music 
Center, which was financed by the London Rothschild family and adjoins 
Mishkenot, has every possible modern teaching device for recording and 
television—with perfect acoustics—so you can see and hear yourself and 
learn from the experence. 

I stayed at Mishkenot quite often to help Isaac with the Music Center's 
founding. One of the greatest things for me was the chance to witness Gina 
Bachauer teaching advanced pianists. When she died, we lost not only a 
great artist but also a fabulous teacher. | think there is a film of her at the 
Music Center that shows her teaching and also playing the Spring Sonata by 
Beethoven with Isaac Stern. | wish everyone interested in music could see it. 

Mishkenot has apartments and studios for artist and scholars (chosen by 
an international committee) who live there for periods of time to work in their 
respective fields. Mishkenot Sha‘ananim not only has one of the best restau- 
rants in Jerusalem but every apartment has its own kitchenette with 
milchedike and fleishdike dishes and, for God's sake, don’t mix them up! 

Not being able to sleep one night at Mishkenot, | made up the following, 
and | think you will recognize the format! 

Begin is knocking on the Heavenly door. St. Peter opens the doors and 
realizing that it is Begin, says, “You, here? No. Impossible. How dare you 
even to try to get up here and imagine you would be accepted—you better 
get quickly down to Hell, where they have been waiting for you since you 
became Prime Minister of Israel!” 


Well, disappointedly, Begin goes down to Hell and, of course, they are 
delighted that he arrived at last. When he enters, he sees a harp, a chair, a 
music stand and music. Opposite, sitting on a chair with a music stand and 
music in front of him playing the block flute, is Arafat! “Well, well, we have 
been waiting for you to play duets for block flute and harp with a good friend 
of yours.” 

Begin in dismay: “But | don’t know how to play the harp!” 

“Well, that’s your problem, not to have learned to play the harp as a Jew. 
You see, Arafat plays his native instrument! We have already booked you 
both on a concert tour all over the world under the auspices of the Israeli 
Cultural Foundation and—well, if you can’t play the harp, there is nothing 
left for you to do but play pinochle with Sharon and Arafat will simply have to 
join the first Symphony Orchestra of the Vatican City.” 


| have been in Jerusalem many times since the 1970 Festival, but two 
concerts are especially memorable, and in fact, were great experiences in 
my life. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of Israel’s becoming a free nation, | 
conducted the Jerusalem Symphony. We played Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and the “Emperor” Concerto with Arthur Rubinstein as the guest artist. Two 
years later, in 1975 for the twenty-seventh anniversay, | conducted the 
Jerusalem Orchestra with Victoria de los Angeles as the guest artist. She sang 
Ravel’s Scheherazade, || Perfido by Beethoven and some beautiful Hasidic 
songs for voice with guitar. 

During one of my visits, | discovered an almost perfectly preserved 
Roman theatre in Beit Shean. The theatre, which seats at least 3,000 people, 
has perfect acoustics, even better than Caesarea, because it is built into the 
ground like Greek theatres, not like Roman theatres. My idea was to have all 
the young people who had been studying music and were serving their three 
years’ military duty put together in one military camp. Then | hoped to 
organize a chamber orchestra of the enlisted soldiers in the camp and open 
up the theatre at Beit Shean with a special concert to show the world that you 
could still play chamber music while doing your military service. Then Beit 
Shean, which is inland, could be used like the amphitheatre at Caesarea. 
When | got this idea, Yitzhak Rabin’s government was in power and the only 
person who understood what | wanted to do and helped me was Teddy 
Kollek. | believe it was high-ranking army officers who finally killed the 
project. 

Then in 1980, when I was in Jerusalem for ten days coaching and 
teaching the Hong Kong Chamber Orchestra at the Music Center in Mish- 
kenot, Teddy Kollek asked me when | would come back to do some con- 
ducting and playing. | said, “I will come back for my seventy-third birthday if 
you will arrange for me to open up the Roman theatre in Beit Shean with a 
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concert.” Teddy Kollek wouldn't let this become just talk. Not only did he 
arrange the opening concert at Beit Shean with the Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra on October 21, 1981, my seventy-third birthday, but he also 
arranged two more concerts with the same orchestra (one to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of the theatre in Jerusalem) and an exhibition, “Tribute 
to Sasha Schneider,” at the Jerusalem Museum with paintings, drawings and 
photos of my life. 

The program for the opening concert at Beit Shean consisted of the 
Brahms “Haydn” Variations, a Vivaldi concerto for violin played by one of 
those extraordinary eleven-year-old Israeli boys who may grow up to become 
a famous violinist, and we finished with Mozart’s dances. The night before, 
on October 20th, there was a wonderful party at the Philadelphia Restaurant 
with all my friends after the concert at the Jerusalem Theatre. These events 
will remain with me forever. 

The same night that | played the opening concert at Beit Shean, Zubin 
Mehta led the Israel Philharmonic in Tel Aviv. After finishing the concert and 
taking many bows, he announced that they would play the Prelude of Tristan 
and Isolde by Richard Wagner as an encore. The music of Wagner and 
Richard Strauss was not accepted in Israel because both composers were 
anti-Semitic. After Zubin’s announcement, the audience was in an uproar— 
some members who revolted physically had to be thrown out of the hall. 
Later, | read that during the rehearsal, one member of the orchestra who had 
been in a concentration camp refused to play. 

Immediately, quite a few artists sent special cables approving of what 
Zubin Mehta did and saying that it was about time Wagner and Strauss be 
played in Israel. Since | was in Israel, | was drawn into the controversy. 
Everyone bombarded me with questions and wanted to know my opinion. | 
was even asked to go on the radio for an interview. My reaction was that if 
Zubin Mehta wanted to play Wagner with the Israel Philharmonic, the 
directors of the Israel Philharmonic should have announced it in advance and 
printed it on the programs. 

| was not surprised that Daniel Barenboim and Leonard Bernstein sent 
cables agreeing that Wagner should be played in Israel. Daniel Barenboim 
conducts the Bayreuth Wagner Festspiele and | have my doubts that there is 
one Jew in the orchestra. Yehudi Menuhin conducts the Berlin Philharmonic 
and Leonard Bernstein conducts the Vienna Philharmonic. Of course, the 
Vienna Philharmonic is 99 percent Jewish, like Lenny, who conducts by 
mistake on Rosh Hashanah with the Vienna Philharmonic in Carnegie Hall. 
Not one of the three was born in Eastern Europe, and luckily, none of their 
family perished through Hitler. But as | have already mentioned, when you 
were born in Eastern Europe, when you lived through pogroms where you 


were beaten up in the street just because you were a Jew, when you have lost 
members of your family in the Holocaust, it becomes personal. My opinion 
is, as it has always been, that there have to be a few of us to remember how 
deeply we were hurt for no reason whatsoever except that we were born 
Jewish. 

Strange as it may seem, the only two places in Israel for which | have 
nostalgia are Jerusalem and old Jaffa at the Jannette restaurant with my old 
friends. 
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WW: | think of composers | have known, | am reminded of what Leon 
Kirchner once told me. After a concert of one of his works, a 
woman came to him and said, “It must be wonderful to be a composer and 
have all this music in your head. You must be happy to have gotten rid of it all.” 
Our century has produced many great composers—Bela Bartok, Arnold 
Schoenberg, Alban Berg, Anton Webern, Jean Sibelius, Sergei Prokofiev, as 
well as a few American composers. It would be impossible to write about all 
my personal experiences with the great living composers | met in my life, and 
| have certainly met all of them until recently. Working closely with them 
when performing their works and trying to do the best | could to do justice to 
their ideas of how their works should be performed, there was always a warm 
personal and human relationship, especially with Paul Hindemith, Darius 
Milhaud, Villa-Lobos, Bela Bartok, Aaron Copland, Walter Piston, Samuel 
Barber, Luciano Berio, Manos Hadjedakis, etc. But for me, the greatest 
composer of the twentieth century is Igor Stravinsky. 

| don’t remember exactly the year | met Igor Fyodorovitch Stravinsky, but 
we immediately established a wonderful friendship which | shall cherish all 
my life. | would say that | have never met a more intelligent musician- 
composer-human being, intelligent in every way—not only in music. He had 
an extraordinary wit and was very sharp-minded with exceptional wide- 
ranging knowledge. He not only knew how his own music should sound and 
be performed, but Stravinsky was the only composer | met in my lifetime who 
would seriously criticize anyone performing his music incorrectly—and who 
should know better how it must sound and be performed than the composer 
himself? Not like the other composers | met. When you rehearsed a work of 


Stravinsky 


theirs and would turn around to ask them whether that was right, or too slow, 
or too fast, too strong, too piano or too much crescendo, the answer would 
always be, “Sasha, that’s perfect.” Not Stravinsky. Naturally, he preferred to 
conduct his own music, knowing exactly what he wanted. 

As Stravinsky explained and as | mentioned before, you cannot possibly 
put on paper expressions in music which come from your mind and your 
body. Stravinsky wrote all the dynamics and used whatever writing ex- 
pressions there are available to a composer, but this is never enough. | shall 
give a very good example here. When | played and recorded L’Histoire du 
Soldat with him, | came to him with the violin part, which had a lot of pencil 
markings of expressions written in, no doubt, by somebody else who had 
played the part before. When he saw this, he got furious, took an eraser and 
spent an hour taking out all the pencil marks while telling me, “Sasha, you 
play my markings which are printed and nothing else. | hate those people 
who take my music and write expressions which are not mine!” Then when it 
came to the first rehearsal, all those markings which he took out | had to put 
back because they were what he demanded when he conducted. The violin 
part had apparently been used by some violinist when Stravinsky was con- 
ducting. 

Stravinsky always said, “I don’t want my music to be played sentimen- 
tally with expressions that don’t belong to my music.” Rightly so, but there is 
this matter of physical intuition in singing or playing the piano, strings or any 
instrument, which compels you to use the right expression and articulation. 
In fact, Stravinsky used to tell me that most choruses sang neither well nor 
understood how to sing because they did not know when to articulate or give 
the right accent. The only chorus he liked and was surprised to find good was 
in Barcelona. 

As strange as it may sound to everybody, | know and am one hundred 
percent convinced that if there existed a perfect relationship between two 
musicians in the physical expression of music, it existed between Stravinsky 
and Casals. Both of them had an exceptional physical intuition for when and 
where to articulate and give the right accent with a diminuendo, without 
breaking up a phrase. Just as | am appalled by the many who criticize Pablo 
Casals’ interpretations, | am equally appalled at how badly Stravinsky's music 
is performed by musicians who simply read the printed score of his music. 
Stravinsky's music is certainly not cold-blooded, just the contrary. If you don’t 
play one note quite in tune with the right overtones, it will immediately 
sound wrong—the same way that it would if you were playing anything by 
Mozart, Haydn, Bach or Schubert. 

Stravinsky was one of the most generous people, although he was 
meticulous in all his personal and business affairs and he hated to be taken 
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advantage of. He liked to eat well and drink very good Scotch and excellent 
Bordeaux wines. And what a wonderful companion he had in his wife, Vera 
Arturovna. 

There are a few funny stories. When we made the recording of L’Histoire 
du Soldat in New York for Columbia Records, it was winter and quite cold. 
He brought a very good twenty-five-year-old bottle of Scotch to the recording 
session, which was held at the Columbia Studio on 51st Street and Seventh 
Avenue at 11:30 p.m., because the musicians had other important concerts 
earlier that evening. It was one of the most joyous recording sessions, with 
drinking in between. There is even a movie of that recording session made by 
Columbia Records. Having performed the work with Stravinsky before at 
Dumbarton Oaks, we finished at about 3:00 a.m. and we were all quite 
hungry. The only place open was the Stagecoach Delicatessen across the 
street on Seventh Avenue. Imagine all of us coming in with our instruments, 
including Julius Levine with his double bass. Stravinsky had on his Russian 
fur coat and a big Russian winter hat and when we finally arranged two big 
tables together and sat down, the owner came to us and said, “Children, | 
have the most wonderful matzoh ball soup!” Stravinsky, who was sitting next 
to me, asked, “What is a matzoh ball?” The drummer, Alfred Howard, turned 
to the owner, “Do you know who that man is? He is the greatest Russian 
composer in the world!” Stravinsky turned to me and said, “He thinks | am 
Rachmaninoff.” The restaurant owner exclaimed, “He may be the greatest 
Russian composer but my matzoh ball soup is the greatest in the world!” 

On another occasion, Stravinsky told me very seriously that he was 
invited to Bayreuth to conduct. | looked at him in amazement. “| am sure 
Richard Wagner will turn around in his grave.” “No, Sasha,” he answered, 
“Shostakovich!” 

As | already mentioned, Stravinsky was particular about everything. It 
had to be orderly. He told me the funniest story about what happened to him 
after the war. He was invited to conduct the radio orchestra in Hamburg and 
he and Vera Arturovna were invited to stay at a private mansion outside of 
Hamburg. They were met at the airport by two big limousines. All their 
luggage was put in one limousine and the other drove Stravinsky and Vera to 
the Gutbesitz. He had twenty-six pieces of luggage and everything had been 
packed in an orderly way and numbered so he could find what he needed. 
When they arrived, they were greeted by their host and invited to the salon 
for tea or a drink and to chat a bit. In the meantime, all the luggage was 
brought up to their apartment by the butlers and maids. Later, when he 
opened the door to their apartment, he found to his amazement that all 
twenty-six pieces of luggage had been emptied and everything carefully put 
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(Concerto in E Flat for Chamber Orchestra) 1968 
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Con moto 
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Paula Robinson, flute 
Charles Russo, clorinet 
Loren Glickman, bassoon 
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INTRRMOSSION 


Charles Russo, clarinet 
Paul Ingraham, horn 
Loren Glickman, bassoon 
Roth Laredo, piano 
Alexander Schneider, violin 
Scott Nickrenz, viola 
‘Warren Lash, cello 


Stravinsky's Septet for violin, viola, cello, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, and piano was composed between July 1952 and 
February 1958, It was his first purely instrumental 
chamber work since the Concerto in E Flat of 1938, and 
like that earlier score was dedicated to the organization 
which sponsored its first performance-Dumbaston Oaks. 


L'HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT 
Introduction: Marche da Soldat 
Musique de la premitre scéne 
Musique de la deuxidme scéne 
Marche royale 
‘Petit concert 
‘Trois danses: Tango - Valse - Ragtime 
Danse du Disble 
Grand choral 
Marche Triomphile duu Diable 


Sovorsts 

: 2 Charles Russo, clarinet 
Loren Glickman, bassoon 
‘Theodore Weis. trumpet 
Keith Brown, trombone 
‘Alexander Schneider, ciolin 
Alvin Brehm, bass 
Richard Fitz, percussion 


L'Histoire du Soldat was composed in 1917-18, in close 
collaboration with its librettist'C. F, Rarmuz. ‘The staged 
‘work requires narration, acting, dancing, and lasts a little 
‘more than an hour. The concert music extracted from the 
play includes all numbers and. is about half as long 
as the play: 
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away. This is, of course, quite normal—a typical, good German habit which | 
experienced often in Germany—and very convenient, because if you have 
dirty laundry, it is immediately washed and returned to you and your suits 
and dresses are pressed and hung up. But poor Stravinsky, who was so 
meticulous, had to spend hours putting everything back in the order he 
wanted and not like the butler wanted. 

| knew that Stravinsky didn’t like Antonio Vivaldi because for him it was 
always the same music. As a matter of fact, Vivaldi is never repetitious and 
monotonous if you perform it the right way. At the time, | was very much 
involved in all of Vivaldi’s concerti and | discovered four particularly beau- 
tiful and quite different concerti, which | brought to Stravinsky for his 
birthday. When he saw it was Vivaldi, he looked at me with amazement and 
said, “Sasha, don’t you know better? You know that | don’t like Vivaldi. Why 
didn’t you bring mea golden watch, or an old bottle of Scotch, which | like?” 
The reason for his asking me for a golden watch was that he especially loved 
his own golden watch, which was the thinnest watch made by Patek Philip, 
and he would always show it to me with great pride. 

| brought Stravinsky in contact with the Paul Fromm Music Foundation, 
for which he wrote a beautiful work called Threni. In my work with the 
Fromm Foundation, | was always looking for new young composers. Once, 
when | was visiting Stravinsky, | pressed him for names of young composers, 
saying, “Tell me, who do you consider the most talented?” There was a long 
pause. Stravinsky looked at his wife, then looked at me and said, “Not yet.” 

Robert Craft is now supposed to be the expert on Igor Stravinsky—his 
music and personality—but | don’t think there is anyone who has given a 
better description of Igor Stravinsky as composer and human being than 
Nicolai Nabokov. The following is taken from an essay he wrote about 
Stravinsky: 


| suddenly caught myself following his movements with a special kind of 
interest. Often before | had been captivated by the movements of his body. 
They are always so personal and profoundly revealing of his personality 
and of his music. Frequently, in fact, while listening to his music, | have 
closed my eyes and heard or rather seen in front of me a characteristic 
Stravinskyan gesture. At other times, when seeing him pace the floor on 
tip-toes, in the middle of a discussion, his upper body bent forward like 
that of a frog-catching stork, his arms akimbo, | would be struck by the 
parallel between his physical gesture and the inner gesture of his music. 
His music reflects his peculiarly elastic walk, the syncopated nod of his 
head and shrug of his shoulders, and those abrupt stops in the middle of a 
conversation when, like a dancer, he suddenly freezes in a ballet-like pose 
and punctuates his argument with a broad and sarcastic grin. 


Stravinsky 


But not only does Stravinsky's music reflect his bodily movements and 
characteristic gestures; it also reflects succinctly and convincingly his 
whole mode of life—his attitude towards his environment, towards peo- 
ple, nature and objects. Above all, it reflects his love of order and his 
meticulously stern work discipline, so totally devoid of self-indulgence 
and self-pity. 


Diaghilev once told Nabokov while listening to Stravinsky’s Octet that 
“one could see through it with one’s ears.” 

Through Craft, Stravinsky got interested in Schoenberg's twelve-tone 
row. When | got the music for his Septet, which | performed for the first time 
in New York at a Circle in the Square concert, | was amazed to discover that 
there was an eight-tone row. | asked Stravinsky, “Am | right that there is an 
eight-tone row?” His answer was, “Sasha, | don’t need to use any rows to 
express myself.” 

This reminds me of a story told by the Italian composer Mario Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco. Castelnuovo-Tedesco lived in Los Angeles during the Sec- 
ond World War, as did Stravinsky and Arnold Schoenberg. As soon as the war 
ended, Castelnuovo-Tedesco went to Europe. When he returned, he went to 
see Schoenberg, who asked him, “What's happening in Europe in music?” 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco replied, “All the composers are using your twelve-tone 
row.” Then Schoenberg said, “But do they write music, too?” 

Whenever I could, | would always visit Stravinsky and we would have a 
wonderful time together, talking, eating and drinking good Scotch and wine. 
But during the last few years of his life, he wasn’t allowed to drink anymore. 
He loved young people around him, especially Russians. 

The last time | was at Stravinsky's New York apartment before he died, | 
was sitting with Vera Arturovna and heard the voice of a piano. Vera told me 
that it was Stravinsky playing Bach inventions, and that he played them every 
day (just as Casals played Bach preludes and fugues every day). 

Natasha Nabokoy, an adorable, warm and really Russian woman and a 
very close friend of Stravinsky's and mine, knew how close | felt to Igor 
Fyodorovitch and therefore asked me to attend the funeral service with her 
when he died, which was held at the Russian Orthodox Church on Park 
Avenue. | accepted and was grateful to witness and be a part of this extraordi- 
nary half-hour service with Vera Arturovna and her close friends. 

As | said, | believe Stravinsky is the greatest composer of our century. For 
me, he is in the company of such other great composers as Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. He deserves all the honors possible and 
more. We shall miss him very much. 

Unfortunately, | don’t have any relationship with today’s composers. | 
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recently had the experience of hearing the first performance of Xenaki’s 
specially commissioned composition in the Arles bullfighting arena, where 
twelve percussionists played 200 different kinds of drums. Horses and bulls 
from Camargue were running around in the bullring for one hour to the 
sound of the 200 drums. | had to have my ears plugged, otherwise | would 
have been deaf forever. The press notice by Pierre-Petit, Figaro’s critic, tells 
the story; 


—_—_—_————_ LA FRANCE DES FESTIVALS _}—_ 


Xénakis 


Manades de Strasbourg 
et de Camargue 


(Be notre envoy spécial,) 

Ah! Mes soignours | quol dé- 
menagement | Ce sont plus de 
deux cents instruments & per- 
cussion quill a {ally amener & 
Aries, ef installer aux douze 
Coins des arénes des gros, des 
pelts, des énormes, des ronds, 
‘des cartés, des longs, des courts 


Yannis Xenakis, memty 
tutu, de déchainer dans 
‘nuit provengale pendant une 
hhoure et demie le plus apocalyp- 
tique des cataclysmes sonores, 
‘Au milieu de 'arbne, 
sorte de mirador. de passerel 
de commandement. Le mervei 
(oux Sylvie Gualda y tréne, 
pres de Xenakis, devan| un as 


sortiment d'instruments en tout : 
genre. Ses douze collegues ont 
‘chacun un jew complet d'engins « Tauriphanie », de Yannis Xenakis : « Toros » et décibels. (Photographic de Vincent FOURNIER.) 
dont es sonorités sont ampli 

fieas par dimmenses ment (es ululements ectro- une vingtaine de taureaux 
leurs. soustiques, poussés A l'ex- 

de bruit ne sont point monotones tréme limile de leur puissance, 
Ssorait os¢. Pendant de longs nt le plus branié notre par de superbes gal 
‘quarts dheure, nous avons sub) systéme nerveux. val, d'une habileté et d'une ¢lé- 
ides assauls incessants, répélés, __Hourousement, dans l'aréne ance rare, ces nobles bétes se 
‘nultipiés. Frappés de millers méme, tout autour du mirador 

‘Ge coups, nous avons pu tester central, se déroulait un fort beau 
‘notre résistance aux déeibols. Et spectacle dans lequal la nature, 
~ plus que les percussions ‘eprenalt ses droits, et 
elles-mémes — ce sont assurt- ‘quinzaine de chevaux et gait sur le sable dee dest 


py oa “i 


bavi dune atachante var 
De tomps & autre, un taureau 


bourg et du groupe les Pisiades 
‘qui, dirigés par Syivio Guaida, 


‘nous ont ce tonitruani 
songe d'une nuit d°6to. 


de Xenakis, = Tavriphanie », 
dont c'était |a création, De sore PIERRE-PETIT. 
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De: the summer of 1966, | was awarded a grant of $400,000 by the 
National Endowment for the Arts to form a National Chamber Or- 
chestra. It is well known that every cultured nation has a chamber orchestra 
supported by its government and many of these ensembles come to the 
United States every year to give concerts, such as | Musici, as well as Ger- 
man, French, Austrian, English and Czechoslovakian chamber orchestras. All 
of them are fully supported and can therefore play for nominal fees, which 
makes a Brandenburg Ensemble or the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra very 
difficult to sell. Can you imagine a country like ours which has over 100 
excellent orchestras supported by the National Endowment for the Arts not 
having a national chamber orchestra? In my experience, the only chamber 
orchestra which could have represented at least 50 percent of the United 
States was the St. Paul Chamber Orchestra, before it was augmented to a 
larger orchestra and started competing with the Minnesota Orchestra. 
Carnegie Hall and the Kennedy Center were to have been the homes for 
the new National Chamber Orchestra and | started forming the chamber 
orchestra with young, talented musicians. The moment the grant was an- 
nounced, all the young musicians who played in small orchestras as well as 
in the big five—the New York Philharmonic, the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Cleveland Orchestra and the Chicago Sym- 
phony—applied for the new chamber orchestra. The reason was obvious— 
they wanted to make music which, unfortunately, is dying out in the big 
orchestras, and they wanted to play chamber music and works written 
specifically for small chamber music ensembles. You never hear these works 
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performed by the full orchestras because they have to employ a hundred 
musicians; however, you can play a tremendous lot of wonderful works very 
beautifully with fifty members—even a Beethoven or Brahms symphony. 

After a whole year’s work, without pay, trying to organize a National 
Chamber Orchestra, the project fell through because of opposition from the 
conductors and managers of the big orchestras, who were very threatened by 
it. They objected because they were afraid that they would lose their best 
players and most promising young musicians. They convinced Roger Ste- 
vens, Chairman of the National Endowment for the Arts, that another or- 
chestra was unnecessary because they could perform chamber music using 
members of their own orchestras. 

So my grant was taken away. | should have taken the $400,000 and put it 
in my bank account and spent it in a few months forming the orchestra 
myself and arranging fifteen or twenty concert appearances. | am pretty sure 
that if | had done that, the orchestra would still be in existence because when 
something good is started in America, ways are usually found to carry it on. 

Even though the project failed, it made an impact and something good 
did come out of it, since now every orchestra is divided into two sections: 
one plays mostly at schools and pops concerts, the other plays excellent 
music that can only be played by a chamber orchestra of not more than forty 
to forty-five musicians. | am grateful that something good and constructive 
came out of my grant. 

At one point during this episode, | had an experience which it took me 
years to understand. As | mentioned, all the conductors and managers of the 
five big orchestras were against the formation of a National Chamber Or- 
chestra. One day, Roger Stevens called me in New York and asked me to 
come to Washington for an important meeting. When | arrived in Wash- 
ington and went into Roger Stevens’ office, the managers of the five big 
orchestras were sitting there. They were as surprised to see me as | was to see 
them. Then Roger said, “Gentlemen, please come into the meeting room and 
sit down.” We all went in. Roger sat at one end of the table and placed me 
opposite him at the other end. He called the meeting to order, then stood up 
and said, “Sasha, you take over now and explain the reason for forming a 
National Chamber Orchestra of America,” and then walked out. | was 
speechless. Only later did | realize that Roger Stevens was doing what every 
successful executive does: first, he surrounds himself with people who know 
a lot about the topic which is to be discussed—without ever officially 
admitting that he doesn’t—and second, he must still give the impression that 
he is the chairman and in charge. 

That same year, on December 13, 1966, a concert was given by Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson and Mrs. Lady Bird Johnson at the White House, 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
THURSDAY, UANUARY 25,1968 


ae SCHNEIDER 


Mr. Schneider, after a distinguished career 
as.a chamber music conductor, 

is now forming for the Arts Council 

a National Chamber Music Orchestra 
which will give its first concerts in 1967. 


Serenade in D Minor, Op. 44 
by Antonin Dvorak 


Moderato quasi: marcia 
Menuetto-Trio- Presto 
Andante con moto 

Finale: Allegro molto 


Leonard Arner, 

Ronald Roseman, oboes 
George Silfies, 

James Douglas, clarinets 
James Buffington, 

Earl Chapin, 

Tony Miranda, french horns 
Charles McCracken, cello 
Alvin Brehm, bass 
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honoring the National Endowment for the Arts. Gregory Peck was master of 
ceremonies and | conducted Antonin Dvorak’s Serenade in D Minor, Opus 
44, as Dvorak wrote quite a bit of music in America and was influenced by 
American folk music. 

A little over a year later, on January 25, 1968, | was an invited guest at a 
formal State Dinner given by President Johnson and Lady Bird Johnson at the 
White House and | felt honored to be at the table with Mrs. Johnson, Hubert 
Humphrey, Chief Justice Earl Warren, Helen Hayes, John McCormack, Mrs. 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., Jim Rowe and Mrs. John King, wife of the 
Governor of New Hampshire. During dinner, the conversation was about 
where you were born and what influence it had on you educationally, 
politically, artistically and musically. When Mrs. Johnson asked me where | 
was born and | told her Vilna, she wanted to know where it was. | told her it 
certainly wasn’t in the United States. 

| also remember telling Mrs. Johnson how strange it was for me when | 
arrived in Israel for the first time and the customs official said to me, 
“Welcome home, Mr. Schneider,” as he handed me back my American 
passport. | was stunned because whenever | had arrived in the United States, 
which is my real home, | had never been greeted with “welcome home.” | 
hope | am partly responsible for the new attitude of welcoming all of us when 
we come home to the United States now, and | am pretty sure that Lady Bird 
Johnson was responsible for doing something about it. It is a wonderful 
feeling to come back from abroad and be welcomed home. And it was a 
wonderful dinner and evening, with intelligent and humorous conversation 
and wonderful wine, and | cherish the autographed menu. 

My friend, Abe Fortas, Supreme Court Justice, was also one of the guests 
at this marvelous dinner. Abe, an amateur violinist who played second fiddle 
quite well, was a real chamber music lover and there was chamber music at 
his home every Sunday. 

There is always music at a formal White House dinner, and at this dinner 
the U.S. Navy Band played Hungarian music around the dinner tables while 
the U.S. Marine Band played in the foyer during the arrival and departure of 
the guests. Abe and | happened to be leaving together and when | saw the 
Marine Band, | said, “Let's play!” So we borrowed two violins. One of the 
viola players and one of the bass players joined us, and we played Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik by Mozart. Can you imagine how surprised President 
Johnson and the rest of the guests were to see Abe Fortas, Supreme Court 
Justice, playing the violin? But they shouted bravo and bravissimo when we 
finished and returned the violins to their rightful owners. A photograph was 
taken showing Gerald Ford looking at Abe rather strangely and George 
Meany and his charming wife looking stunned. In her autobiography, Mrs. 
Johnson says that during our impromptu recital, President Johnson turned to 
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Meany and said, “Do you reckon Abe has a union card?” | think this was one 
of the funniest experiences at the White House. 

The next day, the story was written up in the Washington Post. Abe took 
exception to part of the account and wrote the following letter to Katharine 
Graham, the paper’s publisher: 


Mee, Katharine Gratam 
2920 R Strest, N. W. 
‘Washington, D, C. 20007 


Dear Madam President: 


Ihave made it practice throughout my public 
life not to complain about unjust treatment by the press. 
Every now and then Ihave come close to violence; but in the 
past, Thave found and used a technique for aubiimating the 
Violence. I find someone who has a new puppy and I take the 
wwapaper and supply it to the puppy for use in his 


‘This morning, however, I was wounded to the 
quick, My general rale of abstention does not extend to this, 
Jr Section C-1 of thls morning's Post, there 1s a generally 
accurate report of the musteal incident at the White House. 
Sashe Schoeider took advantage of my weakness. He propo: 
that we joia the Marine or ‘and Ifound myself wit 
Marine violin in my highly-trained hands, playing second 
‘fiddle to Sasha's firat fiddle in Eine Kleine Nachtowiaik. The 
1 correctly reports that President Johnon, ax well as 
itood by, applauding with extraordinary 
vo and bravissimo, So far, the 


But -- and here ts my point of objection -- the 
Post states that President Johason "applauded loudly shea 
they returned the violins." 
‘This ta a clear, calculated and obviously laspired 


Ubel =~ designed to ruln not only Sasha Schneider's reputation 
‘as a violialet, but mine, 


Af your correspondent had only checked her 
information with me bafors printing this libelous remark. I 
could easily have cet her straight, The loud applause came 
‘when we stopped playing, and not when we returned 
Wloling, -- I guess that's not quite what Imean, The wild 
‘and oncoatrollable applause was not in recognition of our haw— 
dng stopped playing. It was not, am your hireling reports, in 
‘acknowledgment of our honesty in returning the violins to thelr 
rightfal owners, ~- It wae a tribute to our courage fa joining 
the Marines, paiticularly at this time, 


“Come to think of St, there's another calculated 
‘and undoubtedly Iniptred ltbel iroplicit {n the Post 
‘The Post deliherately attempted to coavey the 
ao extraordinary for Profeasor Schneider and Justice Forta 
to return a borrowed Instrument, that the audience appleuded 
thie unusual act of honesty. I want to tell you -- on the 
record -- that nelther Professor Schneider nor I have ever 
failed to return « borrowed violin, In the first place, itis 
wery difficult to barrow « violie. In the second place, these 
violins were not very good. 


1 doo't write this for publicetion, I just want you 
to know my feelings, aad I want this letter to be 4 matter of 
Yecord for some purpose which I don't quite understand. W/L 
‘expect that from now on, alnce you have suffered the shock of 
this atern rebuke, the Post will say only nice things about me, 
segardless of the merits. The same goes for aor 
Schosider. Asaf guess Thad better add tn my Uncle Willle, 


Sincerely, 


The 1960's and 1970's 


And here is my letter to Abe after | received a copy of his letter to Mrs. 
Graham: 


February 6, 1968 


Mr, Justice Abe fortas 
Supreme Court of the 
United States 
Washington, L, L. 20025 


Dear Abe: 


I received your COPY and feel as though my whole career has just 
been thrown inte the Potomac, 


Here I have been working for exactly 9} years, playing scales 
every day, trying to attain the utmost heights « violinist can 
attain: to perform with # Supreme Court Justice at the White 
House —- and last week I thought I had reached the highest point 
of ny career, 


Asa matter of fact, after the performance I wanted to hand in my 
resignation as prof of music at the Buffalo University, 
resign from my dutii aseistant musical director of the Festival 
Casele 28 well as from all ny other activities, and retire just 
with the memory of those glorious heights I achieved with you at 
that unforgettable concert last week ..... unforgettable empecially 
because of the beautiful instruments that were supplied by the 
Marines (no wonder our country 4s in financial trouble since all 
our money goes for silly string instruments for our Marine, Army 
ani Navy Hands which play for enterteiment at the White House), 


I must say though thet I thought our performance was exquisite and 
that it could not be matched by Heifeta or Stern (two American 
citisens of the same origin as we are), But now all ay hopes to 
retire have been shattered by your letter to Mrs, Katharine Graham, 
I find myeslf in despair, I realize that I wil? have to. contime 
Practicing until my official retirement date since, after receiving 
 Grabam, I have no reason to essune that 
our next performance st the White House will be criticised any less 
severely than the previous one in the Washington papers, and I am 
giving up all hope of ever becoming a great virtuoso violinist, 
I trust that in the future you will restrain yourself from writing 
such letters, especially since you did not perform a solo work and 


since I am entitled to at least 50i of the criticism or success, 


I still emtrece you in good old frieniship, 
As over, 


Yours, 


Alexander Schneider 
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‘Abe loved to write letters and wrote some really wonderful ones. The 
following one, pertaining to his love of music, was sent to me in Marlboro, 
Vermont: 
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And then there is this letter to Isaac Stern, which is so typical of his 
humor: 
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November 9, 1976 
Mr, Isaac Stern : 


President 
Carnegie Hall 


Dear Isaac: 


I enclose herewith a check to my ‘order in 
the amount of $100, signed by Alexander Schneider. 


I_am also enclosing copy of a letter and press = 


clipping from Magatro Schneider to me which accom- 
panied the check. 3 


Maestro ‘Schneider and I have long been 
concerned about the neglect, in our music-universe, 
of Second Violinists. - First Violinists we have in 
adequate number: excessively adequate; but there is 
a great, unsatisfied need for Second Violinists. 
Maestro Schneider and I are persuaded that this is 
due to the unavailability of instruction needed to 
train violinists in the special, exacting art of 
playing Second Violin, To quote Maestro Schneider: 
“Anyone can play First Violin; but Second! Oy 
Vay." Accordingly, I have endorsed Maestro 
Schneider's check, and on behalf of him and of my- 
self, I ask that you accept this sum as a contri- 
bution to Carnegie Hall, subject to the following 
instructions: $75 of this amount is to be used to 
establish a Conservatory exclusively for the 
training of Second Violinists; the remaining $25 
is to be used to commission an outstanding com- 
poser, preferably living, to create a Work exclu- 
sively for second violins. 


The Conservatory to be established pursuant to this 
gift is to-be called "The Sacha Schneider Artist's 
School for Second Violinists Exclusively", The 
commissioned Work is to be called "The Sacha 
Schneider Shymphonic Shtomp for Second Violinists 
Exclusively; No First Violinists Needed'',* 


The Maestro and I send you our greetings. 


Sincery 


Enclosure 
ce: Maestro Alexander Schneider ae 


*Maybe Mr. Rochberg would be interested? 
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| was with Abe on the day after he resigned from the Supreme Court. It 
was a Sunday and after lunch, Abe, Walter Trampler, Abe’s good friend who 
was a cellist, and myself played string quartets. The only other people there 
were Carol Fortas, Roger Stevens and his wife and Eric Severeid, the news 
commentator. 


In Washington, D.C., | especially enjoy playing the New Year's Eve 
concert at the Kennedy Center and afterwards going up to the big foyer to 
play the Viennese waltzes with thousands of people dancing. The Wash- 
ington pick-up orchestra is quite good and has now become the permanent 
orchestra at the Kennedy Center for ballets, etc. The New Year's Eve concert 
is a wonderful venture thanks to Martin Feinstein, who did an extraordinary 
job in promoting the Kennedy Center in all the arts when he was its artistic 
director. Of course, Roger Stevens, former Chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts, did a fantastic job as head of the Kennedy Center. | think 
these two men have done an extraordinary job in bringing the Kennedy 
Center and Washington, D.C., to a high point in the arts, and now Marta 
Casals Istomin, a very strong, capable and intelligent woman who had a 
good teacher in Pablo Casals, is continuing the musical endeavors of both 
Stevens and Feinstein as Artistic Director of the Kennedy Center. 


As a violinist and conductor, | have traveled and performed practically 
all over the world. 

Through Guitau Knoop, the Russian sculptress, | met my dear friends 
Jean and Paule Mathieu and their three wonderful children. Jean worked for 
Schlumberger in Texas and after retiring, decided to spend his money helping 
the arts, especially music. 

Both of them attended the first Prades Festival in 1950, and in 1955 
sponsored my organizing a chamber orchestra of the best available musicians 
in Paris. We had all three brothers of the famous Pasquier Trio in the string 
section. The first three concertmasters were from the Opera de Paris and Mr. 
Jordanoff, who played in the second violin section, is now concertmaster of 
the Orchestre de Paris. We played the twelve Handel Concerti Grossi, Opus 
6, with organ and harpsichord (which | think is the best solution for these 
concerti) in three concerts at the Salle Gaveau. This was the first time these 
works were ever played at Salle Gaveau and it was a great pleasure doing it. 
The Paris public didn’t seem to know anything about it and behaved, as 
usual, incognito. Then we played these same three concerts in Les Baux and 
again at the Menton Festival. 

It was there at Menton that | met Jean-Pierre Rampal for the first time. He 
was one of my soloists and Isaac Stern was the other. Rampal knew a very 
good fish restaurant, so after the concert we had a magnificent fish dinner. 
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Rampal, who was at that time one of the first flutists at the Opera de Paris, 
said, “Well, | must leave now, as | have a rehearsal in Paris at ten in the 
morning.” Imagine, he drove all night from Menton to Paris to make that 
10:00 a.m. rehearsal, and there were no expressways as yet. | am still 
wondering how he made it, but he is still around and doing very well indeed 
as a soloist without being a member of the Opera de Paris. | really love him 
because he is not only a great flutist, a wonderful musician and a good 
friend, but he enjoys eating and drinking as well as making music. We always 
spent marvelous times together on the Renaissance musical cruises in the 
Mediterranean. 

The following year, | was again at Menton with the chamber orchestra 
and Isaac and Rampal as soloists, both of whom played fantastically well. 

Also in France, two places | very much enjoyed playing sonatas with 
Eugene Istomin and Jean-Bernard Pommier are Chateau Reux in Normandy 
and Les Treilles near Tour Tour in the Var. 

| used to arrange a music festival every year at the adorable little chapel 
at Chateau Reux, which belonged to Guy de Rothschild. During that time, 
Alix de Rothschild, an extraordinary woman and one of those rare human 
beings who paid close attention to all the arts, was still the wife of Guy. When 
she became mayor of Reux, she did the most fabulous things for the people of 
Reux. Alix died May 2, 1982, and unfortunately, had to be buried right 
outside the Christian cemetery in Reux, because being Jewish, one is not 
allowed to be buried in a Christian cemetery. It was very sad for me to play 
for her a sarabande of Bach in her memory at her casket in her room before 
she was taken to be buried. What a wonderful friend she had in Lilah, who 
followed her everywhere and is still living at Chateau Reux. 

Les Treilles belongs to a wonderful woman, Annette Schlumberger, one 
of the three sisters of the famous Schlumberger family. She simply rebuilt an 
entire village and built a music room where | often played. 


There is a very funny story about one of my trips to Paris. Eugene 
Ormandy, Isaac Stern, Eugene Istomin and | were all leaving New York for 
Paris on the same flight. Eugene Ormandy was going to conduct the National 
Radio and Television Orchestra and | was going to conduct the National 
Chamber Orchestra. Isaac Stern and Eugene Istomin were to be soloists with 
both orchestras. | never take first class if | can help it, because for the extra 
expense | can buy myself at least ten cases of exceptional Bordeaux wine. 
Anyway, the three of them went first class and | went tourist. | brought an 
excellent bottle of vodka, caviar, smoked salmon and black bread on the 
plane. My travel agent had gotten me a seat in the first row of the tourist 
section right behind first class, so | was able to feed my colleagues extra 
appetizers! And | slept just as well as the three of them in first class!! 
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| participated twice in the Edinburgh Festival conducting the English 
Chamber Orchestra. The concerts were held in Edinburgh, Scotland, and in 
London. The first rehearsal with the orchestra was and always is a certain 
shock to the musicians because | like a specific kind of articulation which 
goes against the British character. However, the English Chamber Orchestra 
is an excellent ensemble and you can play anything you want with them, 
even without a rehearsal, once the contact is established. It was always a 
pleasure making music and recording with them. Today, in my opinion, the 
Scottish Chamber Orchestra is on an even higher level. They love to make 
music, which is very rare today. 

My first time at the Edinburgh Festival, in July of 1966, Rudolf and Peter 
Serkin were the soloists. Before one of the London concerts, when Rudolf 
Serkin and | came to the artists’ room in Guild Hall, we found the robes and 
wigs worn by the members of the House of Lords, who had had a luncheon 
there the same day with the Queen. We simply could not resist putting on the 
robes and wigs and then running around to find someone to take a picture 
of us. 

My second time at the Edinburgh Festival was with Isaac Stern as soloist 
and | shall never forget the marathon concert with Isaac and the English 
Chamber Orchestra at Royal Albert Hall in London. Isaac performed two 
Bach concerti and three Mozart concerti, and | conducted a symphony and 
two marches by Mozart and Schubert dances, besides accompanying Isaac 
for the concerti. The concert started at 7:00 p.m. and ended at 11:00! 
Luckily, we had some good champagne and caviar afterwards, first at the 
Israeli Embassy, then with Zubin Mehta and Itzhak Perlman at the hotel. 
Perlman was memorizing the C Major unaccompanied Bach suite, which he 
had to play the next day in London, and Zubin was correcting him. (Zubin 
had just announced his acceptance to become Music Director of the New 
York Philharmonic.) 

| also had the pleasure of conducting the English Chamber Orchestra at 
the Hong Kong Festival. Isaac Stern again was soloist as well as a Chinese 
baritone and several others. Isaac and | stayed at the Mandarin Hotel, which 
is the best hotel in Hong Kong. We ate three big Chinese meals each day, 
always at different, fabulous restaurants—luckily this food is so light that you 
don’t feel it at all. Everything is practically served in your mouth. You just sit 
at the table and the boys and girls put a little bit of everything from the many 
dishes on your plate and then you just put the food in your mouth with the 
chopsticks. This reminds me of when | was five or six years old and asked my 
father how Czar Nicholas II ate. He told me, “Very simple—he does nothing 
at all at the table. He just opens his mouth and there are two servants on 
either side with a shovel who put the food in his mouth”—and, of course, | 
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believed him. So in Hong Kong, | felt like Czar Nicholas II, except that | had 
to shovel in my own food with the chopsticks. 

The director of the Hong Kong Festival was Jan Hunter, a manager from 
London and a wonderful, warm English gentleman who arranged everything 
for Isaac and me to make us happy. As a matter of fact, while in Hong Kong, | 
saw the Stockholm production of Cosi Fan Tutte. The Stockholm company not 
only brought the singers but their own orchestra, and it was certainly the 
most beautiful production of Cosi Fan Tutte that | have ever heard. 

The Europeans of the Hong Kong Festival Committee attended all per- 
formances and supported the Festival in every way. To give you an example: 
One day, the wife of a very prominent man took me in her Rolls Royce to 
show me Hong Kong—as much as you could see by car. We finally landed in 
a little native village outside Hong Kong, where we had an extraordinary 
lunch with very good wine. During lunch she asked me which of the white 
wines | preferred—Pouilly Fuisse or Pouilly Fume. | told her that | preferred 
Pouilly Fume. Believe it or not, at the great dinner party that evening after the 
concert, she served us the most wonderful Pouilly Fume, which goes so well 
with Chinese food. 

When | arrived in Hong Kong, | ordered a suit to be made at the best and 
most expensive Chinese tailor, but when | came back six days later for the last 
fitting, it was small on me. | complained, “How could this happen? You took 
all the measurements.” He answered, “You ate too much during the five 
days!” | also ordered shoes to measure and they were so tight that | have 
never worn them, but | can’t imagine that it was because | ate too much! 

Before the trip to Hong Kong, | stopped in India and played a recital in 
New Delhi with a wonderful young man by the name of Adi Gazder, who 
finished his musical training at the Royal Academy in London and was a very 
good musician. The recital was held at the India International Center, where 
the lights were constantly going out and coming back on. To my disappoint- 
ment, our concert was not attended by more than a dozen or so people. | 
don’t think the people in New Delhi had ever heard of any violinist other 
than Yehudi Menuhin, who was the only one to have some success in India. | 
admired Adi Gazder very much indeed. He is also a medical doctor and had 
decided to do some good by helping sick children in Calcutta, his native city. 
As they didn’t have any printed music whatsoever of sonatas or other piano 
works in India, | sent him some music when | returned to the States. 


For three successive years, | took part in “Encontros con Beethoven” in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, at the Teatro Mireiles, conducting the orchestra and 
playing chamber music with Mieczyslaw Horszowski, Leslie Parnas and 
Peter Serkin. Brazil has the most beautiful folk music and dancing but, 
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unfortunately, even with composers like Villa-Lobos and Ginastera, it is not 
especially inclined to classical music when compared to Argentina, which is 
so very musical. But all this doesn’t matter, since Brazil plays the most 
excellent soccer. 


I was asked to conduct the symphony orchestra in Costa Rica and, at the 
same time, teach the young students at the conservatory for two weeks prior 
to the concert, which | did with the help of Jaime Laredo and his wife, Sharon 
Robinson, cellist. It was quite difficult teaching these youngsters to play in a 
chamber orchestra, as they really were not up to it at all. They didn’t know 
how to play a scale in tune. There were only a few teachers there who could 
really teach the instrument. But somehow, we managed to arrange quite a 
good concert by the end of two weeks of hard work. Then, | stayed on 
another four days to rehearse and perform with the National Orchestra, 
which is made up of first-class musicians. Still, the best thing | remember 
about Costa Rica is its wonderful coffee, which is supposed to be the best in 
the world. | became very good friends with one of the teachers and since 
then, | have been getting quite a lot of good coffee from Costa Rica. 


| had a wonderful experience conducting the National Orchestra in 
Greece. Manos Hadjedakis arranged a beautiful program—the Haydn Sym- 
phony in C Minor, the Villa-Lobos Guitar Concerto and the Schubert “Great” 
C Major Symphony. 

A few years ago, | read in the International Herald Tribune that Manos 
was sentenced to five months in jail for calling music critics “pigs.” An 
Athens court spokesman reported: “Hadjedakis’ appeal of the sentence 
handed down two years ago was rejected because the composer failed to 
appear at the appeal hearing. Hadjedakis had been charged with calling 
three Greek music critics ‘pigs,’ and accusing Greek journalism of being a 
dictatorship during a radio program in 1980.” 

I am appalled that such a thing can happen in a democratic country. 

I have performed for the Renaissance Musical Cruises six times—four 
times in the Mediterranean and twice in the Caribbean. These cruises were 
started in 1967 by Christian de Barbarin-Paquet, who was a music lover and 
owner of the French Paquet Lines. It was always a great pleasure visiting all 
the islands and countries. We stopped in all the most beautiful places in 
Greece, Spain, Italy and Turkey and performed concerts in many beautiful 
theaters and amphitheaters in Ephesus, Knossos in Crete and in Delphi. The 
boat always leaves from Toulon, France. We also gave concerts aboard ship 
while at sea, but playing was difficult because the ceiling was too low and the 
music didn’t sound very well. At least | always tried to enjoy myself with the 
people on the boat, but six times is just about enough. Of course, when you 
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get on the boat for the first time, you are amazed by the extraordinary 
service, food and drinks they provide—you feel not only at home but that 
everything belongs to you. During those two weeks it is fantastic what they 
do for you. There is music all day long and you can say the same about the 
eating, drinking, swimming and visiting wonderful places. There is some- 
thing new every day and you certainly don’t have any time to be bored. | 
don’t know anyone who did not enjoy the extraordinary two weeks on the 
Renaissance. | had some very good times with Isaac Stern, Slava Ros- 
tropovich, Jean-Pierre Rampal, Arnold Steinhardt, Jaime Laredo, Leslie Par- 
nas and many other colleagues and friends who always came with their 
families. 

On my second trip on the Renaissance, Slava Rostropovich and his 
family were on board, out of Russia for good. On the cruises, everyone 
dressed for dinner and after dinner all the guests would go out on deck 
because the nights were always very beautiful. One night after dinner, 
Rostropovich and | were out on deck with the others and | said to him, 
“Slava, this is too damn dull. Why don’t we jump into the swimming pool?” 
So we did. For both of us, this was perfectly normal! 

There is one funny story | must tell you. The lady in charge of reserva- 
tions for the Renaissance Musical Cruises in Paris was a Mrs. Schneider. 
(Sacha) Schneider Radio is very well known in France and | already had had 
the strange coincidence of being congratulated one day by a French family 
for being so generous in establishing the Sacha Schneider Foundation to help 
young musicians in France and giving a $2,000 first prize for the winner of 
the competition. Well, | accepted the recognition politely but realizing that 
there was some mistake, | inquired and learned that Sacha of Schneider 
Radio had died and left a large sum of money to help young musicians with 
their careers. To come back to the Renaissance Musical Cruises, a good 
friend of mine, Alix de Rothschild, who was also a close friend of the Sacha 
Schneider, suggested to Schneider's widow that she take the musical cruise 
to enjoy herself, as she was so sad after her husband died. 

Madame Schneider did decide to take the cruise, called the Renaissance 
reservation office and they connected her with Madame Schneider. 

“Ici, Madame Schneider.” 

On the other end: “Ici, Madame Schneider. Je voudrais acheter un billet 
sur la Renaissance. Est-ce que vous pouvez m‘aider?” 

Madame Schneider of the reservations office knew me very well and, 
thinking that perhaps | had married, she asked again: 

“Vous etes Madame Sasha Schneider?” 

“Qui, je suis Madame Sacha Schneider.” 

Madame Schneider thought to herself: “Sasha must have gotten mar- 
tied—too bad—and he doesn’t even invite his wife to have their honeymoon 
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together on the Renaissance—she is probably going to surprise him on the 
boat so he won't flirt with all the other women." So, she made the reservation 
for Madame Schneider with this in mind. 

You can imagine the voyage of the three Schneiders and the fun we had! 


It would be impossible to write at length about the many ensembles, 
chamber orchestras and symphony orchestras | have either played with or 
conducted in the United States, but they include the Saint Louis Symphony 
(which is an excellent orchestra thanks to the work of Peter Pastreich, who is 
now doing such a good job at the San Francisco Symphony), the Minnesota 
Orchestra and the San Francisco Symphony. 

Since 1966, when Lincoln Center started the New York Mozart Festival, 
now known as the “Mostly Mozart Festival,” | have participated playing and 
conducting concerts thirteen times, which | think is enough. 

The Brandenburg Ensemble was organized by Frank Salomon in the 
early 1970's with my help, and | have been leading this ensemble for the last 
few years playing concerts all over the East and in Bermuda, and soon we go 
to Japan! Even though the ensemble is small, it is very successful because we 
have very good, young players and make music with great enjoyment. 


—— 


During the war in 1939, the Budapest Quartet arrived at Mills College in 
California for the first summer session and we made our home in the United 
States and became American citizens. Even my two visits to Ellis Island | 
enjoyed as much as visiting some strange cities or hotels. Since 1944, | have 
been settled in New York and feel at home here as a good American. | feel 
this has become my real home, surrounded by my friends and treasures | 
have accumulated throughout my life. Here, | can work and rehearse with 
my colleagues any time during the day or night and | have no problems with 
disturbing the neighbors or the neighbors disturbing me. 


Throughout my years in the United States | have made many close 
friends all over the country. 

My good old friends in Louisville are Macauly and Emmie Smith. He 
was a high judge and has a passion for sports cars and two jiggers of Jack 
Daniels with a little water before every dinner. They are, of course, very 
cultured people and love music and Emmie is still head of the Louisville 
Chamber Music Society. Going to a concert with the judge driving in his late 
model sports car at about 100 miles per hour was something. Of course, you 
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don’t give a high judge a ticket for speeding. We've had great food and wine 
at the big fireplace in the kitchen, long walks with their spaniels and un- 
forgettable concerts at the small wooden concert hall with excellent acous- 
tics at the University of Louisville. Their beautiful farm and typically Southern 
tastes will remain a great memory for me. 

Also, | had a wonderful time during my stays in Seattle. | became close 
friends with the families of Dr. Hans Lehmann and Dr. Carl Pruzan. When | 
was asked to suggest a young conductor for the Seattle Symphony Orchestra, 
without hesitating | recommended Milton Katims, my former colleague and 
friend, who became Music Director and conductor of the Seattle Symphony 
and remained for twenty-five years—much too long to be a conductor of the 
same orchestra in the same place. He discovered it too late and after being 
Chairman of the Music Department at the University of Houston, Texas, he 
retired to Seattle. 


The only country where | have probably spent more time than in 
America is France. Here, since 1951, | have had my second home in 
Provence, first in Roussillon, then in Paradou, which is also filled with the 
beautiful things I have collected from all over the world. 

Who knows France and the French people—their way of life, their 
mentality, their cuisine, their wine, their taste, their beautiful language, their 
philosophy of living, their culture, their art, their painting (NO MUSIC), their 
love for gold, their cheating the government. These are the reasons the 
French believe they are the only cultured people, jealous of the Americans 
whom they think love only money. (Yes, we make money, but we spend it!) 
And certainly, who has ever heard of anti-Semitism there? Never that, but 
maybe disliking a little bit the Algerians in Marseille. Of course, you have to 
be born in Vilna and Jewish to understand the French mentality, and still, you 
never know them really. Jean Cocteau said: “La langue francaise est difficile. 
Elle repugne a certaines douceurs. C’est ce que Gide exprime a merveille en 
disant qu’elle est un piano sans pedales. On ne peut en noyer les accords. 
Elle fonctionne a sec. Sa musique s‘addresse plus a I’ame qu’a l'oreille.” 

And Provence—who knows Provence? Of course, everybody knows the 
Cote d’Azur, but central Provence? | think this is one of the most beautiful 
parts of France. And Paradou was the home of the greatest poet of Provence, 
not Mistral, whom everybody knows, but Charlou Rieu. And what would 
Provence be without the mistral? To really know the mistral, one must also 
know the cham-sin in Israel, the wind from the desert that comes when it gets 
very hot and kills all the bugs. 

| used to go to an antique dealer in Beaunieux, a village with a beautiful 
eighteenth century synagogue, from whom | bought a lot of things. One time, 
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he asked me if | would get him the machine which detects gold. | told him 
that there is one French Schlumberger machine which detects oil, not gold, 
and if there would be a machine to detect gold, the French would be the first 
to have it. 

There is a big gap in my living in Provence without my wonderful friends 
in Les Baux, Louis Jou and his wife, Popy, and the Faye family, owners of Mas 
de Dame. It is like Paris without Papa Enel, Pierre and Nena Cot, Alix de 
Rothschild, Jean and Paule Mathieu and Guitau Knoop. The only good thing 
now in Paris is to walk on July 15th from 6:00 a.m. till 11:30 a.m. when 
everyone is still asleep after celebrating Bastille Day. ! 


CRITICS 
SS 


F or better or worse, critics are a fact of life in public music making. Good 
reviews can sell tickets and make an artist a star whether he deserves it 
or not, while bad reviews can destroy the career of an artist. 

Poet and critic Stephen Spender said about art criticism, “Ideally, crit- 
icism should not be printed, it should exist entirely in conversation,” other- 
wise it is a form of tyranny for the creative artist. Once the critic's opinion has 
been printed, there is the danger that readers who didn’t attend the concert, 
and even some who did, will take the review as the truth about the performer 
or the performance. Eugene Delacroix, in his article “On Art Criticism” 
published in May 1829 in the Revue de Paris said it better than anyone: 


. .. And so it is with keen anxiety that the poor artist, shown up naked 
with his production, awaits the sentence of that race which has such a 
furious need to pass judgment. Once he has gone down in that arena, all 
his mistakes return to crush him in advance, and he sees, sharpening for 
him, that terrible weapon against which he is defenseless, that penpoint 
dripping a gall which burns him to the bone; and withal he has not even 
the poor consolation of mounting to the tribunal in his turn and getting 
back at the critic. 


Artists will go to extraordinary lengths to have a concert so they might 
get a good review, even when there is no guarantee they will get a review. 

Once, | went with a friend of mine to hear the violin recital of a mutual 
friend who had decided to give a recital in Town Hall. We were nervous for 
him, knowing what it meant to him, and he was, of course, terribly nervous 
also. Both of us were already happy and relieved that he was able to walk out 
on stage; that was already something—a great accomplishment! 
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He started the concert with the Paganini Violin Concerto in D Major, 
arranged for violin and piano, and consisting of the first movement only with 
a cadenza which our friend composed himself. When it came to the ca- 
denza, he started out beautifully and then suddenly, after twelve bars, the 
cadenza finished with a dominant trill going into the tutti which the pianist 
played and, with a few more chords, the concerto finished. We were sur- 
prised, of course, and couldn’t understand why the cadenza lasted only 
twelve bars. The accompanist told us later that when they had rehearsed the 
concerto, he asked our friend, “How long is your cadenza?” He answered, 
“About five or six minutes—it’s a long one—but you will hear the dominant 
with the trill before you are to come in.” When we asked our friend after the 
concert why his cadenza was so short, he replied, “When | came out on 
stage and looked into the hall and saw only about eighty people who were all 
friends to whom | had given free tickets, | decided before the cadenza, ‘Why 
the hell bother and suffer through five minutes of a difficult cadenza after 
having paid for the hall, the advertising, the manager's percentage, and also 
possibly getting it over the head by the critic for having played my long 
cadenza badly?’” 

Orchestras are in the same game. Most American and international 
orchestras have made it a rule to come at least once a year to give a concert in 
New York (or London, Paris, Berlin, etc.) to show how great they are. This is 
excellent for New York, London, Paris, Berlin, etc., but what a losing 
proposition it is financially for the orchestra. The only reason for the concert 
is to get a first class critic to give them a good press notice to show at home 
and, of course, the orchestra plays much better in New York, etc. than at 
home. When will orchestra managers and conductors stop this nonsense? 

Critics have a lot of power, and a critic who is not committed to the 
musical well-being of his community can be very destructive, as | pointed 
out in my letter to Claudia Cassidy when she was head music critic of the 
Chicago Tribune: 


Dear Kiss. Cassiay: 


Cat - 


I nave recent. we 
in Chicago, where 
that I have decid 


out. of ‘town, 
way connected wi 
behalf of music, — 


To any musically interested person visiting Chicago, the 
decline in support of your ‘symphony orchestra is obvi et 
From reading Chicago newspaper's and talking to Chicagoans, 


T have come $0: the conelusion that your: column in the 
Chicago tTripune is to an important extent responsible for 
this. Therefore I put before ‘you the following statement: 
A critic, while trying to raise the standards of music = 
performance according to his own conceptions, must be 
careful to avoid killing, by excessive negativism, music 
ttself. I believe that if you (and other forces) go on 
in the way they have, there will be no ciate orchestra 


in Chicago -- and no music critics. 


Tne’ orchestra members of the Chicago Eyupbons seem to like 
Mr. Kubelik well enough, from wnat T have gathered, ‘and in 
any case he has been engaged. as eonductor for the coming 
year.. Why not give him at tease enough. ‘support to keep 
Chicagoans coming to concerts? “after all, it is to be - 
assumed that both you and Kubelik are in the ete: ‘Tun: 
interested in keeping musie alive in ‘your city. 


If acritic is not pleased by a performance or a work, he can still point out 
what is special about the music and about the performer and keep people 
interested in going to concerts. This requires a freshness that is very hard to 
sustain. Dave Thorpe, who introduced me and Ralph Kirkpatrick to each 
other, was for a time the music critic for the Washington Star. Eventually he 
stopped writing about music and became one of the paper's literary critics. 
When | asked him why, he said, “I didn’t have anything more to say about 
music or performers, so | thought it was time to give up being a nuisance to 
the reader.” | wish that all music critics would have such an attitude and take 


an example from Dave Thorpe. 
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There is no doubt that it is not an easy job to be a critic and they do 
perform an important service in the business of music making, for it is 
through their press notices, whether good or bad, that an artist's name is 
brought to the attention of the public, and if the critic is doing his job 
correctly, some of the public will be inspired to go hear that artist the next 
time he performs. As Delacroix so eloquently wrote in On Art Criticism: 


. . . The task they set themselves has its real vexations, too, and you must 
not hold too much resentment toward them because of their salutary 
corrections. Even if they wound you, they reveal to the world that you are 
alive; without them, you would be no more than insects stifled before they 
reach the light; it is by them that people are made aware of your awk- 
wardness or your attractivenss. Therefore, repay with a little gratitude all 
the care they take in order to make something out of you. 


But unfortunately, many critics do not do their job correctly and do 
much more harm than good. In his recent book, Virgil Thompson had this to 
say about critics: 


A common fault of the review, and one which causes the greatest bitter- 
ness among artists, is carelessness of statement. The reviewers all too 
frequently fail to meet the performer on the performer's own level of 
workmanship. When an artist has devoted large sums of money and years 
of his life to acquiring a skill, however imperfect the result may be, the 
reviewer owes him the courtesy, the proof of integrity of exercising a 
comparable case in his report to the public about an artist's work. He 
doesn’t have to be right; nobody does. But if he wishes the public to 
believe him and musicians to respect him, he must arrive at his opinion by 
fair methods and he must state it in clear language. Of course, they all get 
tired listening to the same music and start comparing and being reckless 
and neglecting to stick to their profession and responsibility to the public. 


Of course, I’ve gotten to know quite a few critics over the years and have 
had some very funny experiences with some of them. For example, | wrote a 
letter to Harold Schonberg during the World Chess Championships in Rey- 
kjavik, Iceland, in the summer of 1972. Bobby Fisher and Boris Spassky were 
competing for the world title and Harold Schonberg, the first music critic of 
the New York Times, was sent to Iceland to report on this event. Marlboro 
Music School was in full swing and, as most musicians are great chess fans 
and usually play themselves, we couldn’t wait to get Schonberg’s report in 
the New York Times each day. He did an extraordinary job of reporting on 
those chess games. 

When Fisher lost the first two games, | couldn’t help but send an 
encouraging cable to him, also signed by Pablo Casals, who played chess 
and was at Marlboro that summer. | do hope that everybody knows that 
Fisher, the young American Jewish boy, finally won the championship. And 


Critics 


17 July 1972 


Mr. Harold C. Schonberg 
The New York Times 

229 West 43rd Street 

New York, New York 10036 


Dear Harold: 
Upon your return you'll find this "fan letter." 


Everyone thought that the Paris meeting of the 
Vietnamese and Americans, the Democratic Convention 
in Miami and what Dobrinan was doing kissing Nixon 

on the West Coast would be the most important things 
last week in the history of the world, but, the only 
thin which really mattered in the world was the chess 
games and of course, your reports. 


At least all my friends, not only misicians, but some 
important, intelligent people, were not sleeping nights 
waiting to read your reports from Iceland. We all agree 
that you are by far, the sreatest and best reporter in 
chess matters. At least, all the musicians agree that 
you should stick to the chess reporte and give up writing 
about misic. (Of course, I have no idea but what the 
chess players wouldn't have you continue writing about 
music! 


Let me honestly congratulate you and tell you that in 

my mind, you are the "Grandmaster" in writing about chess - 
maybe because you have a little more interest in writing 
about chess 7ame@ than in music. 


Naturally, we're all worried about our representative, 

the Grandmaster, Bobby, and we shall keep on waiting after. 
our sleepless nights to read everyday your reports in the 
New York Times. 

+ « sand don't eat too many I'iskeboller! 


ALi the best, 


Alexander Schneider 
Dictated from the Marlhoro 
ifusic Festival, Marlboro, Vermont 
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when it was over, | sent a congratulatory letter to Harold Schonberg telling 
him that all of us musicians thought he was a great chess reporter and that he 
should stick to this rather than being the first music critic of the New York 
Times. Unfortunately, he never understood my sense of humor and | never 
received an answer from him. 

On the contrary, Howard Taubman was a critic who had a sense of 
humor. In a tongue-in-cheek article he wrote for the New York Times on 
May 9, 1965, he said: 


During the war it was decreed by James C. Petrillo, head of the American 
Federation of Musicians, that all concerts must begin with the National 
Anthem. Believe it or not, the playing of “The Star Spangled Banner” was 
frequently enough to tell all. There were exceptions, but generally if a 
pianist, fiddler, singer or orchestra fouled up the anthem, everything that 
followed would be a mess. 


Concerning critics, you can see what really matters, in my opinion. But 
one thing | have to say—most of them are “screwed up” musicologists. 
Musicologists they should be, as they have to know, or should know, what 
they like and what to say about composers and possibly performers. In my 
opinion, a critic should certainly read the scores of the classical and contem- 
porary composers before going to listen to a composition, and then make up 
his mind what he wants to say about it. But as to performers, let's not forget 
that since no critics have ever performed as professional artists, they really 
have no idea how much time and years of work are involved for a performing 
artist to be ready to go on stage—which is difficult enough—and then 
perform the work well or badly. I can say that | don’t believe that anyone who 
is not a professional performer can ever really know what it is like to be on 
stage, completely exposed, trying to do justice to the music. | have been in 
dangerous and difficult situations in my life, but they were nothing compared 
to the time | got lost playing an unaccompanied Bach suite and had to stop 
for a few seconds. It was terrifying and those seconds were like centuries. 

Naturally, we performers don’t expect the critic to be a performer, but he 
should have some tolerance and understanding for the difficulties involved in 
being a performer and that there are days when you are not so well or you are 
nervous because of some personal problems. Also, as is expressed in my 
letter to Claudia Cassidy, a critic has a responsibility to the musical life of the 
community in which he lives to raise the musical standards of that com- 
munity according to his or her perception by educating the public so they 
can make their own opinions about what is good or bad music making. This 
is about all | can say about critics, who have, unfortunately, such an ex- 
traordinary power to make you or kill you. 


STRING PLAYERS, 
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A with everything else in life, the most important thing for all music is 
taste. As | am discovering now, you must learn it, you have to have it. 
From where it comes, unfortunately, we do not know. What is music? We 
cannot explain it, but what good music is we know well enough and we also 
know what bad music is. The latter we receive to our ears in larger quantity, 
as well as bad taste. Musical criticism must accordingly base itself on 
experience, rather than a priori judgment. 

Apart from taste, there is only one direction which is the right one in 
music, and this includes not only being musical and intuitive but having 
extraordinary technical ability and a warm heart. The father of Mozart said: 
“Every movement has somewhere, hidden or open, the right tempo and 
character of the composition . . .” and, as Leopold Mozart felt, the musi- 
cian’s ability to discover this and project it in everything he plays is one of the 
most important achievements in musical artistry. 

| do not intend to judge any artist on psychological, emotional or ethical 
grounds. | am only expressing my personal honest opinion about a few who 
impressed me most in my lifetime. 


Without any doubt, Heifetz, Huberman, Szigeti and Kreisler were the 
violinists who made the greatest impression on me during my youth. There 
are many other great violinists, like Milstein, Stern and Oistrakh, to mention 
only a few, but for me those four stood apart, as today Isaac Stern and Nathan 
Milstein stand apart from the others. 
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Of course, there is only one Heifetz. There has never been a violinist 
like him and there will never be another who will approach this extraordi- 
nary violin perfection ever again. Some may disagree with me—they may say 
that he has only technique, that he is not musical and has too many glissan- 
dos and so on. And it is usually violinists who criticize him. But even Joseph 
Fuchs, who is very critical of other violinists, said about Heifetz, “You may 
not agree with him, but you cannot criticize him.” 

However, every great artist has his personality and you can always 
recognize Heifetz’s playing more than anybody else’s. None of them can 
touch his extraordinary discipline, perfection, articulation and temperament, 
and imagine, playing a string instrument with gut strings which can never 
possibly stay in tune. In my opinion, he stands out above violinists the same 
as Casals stands out above all the cellists and Schnabel, Rubinstein, 
Rachmaninoff and Horowitz stand out above all the pianists. 

When Heifetz played with the Boston Symphony once—as fabulous as 
always—Richard Burgin, who was concertmaster, collected all the violins of 
the orchestra after the rehearsal and put them in two big garbage cans. Then 
he presented the garbage cans to Jascha Heifetz, saying, “We all give up 
playing the fiddle and present them to you in great admiration.” 

Two violinists who would not have put their fiddles in the garbage cans 
were Mischa Elman and Joseph Fuchs. Elman, like Fuchs, was always critical 
of other violinists. There is a famous story about Heifetz and Elman which is 
supposed to be true. At the first Jascha Heifetz concert at Carnegie Hall, the 
famous pianist Leopold Godowsky sat with Mischa Elman and, at a certain 
point during the concert, Elman said to Godowsky, “It's very hot in here, 
don’t you think?” And Godowsky answered, “Not for pianists.” 

I find it too bad that everyone thinks that Heifetz is absolutely unap- 
proachable as a human being. | wouldn't say that at all, as he has been 
extremely nice and warm whenever | have personally been near him. After 
his last recital in New York, since it was impossible to see him backstage— 
which he doesn’t like and | don't like to do anyway—I wrote him a letter 
telling him how much it meant to me to hear him again. Two days later in the 
morning, Jaime Laredo, certainly one of today’s most gifted violinists and 
musicians, who had also heard his recital, was visiting me at my place and 
we were enthusiastically discussing how fantastic Heifetz’s playing was when 
the phone rang. When | picked up the receiver and said, “Hello,” | heard, 
“Here is Jascha Heifetz. | just wanted to thank you for your nice letter.” | 
thought | would drop dead because at first | didn’t believe it but, of course, | 
thanked him for calling and told him again how | admired his playing. So | 
don’t think you can say that Heifetz didn’t have a soul as we all have. We are 
fortunate to have so many great recordings of Heifetz, but what a pity he 
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stopped playing. God bless him for giving us the greatest perfection a 
violinist may achieve. 


| had already heard Bronislav Huberman play in Germany, where he 
was considered like a god. | shall never forget his Brahms Violin Concerto in 
Hamburg—just incredible, fantastic violin playing. He was a great musician 
and a great human being. Everybody knows his stand when Hitler came to 
power and that he left Germany and wentto Palestine, where he founded the 
Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. It certainly was a most important achievement 
for Israel and for so many Jewish musicians who became members of the 
Israel Philharmonic. What pleasure he gave to all of the Europeans who were 
able to leave Europe before the terrible exterminations—not only Jews, but 
all those central Europeans of different religions who didn’t fit Hitler's Aryan 
blueprint. Later on, | heard him often in America and until today, he remains 
for me the most extraordinary, fantastic violinist who impressed me more 
than anybody else except for Heifetz, who, as | have said, is in a class apart. 

Huberman had very bad days as well as good days and I am sorry for the 
people who heard him when he was not at his best, but this man was so 
nervous that you never knew what was going to come out. According to 
Casals, when he played a Brahms Cycle in Vienna with Huberman, Schnabel 
at the piano and Paul Hindemith playing viola, Huberman reserved, in 
addition to his own room at the hotel, three additional rooms—one on either 
side and one on top—so that he could not be disturbed. That will show you 
what a nervous person he was. But how | wish | could have heard those 
performances. 


Joseph Szigeti, with all the michugass and all the nervousness this man 
had, was certainly one of the great gentleman musician violinists. Luckily, 
there are some beautiful recordings preserved where you can still hear the 
extraordinary musicality of this man. Whoever heard him in the period of his 
great years will never forget his playing. He certainly wasn’t physically built 
for the violin—enormously tall, with extraordinary long arms and fingers— 
but somehow he managed not only to play the violin well but to make music 
his way. There was only one violinist before him who played all the great 
violin works with this extraordinary free expression and that was Bronislav 
Huberman. 

Szigeti had the greatest interest in performing the contemporary works of 
his time, not only Bela Bartok, who was his countryman, colleague and 
friend, but all the other composers as well. | got to know him very well during 
the Casals Festivals, as he took part in the first and second Festivals in both 
Prades and Puerto Rico. He admired Casals and respected him very much. 
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Casals admired Szigeti, too. A record is still available of the Brahms C Major 
Trio with Myra Hess, Pablo Casals and Szigeti. The performance was ex- 
traordinary and all three made great music. Szigeti also played two unac- 
companied Bach suites, the A Minor and the C Major, very beautifully. Later 
on, whenever there was an opportunity, | would spend some time with him. 
We would take long walks and | would certainly listen to whatever he had to 
say about music and musicians. 


Everybody loved Fritz Kreisler because of his beautiful, charming, re- 
laxed great playing, which made everybody happy—the orchestra, the con- 
ductor and the audience, too. 

| heard Kreisler for the first time in Frankfurt when he played the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto with the symphony orchestra where | was playing 
in the last stand of the first violin section. For the second half of the program, 
Kreisler played alone with his pianist. He played encores until finally the 
lights had to be put out to end the concert. 

| first met Kreisler in the late 1940's when Ralph Kirkpatrick and | were 
playing a concert at Duke University. When we arrived, we were told that 
Fritz Kreisler would be playing the next night in the big auditorium. Just 
before Ralph and | were to go on stage, we heard a tremendous lot of 
applause coming from the hall. We were puzzled, but when we went out to 
play, we saw the reason: Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by his manager, had 
come into the auditorium and was sitting in the front row. Imagine how 
nervous this made me! Anyway, we played the first half of the concert and at 
the intermission Kreisler came back stage and told us how much he’d 
enjoyed our playing. He said he was sorry he couldn’t stay for the rest of the 
concert but he had an engagement for dinner. Of course, that’s the standard 
excuse artists use to leave a concert they don’t like and I’ve used it many 
times myself, but Kreisler made it sound graceful and convincing. 

Fritz Kreisler’s office in New York was on 46th Street, where he had a 
library of all his compositions and arrangements. His wife watched his health 
very closely, keeping him on a restricted diet, but at his office he had a cook 
to prepare food he liked and he was able to enjoy a daiquiri before he ate 
(which his wife knew nothing about). 

When Fritz Kreisler didn’t have lunch at his office, he would come to 
Del Pezzo on 47th Street with his manager and old friend, Mr. Foley. Del 
Pezzo was also my restaurant and we would often eat together, which was a 
great honor for me. He often talked about how much it meant to him to have 
played the Schubert Cello Quintet with Thibaud, Ysaye, Casals and Alexa- 
nian, and the Brahms Sextet with Enesco joining them. Imagine how wonder- 
ful it must have been. During one of our luncheons, he asked me what | was 
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doing at the moment and | told him that | had started the Christmas Eve 
Concerts at Carnegie Hall with only a fifty cent admission fee. Whoever 
came first could sit wherever he wanted. He was very surprised and asked me 
how we were managing this financially—to pay for the hall and pay the 
musicians, etc. | told him it was very difficult. He turned to Mr. Foley and 
said, “Please write Mr. Schneider a $500 check from me to help him with his 
Christmas Eve Concerts.” | was very moved and very grateful and dedicated 
the next Christmas Eve Concert (1956) to Fritz Kreisler. 

On the occasion of Fritz Kreisler’s eighty-fifth birthday, the City of 
New York paid special tribute to Kreisler’s artistry by awarding him a scroll 
and medal. 

When Casals came to New York for his appearance at the United 
Nations on October 24, 1958, | decided that since my fiftieth birthday was 
just three days before the concert, | would have a big birthday dinner party at 
a restaurant with Casals as the guest of honor. | invited Kreisler, but he could 
not come. Instead, he invited Casals and me to celebrate my birthday with 
lunch at his office. Imagine, Kreisler and Casals seeing each other again after 
almost thirty years. At the luncheon, besides these two giants honoring me 
for my birthday, were Martita and Charles Foley. At my request, Gjon Mili 
made a photograph of this luncheon. The amazing thing was that Kreisler’s 
cook, who prepared lunch for him every day, was a Catalan. 

After the lunch at Fritz Kreisler’s, that evening was the dinner party at a 
restaurant owned by Eugene Istomin’s father. Among the friends | invited 
were Victoria de los Angeles, Leonard Bernstein, Eugene Istomin, and many 
others who had participated in the first Festival Casals in Prades. After the 
dinner party, there was another big party at Gjon Mili’s studio, where mem- 
bers of the Casals Festival Orchestra, including me, performed the Bach 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 with Casals conducting. 

Casals played at the United Nations three days later and | had the 
pleasure of taking Fritz Kreisler to the concert. 

Kreisler gave many manuscripts—and his Guarneri del Gesu violin—to 
the Library of Congress. | often played Kreisler’s violin at Library of Congress 
concerts with the Budapest Quartet. When | returned to the Library of 
Congress in 1982 for the sonata recital with Peter Serkin, | played Kreisler’s 
Guarneri and it was wonderful to have that beautiful instrument in my hands 
again. He, as well as Huberman and Szigeti, left a big empty space in our 
century of great violin music making when he died. 


I don’t want to forget to mention Nathan Milstein who, in his eighties, is 
still one of the greatest violinists of our century. Nothing has changed in his 
playing since | heard him for the first time when he came to Berlin as a young 
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man and played the Dvorak Violin Concerto with the Berlin Philharmonic 
under the direction of Furtwangler. And, as a matter of fact, he plays even 
better today, and with such ease! 


When Yehudi Menuhin was about ten or twelve years old, there was 
something majestic and beautiful about his playing—a natural perfection— 
which, unfortunately, disappeared later on. | remember his Beethoven Con- 
certo performance in Hamburg under the direction of Dr. Karl Muck. He 
must have been about twelve and as an encore he played the Adagio and 
Fugue from the unaccompanied Bach Suite in C Major. He later told me a 
very funny story about what happened in Hamburg. At that age, the most 
important thing for Yehudi was to collect photographs with autographs of 
every conductor with whom he played. So after the first performance of the 
concerto, which was to be repeated the following evening, he asked Dr. 
Muck if he would sign a photograph for him. Dr. Muck said, “Of course, my 
child,” and simply signed “Dr. Karl Muck” on the photograph Yehudi handed 
him. Yehudi felt very badly and thought that he must not have played well 
and that was why Dr. Muck did not write more, as all the other conductors 
had. So for the repeat concert the next day, he tried to play especially well 
and after the performance went to Dr. Muck again with another photograph 
to ask if he would sign it. Again the answer was, “Of course, my child” and 
this time he wrote, “To Yehudi Menuhin—Dr. Karl Muck.” 

In the 1940's during the time | played a lot with Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Wanda Landowska performed with Yehudi the Bach Sonatas for Clavier and 
Violin in Town Hall in New York. Of course, Ralph and | were there. On 
stage, Wanda Landowska sat at the harpsichord and Yehudi stood far apart 
from her with pages of music spread out on a stand in front of him. Later, we 
heard that Miss Landowska had made Yehudi write by his own hand the 
violin part of the sonatas before performing with her! Imagine today, every 
violinist rewriting the violin concerto by hand before performing in public! | 
think we wouldn’t hear any violinist anymore, or maybe just a few Japanese. 

| must say, | have always had a good time playing chamber music with 
Yehudi and | always invited him to play at the Casals Festival in Puerto Rico. 
Though | have never agreed with his political views, one thing we are in 
complete agreement about is frozen daiquiris. It is really unfortunate that so 
many great artists have been and still are compromising in every way and 
somehow getting away with it. In my opinion, it is pretty difficult for any 
musician who wants to make his career and keep it up to be really honest, 
and eventually the compromising becomes a natural part of their lives and 
they really don’t realize to what extent they promote themselves. 
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Playing Eine Kleine Nachtmusik at the White House with Abe Fortas, 1963 


Chamber Orchestra at Menton playing Handel Concerti Grossi 


With Rudolf Serkin at Guild Hall 
dressed as members of Parliament 


Trying to get a taxi on 23rd St. in New York (Henri Cartier-Bresson) 


Casals conducting Brandenburg No. 6 at 50th birthday party (Gjon Mili) 


Fritz Kreisler and Casals 
at lunch on my 50th 
birthday in New York, 
Oct. 1958 


With Kreisler, 50th birthday 


Fritz Kreisler 


Piano Quartet: Lee Luvisi, me, Walter Trampler, Lawrence Lesser, 1979 
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David Oistrakh was not only a fantastic violinist, he was also one of the 
warmest and most generous of human beings. | met him after his debut 
concert at Carnegie Hall and then again when he played at Prades with 
pianist Julius Katchen. In an interview with Harold Schonberg of the New 
York Times, Fritz Kreisler said about Oistrakh: 


Oistrakh has one quality very few have, my friend. He does not play too 
fast. This is unusual today. We are living in the time of money, and power, 
and violence and, above all, speed. 


When | mentioned to Oistrakh one day that | would like to visit my 
birthplace, Vilna, and see the grave of my father, he answered, “Dear Sasha, 
there are no more Jewish cemeteries—all were destroyed by the Germans!” 

Oistrakh always had time for everybody, not like many who always find 
excuses and very seldom help their colleagues or young students. The greater 
they are, the less they seem to do for the younger generation of violinists, 
which is very sad but true. | certainly think that Russia lost in Oistrakh the 
warmest violinist, musician and human being they had when he died. 


On a plane from New York to Dallas, where | was going to conduct the 
Dallas Symphony Orchestra, | remember that the flight was very full but, as 
always, | sat in the very front of the non-smoking section, this time with Ruth 
Laredo, the pianist. After the plane took off, one of the stewardesses came up 
to me and said, “Are you Mr. Stern?” 

| looked at her surprised and said, “No, | am not.” 

A few minutes later, the second stewardess came up, looked at me and 
asked, “Are you Mr. Stern?” 

I was really perplexed and answered, “No, | am Mr. Heifetz, but why do 
you ask?” 

“Well,” she said, “we have one order for a kosher meal for a Mr. Stern.” 

I first met Isaac Stern about fifty years ago. | think it was either at Mills 
College or San Francisco and | don’t remember exactly whether it was 
swimming, playing tennis or Ping-Pong, but it was not playing chamber 
music together. During all these years, we have remained extremely close 
friends, especially on a human basis. Isaac has an extremely intelligent mind 
and a quick reaction and answer to any problematic situation. Even if his 
reaction is sometimes absolutely wrong, he has the assurance of himself and 
the power to convince people that he is right. God has also given him a 
particularly quick reflection and understanding, not only for what is good 
and what is bad in music, but in life as well. | don’t know of any living 
violinist who has developed so quickly musically. He certainly learned more 
from Casals than anyone else who was around him and he took the best of it 
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and never accepted or was disturbed by the wrong things. Whatever Isaac 
touches becomes a complete part of him and very successfully so. He has 
been blessed with the same disease as the Schneider brothers—never to be 
wrong. | am sure he got it from his mother. 

| also don’t know any other human being who is involved in so many 
projects, concerts and deals—not only in music but in everything else, 
including politics. He has to have his foot in everything all over the world. He 
spends more time on the telephone than anyone | know. Isaac always has 
time for his friends and sometimes even for his enemies and very seldom will 
he refuse whatever help he can give. He simply cannot say “No,” so 
obviously he cannot be a perfect virtuoso violinist, too. Being so extremely 
gifted and intelligent and sure of himself, he doesn’t have to spend hours and 
hours doing exercises on the violin. Naturally, quite often he has a bad 
concert and he gets it over the head, because you cannot have everything in 
life and still perform without being prepared or involved mentally, physically 
and emotionally. 

In all these years, not only could | criticize Isaac, but he himself always 
accepted my criticism or point of view without resentment—as he could 
criticize me and tell me his point of view without my resenting it. Even today, 
| still don’t quite understand why he has so many enemies and there are 
people who resent his way of presenting his point of view on any occasion, 
no matter whether it’s in politics, human behavior or musical expression. Of 
course, I realize that there is often simply jealousy of any great artist by those 
who do not understand why he has this extraordinary success without having 
the qualities which they think he should possess to become as great as he is. 

However, there are no violinists today who can play a phrase with such 
musical conviction as Isaac does, or in general, make music as he does. In 
fact, when people ask me, “Who, in your mind, is the most gifted young 
violinist of today?” | always answer, “Isaac Stern.” All the others have very 
special qualities in one way or another, but none of them has the moving, 
warm expressive phrasing which really comes from his big soul and comes 
across so beautifully to the listener. 

Clarendon, the famous music critic for Le Figaro wrote a review in the 
January 30, 1973, edition of Le Figaro of a Stern performance with me 
conducting. 

Isaac has plenty of faults, which are mostly technical and finally unim- 
portant. As he says himself, “Don’t worry about the notes you miss, it is the 
ones you play that count.” Very often, you listen to an artist play an entire 
program perfectly and you forget it immediately when you leave because he 
didn’t have anything of importance to say to you. You sleep much better after 
such a concert than after hearing someone who talks to you in a human voice 
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Stern chez Mozart 


QUS le coup de I'enthou- 
Go ears hae 
un artiste, comme on a 
raison de modérer ses sent 
ments et de ne pas s'écrier + 
« Cest le plus grand! » Car, le 
lendemain soir, un second inter- 
préte non moins éminent ridi- 
culise votre absolutisme. 

Samedi soir, _vingt-quatre 
heures aprés m’étre extasié sur 
le jeu de Milstein, j'écoutais le 
premier des deux concerts 
qu'lsaac Stern donne a Paris 
avec l'orchestre de chambre da 
I'O.R.T.F. sous la direction 
d’Alexande? Schneider, D'abord, 
ily a toujours un vif interét 3 
voir un violoniste diriger_un 
autre violoniste. Le souvenir 
est encore préscnt des séances 
donnees par Menuhin sous la 
baguette de son ancien maitre 
Enesco—ou encore d'un 
convert Mozart ol! Jacques Thi- 
baud était au pupitre et David 
Oistrekh, face zu public, le vio- 
jon au menton. Dans ces cas-la, 
le chet « soigne » le soliste : 
connaissant 12 texte — et pour 
cause ! — il menage au « col- 
legue » des atterrissages moel 
| prévoit l'aisance des vi- 
Tages, cornme un tailleur vous 
en donne dans les emmanchu- 
tes, il soigne un pianissime de 

uf mettra en pl 
relief un accent, ou une sim- 

le respiration du virtuose. A 
lout instant, jouant de la ba- 
guetle comme d’un archet, io 
chef amical se dit + « Voila co 
que je souhaiterais qu'on fit si 
je tenais le premier réle.. » Et 
il le fait. 

Est-ce aux rapports cordizux 
existant entre Stern et Schnei- 
der qu‘on doit attribuer lextra- 
ordinaire réussite du concert 
Mozart qui associait leurs ta- 
lerts — ou 2 une certaine pro- 
gression de lintérét musical 
des ceuvres exécutéos ? Tou 
jours est-il que, s‘ouvrant sur la 
jolie Symphcnie n° 25 en sol 
mineur, surtout _remarquable 
per la figvre Gu premier mou- 
vement, le programme conti- 
nuait par ‘e Concerto n° | en si 
bémiol, ravissant, pur, un peu 
convenu — pour culminer avec 
le Concerto n* 3 en so! majeur, 
qui est comme un sourire des 
anges aux humains gravitant 
sur la planéte. Ce sourire, il 
errait sur la bonne figure épa- 
nouie de Stern durant I'adagio. 
On sentait qu'il se disait & lui- 
meme : « Comme c'est beau I” 


Ce Concerto que j'ai joud sous 
tous ies cieux, j'ai limpressioi 
ce soir, de le decouvrir. Quel 
métier je fais, : donner & réver, 
3 oublier, a entrevoir ce que 
pourrait étre univers si. » 

Quant aux Six Danses alie- 
mandes sur lesquelles se_ter- 
minait ce festival Mozart et 
que, sous la baguette frémis- 
sante de Schneider, l'orchestre 
enlevait avec ua brio magistral, 
elles donnent raison a Olivier 
Messiaen qui voit en Mozart le 
Prince des rythmiciens, Le don 
de ne pas sattarder est un trait 
cu génie. 


Clorendon. 
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and makes you think about your responsibilities as a human being. This is 
what music is supposed to be and is. All the rest doesn’t mean anything. 

Whoever is the wife of a man and artist like Isaac Stern has to cope and 
has to have some very important qualities herself to try to match him as best 
she can. Well, Vera Stern is such a woman and has done a fabulous job 
helping Israel culturally and financially through the America-Israel Cultural 
Foundation. She has learned a lot from Isaac and knows very well what a 
responsibility it is as a human being and a woman to live with such a man— 
with all he undertakes to do in this world—and she does it quite well. She 
also has plenty of enemies who dislike her, but it certainly doesn’t bother her 
and she continues doing a great job, not only with the America-Israel 
Cultural Foundation, but also helping Isaac with his work as President of the 
Carnegie Hall Corporation in New York and with the raising of their three 
wonderful children, not to mention anything else Isaac happens to put his 
foot into. In 1961, before the first concert of the Israel Festival in Caesarea, it 
happened that | gave a speech in which | recommended that Vera Stern be 
made either Foreign Minister or Financial Minister of Israel. It may still 
happen! 

Through the America-lsrael Foundation and the help of Vera, Isaac is 
really the one responsible for bringing to international attention all the gifted 
youngsters from Israel. While the Budapest String Quartet was playing the 
Beethoven Cycle in Tel Aviv, | remember so well the morning that Isaac asked 
us to go to the conservatory with him to listen to some of the exceptional 
young students play the violin—Miriam Fried, Pinchas Zukerman, Itzhak 
Perlman and many more—all of an age between ten and fifteen. They all had 
the same fabulous teacher, Ilona Fehr. It was so moving that we all cried. 

That same evening after the concert, Isaac brought Pinchas Zukerman 
backstage. He was ten years old and, as Roisman had been unable to go with 
us that morning, Isaac said to Roisman in Russian, “You should hear that boy. 
Why don’t you give him the violin and ask him to play.” So Roisman gave 
Pinchas the violin and, spreading his legs like Isaac, Pinchas started to play 
the Chaconne of Bach, which he had heard Isaac play the night before. 
Roisman was stunned to hear this ten-year-old play the Chaconne and 
already showing off very well indeed. A couple of years later, the same thing 
happened while listening to Shlomo Mintz and many other gifted Israeli 
children. Many of these young Israelis are quite successful today thanks to 
Isaac and Vera Stern who, through the America-Israel Cultural Foundation, 
brought them to America and sponsored them once they were here. | hope 
they will always be thankful to the Sterns and the Foundation, for without 
them, they might still be somewhere in the Golan Heights! 

It is thanks to the influence and energy of Isaac Stern—and the financial 
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help of such contributors as the Jacob Kaplan Foundation—that Carnegie 
Hall was saved from destruction. | think the same thing could have been done 
with the old Metropolitan Opera House in New York if Isaac Stern would 
have decided to take the responsibility for it, and | don’t think it would have 
prevented the building of the Lincoln Center Opera House, which would 
have been built anyway. 

We have a very bad tendency in America of destroying things and 
building new ones and not having enough respect for that which was built 
with love and great vision for the future of the arts like Carnegie Hall, Boston 
Symphony Hall, Sanders Hall in Cambridge, the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music, and so many other old beautiful theaters which | hope will remain 
with us forever. We think because something is new, it is better. We forget 
that the older generation also had taste and knowledge, better than ours of 
today. Usually, all the beautiful concert and opera halls sounded better 
before they were rebuilt and modernized. We have an excellent example— 
Stradivarius. His instruments sound in quality much better than newer instru- 
ments because, besides being a genius and a good worker, he used good, old 
wood, which sounds better every year. The wooden stage in the Boston 
Symphony Hall and Sanders Hall hasn’t been changed, yet the floor in 
Orchestra Hall in Chicago was changed once and the floor at Carnegie Hall 
has been changed twice! No wonder the sound in these halls is not as good 
and cannot be as good for a long time, until it will get as old as the Boston 
Symphony Hall or the old Metropolitan Opera House! That was quality! And 
measuring the sound as is done today doesn’t help. We also think bigger is 
better—we have to amplify the sound more to be heard in the big halls of 
today. Too bad. We lose quality and taste, as with old wines, for something 
newer and bigger. 

Naturally, to be able to do all those things which Isaac is doing so well 
and to be accepted and respected not only by conductors, colleagues and 
managers in the field of music but also by the great men in politics, business 
and cultural affairs, he has to be able to compromise all the time and more 
than usual. 

Isaac was very much responsible for my being appointed by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts to form a National Chamber Orchestra for the 
first time. He was also responsible for my being chosen to organize the first 
Chamber Music Festival in Israel which, fortunately, is still going on and is 
very successful. Unfortunately, this was not the case with the National 
Chamber Orchestra. It was not because of our very close friendship that he 
did these things for me and not out of friendship that | asked him to 
participate in both Casals Festivals, the Christmas Seminars and recordings in 
London or that | conducted so many concerts for him in Paris, London, 
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Washington and even Hong Kong. It was because of our understanding of the 
same musical direction and our deep respect for each other's musical and 
human integrity. 


Some of today's most talented young violinists in America and in the 
world come from Israel. Those three Israeli-Russian-Jewish musketeers, 
Pinchas Zukerman, Itzhak Perlman and Shlomo Mintz, are really phe- 
nomenal and above all the others. They have all a lot of sabra chutzpeh and 
are getting away with it. They have a lot to learn, but they certainly have all 
the necessary talent and technical skill to become great. If only they would 
learn how to honestly use their soul in their music making. | have made 
music with all of them for the past twenty-five years and they have become 
part of my life. 

Ona flight from Paris to New York recently, | listened to the recording of 
all three Brahms violin sonatas played by Vladimir Ashkenazy and Itzhak 
Perlman. It is incredible Perlman playing—all the notes, forte, bad glissan- 
dos, no legato, only every note portamento like Yehudi Menuhin instead of 
legato as the composer wants it, and the fast vibrato without any change. 
Poor Brahms—even the piano part is played with a beautiful legato, which is 
much more difficult. 

Another Israeli violinist, Ivry Gitlis, in my opinion could have been a 
greater virtuoso than any of the three musketeers of Israel. Also a Russian Jew 
who emigrated with his parents to Israel, Gitlis studied in Paris. Being an 
intelligent boy, he has decided that rather than just being a great virtuoso and 
musician, he would have a lifestyle that allows him to play the violin and live 
his life his way, without any compromises. Besides playing the violin, he 
writes beautifully, acts in films in France and has a wonderful life with his 
family. | wish him all the best. 

Though they come from Israel, their parents were Russian Jews, which 
makes Zukerman, Perlman, Mintz and Gitlis part of a tradition of great 
violinists from Eastern Europe. It is quite interesting to me that up until now 
almost all the great violinists of our century have been Eastern European 
Jews: Heifetz, Elman, Kreisler, Milstein, Huberman, Zimbalist, Oistrakh, 
Szigeti, Menuhin, Stern, Perlman, Zukerman, Mintz. | remember Igor 
Stravinsky once grabbed my hands and with passion said, “Ah, those wonder- 
ful Jewish hands!” At first, | didn’t really understand what he was saying, but 
then | realized what he meant. 

An interesting article in the January 15, 1958, Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune discussed this phenomenon: 


It might fascinate a sociologist to note that for a generation most of the 
world’s great violinists have been Jews from eastern Europe. 
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Yehudi Menuhin’s Ukrainian-born father, Moshe, believes this is an aspect 
of the flowering of the Hasidic revivalist movement which spread across 
eastern European Jewish communities in the 18th and 19th centuries. The 
patriarch, Baal Shem-Tov, set out to brighten lives of the depressed, 
persecuted Jews. He taught them to express their love of God with gaiety 
by singing and dancing in the synagogues and otherwise giving con- 
structive bent to their desires for self-expression. Many took up the violin 
as an outlet for their creative energies. 

Whatever one thinks of this theory, great violinists began to sprout in an 
area that had produced few of note prior to 1900. It should gratify 
Americans that so many of these came to this country to pursue their 
careers, establish their homes and take out citizenship, while enriching 
our culture enormously. 


The country with the quickest musical development is certainly the 
United States and | think this is mostly due to the extraordinary mixture of 
nationalities which have immigrated to America. The Russian school of 
making music without any Western influence does not mean very much 
musically but only produces beautiful vibrato sounds, which after a few 
minutes become monotonous. Entirely different are the Japanese, Koreans 
and Chinese, who are the most disciplined and gifted in learning from us, as 
quickly as possible, whatever we tell them or whatever they hear. It is very 
important to Asian families that their children receive the best music educa- 
tion possible, and they support them both in the home and financially. | 
recently heard of a young Japanese piano student who applied at the Curtis 
Institute in Philadelphia. When her application was accepted, her father had 
her piano sent by air from Tokyo especially for the audition so she could play 
on the instrument she was accustomed to. 

But listening to them play is like a copy of a beautiful original painting 
which is perfect in every detail but lacks the patina of the original. This is 
demonstrated so clearly in the beautiful movie From Mao to Mozart, which 
was filmed on location in China in 1980, when Isaac Stern, at the invitation 
of the government of China, visited various music schools in that country. 

That same year, 1980, | was in Israel coaching the Hong Kong Chamber 
Orchestra. One of the members of the orchestra was a gifted young violinist 
named Lily, who later wrote to me and said, “May | ask you some questions? 
When a piece is new for me, | do not know how to express it in the whole. 
And sometimes | play hard to express the music and style. But in the 
composition as recorded by me, there was nothing. Could you tell me why?” 
She recognized herself that something was lacking when she wrote, “and 
there was nothing.” Maybe in a few generations these talented Asian musi- 
cians will become a part of our musical culture like the rest of the Western 
European nations, and hopefully they will also develop the necessary warmth 
from the soul. 
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The Asians have the fastest vibrato and they cannot control it, so you 
hear the same boring sound, which reminds you of a telephone ringing. This 
applies to many, not only the Asians, who cannot control their vibrato. 
Maybe the vibrato will slow up now that AT&T has been divided into so many 
branches, like the vibrato could or should be. The composers Virgil 
Thompson and Arnold Schoenberg particularly have beautifully expressed 
their opinions about vibrato, specifically in reference to Casals’ vibrato. 

Virgil Thompson wrote on September 14, 1954, about Casals: 


His technical mastery (and musical too, for with him they cannot be 
separated: in that way his mind is as Spanish as a bullfighter's)—his 
mastery in general, let us say, has always been remarkable for three 
qualities. These are, still are, his ability to play on pitch, his ability to 
move his left hand up and down the fingerboard without sliding, and the 
studied character of his vibrato. The first two are technical skills; the other 
is a matter of musical analysis. All apply to the left hand. It was easily 
observable the other day in Zermatt that for simple harmony, for notes that 
were not part of the thematic discourse he used no vibrato at all. But as 
soon as melody spoke, vibrato began. If a melody note diminished in 
volume, his vibrato diminished in speed and width, coming completely to 
rest just before the end of the note. For a crescendo on the bass strings, he 
used a very wide vibrato, produced by means of a tone of great power. All 
other times, especially playing without vibrato, his tone was so soft that 
only its penetrating and stingy character seemed to give it any presence 
at all. 


Great presence it had, nevertheless; and his presence all came from the 
right arm, from the bow. In fact, the bow was so wholly under his 
command, at all times in optional contact with the strings and moving at 
exactly the necessary speed. 


Arnold Schoenberg, in his autobiography, said: 


Vibrato had degenerated into a mannerism just as intolerable as porta- 
mento-legato. Even though one may at times find the latter unavoidable, 
and admissible for purposes of lyrical expression, its almost incessant use 
even for intervals of a second is as reprehensible technically as from the 
point of view of taste. 


But | find even worse the goat-like bleating used by many instrumentalists 
to curry favour with the public. This bad habit is so general that one could 
begin to doubt one’s own judgment and taste, did one not occasionally 
have the pleasure, as | did recently, of finding oneself supported by a true 
artist. | listened on the radio to Pablo Casals playing the Dvorak Cello 
Concerto, Extremely sparing vibrato, exclusively to give life to long notes, 
and carried out with moderation, not too quickly, not too slowly, and 
without detriment to intonation. Never that sentimental portamento. Even 
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intervals not easy for the left hand to join smoothly are bridged without 
adventitious help, simply by the artistry of his bowing. And when the 
occasional portamento does occur, it is only to lend a lyrical dolce 
passage the tender colouring that expresses the mood of such a passage all 
the more piercingly. 


Without any doubt, Ivan Galamian was the violin teacher in America 
who really produced miracles with his students. All his students were ex- 
tremely gifted youngsters, as was the case in Auer’s class in Russia, but 
Galamian had the special gift of being a very intelligent and cultured man 
who had had a good French education, and he had a great deal of discipline 
and respect. In New York he would teach every day of the year from 8:00 in 
the morning until 6:00 in the evening and had a special Summer School of 
Music as well. One afternoon, he invited me to his apartment and presented 
me with a few of his gifted pupils like Young Uck Kim, Pinchas Zukerman, 
Itzhak Perlman, Miriam Fried and a few more. | was absolutely stunned by 
the perfection of whatever they played, and that afternoon the one who 
impressed me the most with his fabulous technique and temperament was 
Young Uck Kim. 

As often as we could, Galamian and | would meet for dinner to eat and 
drink and we would talk French and Russian together without discussing any 
music. We both enjoyed it tremendously. It was unfortunate and | feel very 
badly that both of us were so busy and that we couldn’t find more time to 
enjoy good dinners together. 

Ivan Galamian had the great help of another violin teacher and musi- 
cian, Joseph Gingold, who is the head of the string department at the 
University of Indiana in Bloomington, Indiana, and Galamian also had three 
women assistant teachers. Of the three, the one who is now in the most 
demand is Mrs. Dorothy DeLay and, according to reports, she is heading at 
least three violin departments and has about 100 pupils or more. Imagine 
those poor students who maybe get one-half hour of teaching every two 
weeks. In the old days we were with our teacher every day and even traveled 
with him when he played concerts. Teaching was in classes of many stu- 
dents, never one alone, and so you could learn from each other. 

When Zimbalist was violin teacher and Director of the Philadelphia 
Institute of Music, he was to give a lesson in his study. His pupil was already 
warming up when he arrived. He hung up his Russian winter fur coat and hat 
and asked, “What are you going to play?” “Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto.” 
“Go ahead,” replied Zimbalist. He listened to his pupil very carefully for ten 
minutes, then quietly took his fur coat and hat, put them on and walked out. 
The student continued playing. When he opened his eyes, he was alone and, 
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looking through the window, he saw Zimbalist walking home across the 
square. | think that’s a clever and smart teacher! 

| recently saw Nadja Salerno-Sonnenberg performing on the television 
show 60 Minutes. Imagine, a girl of twenty-five playing Brahms and Men- 
delssohn concerti, distorting every phrase, making faces and the conductor 
and orchestra trying very hard to accompany her. Then, the conductor 
saying, “She's all music.” Poor Brahms and Mendelssohn. What does this 
show to all the young violin students who really try very hard to learn and 
become good musicians? Professor Felix Galimir reminded me that she 
auditioned for the Christmas Seminar in 1977 and 1978, playing the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto. | was so appalled that | wrote a letter to her teacher to 
say, “Why did you send me for auditions a girl playing like that?” 

Then she auditioned again in 1979 and | accepted her, since she didn’t 
make any more faces and wasn’t distorting the music. | imagine that her 
teacher, Dorothy DeLay, must have told her that if she wanted Sasha to 
accept her for the Christmas Seminar, she’d better stop showing off and try to 
do justice to the composer. Unfortunately, after what | saw now, she didn’t 
learn much at the Christmas Seminar in 1979. 


Of course, it is natural that | write mostly about violinists. As for cellists, 
Casals stands by himself—and above all string players in musical and tech- 
nical perfection. 

Besides Casals, the three great cellists of my youth were Gregor 
Piatigorsky, Emanuel Feuermann and Gasper Cassado. | knew both 
Piatigorsky and Feuermann personally and very well and | enjoyed making 
music with them. Both did a lot of teaching besides their solo and chamber 
music careers and left quite a few good cellists who were their students. | 
also admired the playing of another great cellist, Pierre Fournier. 


Gregor Piatigorsky was not only a great cellist but an extraordinary story 
teller with an invention that nobody surpassed. The following is a true story, 
since | was able to verify it with Casals. When Piatigorsky became first solo 
cellist of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Furtwangler admired him very 
much and did everything possible for him by playing sonatas with him 
whenever he could. | heard them playing Beethoven sonatas together beau- 
tifully. Furtwangler also admired Casals, so at the first opportunity he had to 
introduce Piatigorsky to Casals, Furtwangler and Piatigorsky played a 
Beethoven sonata for Casals. Since Casals had his own orchestra in Bar- 
celona called the Pau Casals Orchestra, which he loved to conduct very 
much, he engaged Piatigorsky to play the Schumann Cello Concerto with 
him the next season. 
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According to Piatigorsky, from that day on he started getting more and 
more nervous, with many sleepless nights worrying about how he would play 
the Schumann Concerto in Barcelona with Casals conducting for him. The 
nearer the day came the worse it got. He lost weight, he couldn't keep any 
food down, he threw up and, finally, he couldn’t even shave himself any- 
more without cutting himself. So he gave up shaving and went to a barber. At 
last, he arrived in Barcelona for the rehearsal a day in advance so as to get a 
good night's sleep with a sleeping pill. It didn’t help very much and he still 
couldn’t swallow any food. He practiced from 6:00 a.m. until 9:00 a.m. and 
finally went to rehearsal. 

While he was sitting in the artists’ room warming up, Casals’ brother, 
Enrique, came in, introduced himself, apologized that his brother Pau had a 
horrible cold with a temperature and couldn’t possibly get out of bed, and 
said that he had asked him (Enrique) to conduct in his place. “This was the 
happiest moment of my life,” Piatigorsky said. “Suddenly | felt great, saying, 
of course, how badly | felt that Pablo Casals couldn’t conduct and that | 
hoped he would get well soon and, at that rehearsal, | think | played the 
Schumann Cello Concerto better than | have ever played it in all my life.” The 
orchestra applauded and he went back to the hotel, ordered a big steak with 
lots of vegetables, a salad, cheese, fruit, cake and a good bottle of Spanish 
wine and finally went to sleep—his first real, deep, enjoyable sleep in a 
year’s time. 

He was really looking forward to playing the Schumann Concerto with 
Enrique Casals conducting. Very happy, he went to the concert hall and 
before walking out to play, who comes in but Pablo Casals, wrapped up in a 
woolen scarf, nose and eyes running. Casals embraced him and said, “| 
simply couldn't stay in bed and disappoint you and so | just had to come to 
conduct the Schumann Concerto for you.” “Imagine what happened to me.” 
Piatigorsky told me. “Suddenly the whole world collapsed and | have no idea 
how | played. But | received as a present, from Casals’ embrace, the most 
horrible cold | have ever had—a wonderful souvenir of playing the 
Schumann Concerto in Barcelona.” 

When Casals and | engaged Piatigorsky to play the Schumann Concerto 
in Puerto Rico some twenty-five years later, | wanted to be sure that the story 
was not an invented one and so Casals verified to both of us that it was 
absolutely true that he had gotten out of bed to conduct for him. Of course 
this time Casals conducted again, without a cold, and it was a wonderful 
reunion of this small and very tall man. 

| don’t think that any cellist has ever played the Don Quixote by Richard 
Strauss as beautifully as Piatigorsky, nor will it ever be played as well again. 
He simply was Don Quixote when he played. His performance of the Don 
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Quixote in Puerto Rico with Zubin Mehta conducting the Festival Casals 
Orchestra was extraordinary. 


Frank Miller, a great talent who is very little known, was the first chair of 
the cello section of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. He was a wonderful 
cellist and has always been the leader of any orchestra he has been with, 
even though he is not the concertmaster, and all the conductors, including 
Toscanini, loved and admired him as a superior musician. What a fabulous 
time | had making music with him, Milton Katims and Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski when we formed the New York Quartet. Unfortunately, only 
musicians knew him. 

Bernard Greenhouse, the American cellist, went to Prades to study with 
Casals, and told me after playing the first time for the master that Don Pablo 
said, “You play beautifully but vulgar.” Listening to some very well-known 
performers, | am reminded of this remark, but in my opinion, he is the one 
who learned very much from Casals how to make music and control his 
vibrato! 


It is true that one of the most successful cellists today is Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich, who plays the instrument extremely well and is a very good 
musician. He also plays the piano very well and is the conductor of the 
National Symphony in Washington, D.C. However, in my opinion, he, 
together with Itzhak Perlman, is in great part responsible for the new “show- 
manship” which has come back again with string players—a responsibility 
Luciano Pavarotti shares with him vis-a-vis singers. | think that from the early 
part of the century on, there was a great change in musical performances. 
There was much more involvement and emphasis on musical interpretation 
without showing off with technical perfection, very loud or very soft playing 
and “tickling” the audiences. This came back, in my opinion, with Ros- 
tropovich (and Perlman) and | don’t think he will mind it too much if | say 
this—I know him too well. So, we have a return to virtuosity and pleasing the 
audiences. Music making is secondary. It is the same with singers. Big loud 
voices, no nuance anymore, simply to be heard all the time, and more than 
anybody else—it also pays better. 

Being a great cellist, Rostropovich can fill the halls easily. He has 
influenced so many great artists of today to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder. It proves how stupidly and badly the audiences are educated, not to 
hear what is going on with the inner voice. You can hear and see in his 
playing all the money he is making and he knows so well how to take the 
audience for a ride, as so many others do. Even Donal Henahan, in a recent 
New York Times review, said, “... among the contemporary instrumen- 
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talists, Mstislav Rostropovich is another great musician whose whole style is 
bound up with bodily mimicry of the music.” 

However, without any doubt, a soloist or conductor cannot hide his 
character or musical integrity from the orchestra musician or from the few 
educated musicians and audiences that still exist. | hope this won't last too 
long but, unfortunately, the media is also working in the same pattern. 
Imagine that you have one of those grants for a season series. You can 
certainly sell all twelve concerts much better if you offer them together 
and also guarantee that you will “tickle” your audience by providing 
virtuoso artists well primed by the media. Slava Rostropovich and Itzhak 
Perlman are also competing with Isaac Stern for prominence in public, 
artistic and political relations but, of course, they don’t have quite the 
stature of Isaac Stern. 


Yo-Yo Ma, the exceptionally gifted young cellist, was given by God the 
most extraordinary flexibility of hand, mind, body and soul and can do 
whatever he wants with his instrument at the right split of a second and 
project to the listener the feeling of perfection. Like Rostropovich, he too has 
conquered the world and deserves it, but naturally, it also went to his head 
too far. So music making has become second. Too bad, as he doesn’t need 
this crazy overdose of great success, having had a very good musical educa- 
tion and being able to do anything. 


Quite a lot of good violinists switch over to playing viola, some forever, 
some to play both instruments. | don’t know any really good viola players 
who started on the viola from the beginning—they all played the violin first. 
In order to play the viola well, you had better be a very good violinist first and 
then switch to the viola like the ones | knew and know today—Paul Hinde- 
mith, William Primrose, Boris Kroyt, Walter Trampler, Michael Tree, Oscar 
Shumsky, Jaime Laredo and Arnold Steinhardt. Especially Primrose, | would 
say, was really a great viola virtuoso, as Oscar Shumsky and especially 
Pinchas Zukerman are today. 

As everybody knows, Pinky Zukerman is an extraordinarily good viola 
player and has performed with the English Chamber Players quite often as a 
viola soloist. The first viola player of the English Chamber Orchestra said to 
Pinky one day, “Life in London for viola players was just right—no prob- 
lems—everybody accepted our playing out of tune. Now you have made us 
feel uncomfortable!” Rightly so!! And it’s the same everywhere. 

One thing | regret immensely is that | didn’t start a viola school, which | 
had decided in my mind to do years ago. There was a time when | was 
appalled at all the viola students who came to audition for the Christmas 
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Seminars and how badly they played. | am sorry | didn’t start a school twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, as | think it would have been a great service for our 
country and especially for orchestras and chamber music ensembles. At last, 
| started now a competition for violin and viola players! | hope it will serve 
my purpose in the future. 


«-__, 


For me, the most outstanding pianists have been Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski, Arthur Rubinstein, Myra Hess, Artur Schnabel, both Rudolf and 
Peter Serkin, Edwin Fischer, Walter Gieseking and Arthur Balsam. There was 
mutual understanding and a shared musical direction with them that | didn’t 
have quite as much with any of the others. And each of these pianists had or 
has his own distinct personality. 

I met Miecio Horszowski in New York during the war when we played a 
Mozart cycle together—he was playing a Schubert cycle with Elizabeth 
Schumann at the time. He had been a real prodigy. He started the piano at 
five years of age, according to Casals, and was already giving concerts when 
he was six or seven. There is an adorable photograph of Miecio at the Teatro 
Colon Museum in Buenos Aires, dressed in short pants and the typical blouse 
every child wore then. Already, he was playing Mozart concerti with or- 
chestra. He later studied with Leschetitzky in Vienna and his mother brought 
him at an early age to study music with and be around Casals. 

Horszowski has played all over the world, always with special success. 
He has always had and still has his own public who admire and respect him 
very much. He is certainly a very learned and religious man and knows quite 
a lot about music and matters concerning the arts. He plays chamber music 
and Mozart concerti especially beautifully. | had the great pleasure of making 
music with him for many years, not only with the New York Quartet, but 
playing sonatas, trios and all sorts of chamber music, and conducting con- 
certi for him. We became very close musically but | couldn’t say that we ever 
became close friends. 

This little man is really a phenomenon in himself. He has lived most of 
his life by himself and just recently married at the age of eighty-nine. He 
never wanted anyone to have his telephone number except his manager and 
a few very close acquaintances and really lives like a monk with his piano, 
clavichord, books and now, with his wife. In all those years we played 
together, not more than about three or four times did | have the pleasure of 
being invited to his apartment and that was only because my piano was out of 
tune and we had to rehearse at his place. But his piano was even more out of 
tune. When | went to his apartment he made tea for both of us. He boiled 
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water, put two tea bags in it and served two pieces of apple pie that he had 
bought for the occasion. That was it. The icebox was empty. 

I think he is one of the loneliest men | have met, though it may be just the 
contrary. | don’t think that anyone really knows anything about this man. 
Maybe he is so exceptionally introverted and living a lonely life because he 
was an especially gifted child and came from mixed parentage—half Jewish 
and half Catholic. | know that the most important thing for him is to go to 
Mass early in the morning, and afterwards to make music. Naturally, he is 
pretty tired during rehearsals. At the Prades Festival, when | had breakfast 
with Miecio, my colleagues would say, “Here are the saint and sinner having 
breakfast together,” as | came from being out all night and he from church! 

Once | came to rehearse with him and he was playing scales in the 
strangest routine | had ever seen. When | asked him what he was doing, he 
told me the following story. When he was a child, he didn’t want to practice 
because he was interested in playing cards. So his mother would put a pack 
of cards on one side of the piano and Miecio had to play the following: with 
both hands, starting at middle C, a scale in contrary directions to the highest 
and lowest C and back to the middle; then both hands up the keyboard to the 
top; then both hands all the way down; then back to middle C. Then he could 
take one card, put it on the other side of the piano, and repeat the procedure 
until he got the whole deck moved to the other side. Then he could play his 
cards! He still plays scales in the same routine and impresses everyone, 
though I have no idea if he still plays cards! 

Miecio would always say at rehearsals that he is not ready to play a work 
or that he doesn’t know it, but actually he knows it much better than anyone 
else. With every composition he always comes up with some beautiful extra 
little thing which he discovered—always surprises! His playing can be either 
extraordinary or quite sloppy. | remember his saying to me before playing the 
Mozart B-flat Concerto, which | conducted for him, “Sasha, | am nervous.” | 
certainly answered him, “It's about time.” | have never met a musician of his 
age who still has the ambition of a young artist and is so competitive in his 
playing and never really nervous. 

When Horszowski was a young man, he was the first one to buy a 
sportscar and drive up to Zermatt, Switzerland. Imagine that! He was also a 
famous mountain climber and his guide in Zermatt, not knowing that he was 
a pianist, said to the others, “It’s strange, he is such a good climber, but for 
some reason he always seems to be worried about his hands.” Even now, | 
hope he still walks miles every day. 

Finally, he is interested primarily in himself and when he doesn’t want to 
do something, you can stand on your head and he won't budge. | asked him 
once to do me a favor and listen to a young pianist for fifteen minutes. He 
replied that he didn’t have any time for the next six months. Well, how could 
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| possibly call him a friend of mine? He was, however, extremely devoted to 
Casals and Casals played with him whenever he could. 


What a fantastic, extraordinarily talented pianist and human being 
Arthur Rubinstein was. How he enjoyed performing, if possible every day, 
traveling, having lots of friends around him, going to parties with good food, 
good wine and a good cigar, and, of course, the more beautiful women he 
had around him the happier he was and the better he would tell stories. He 
really had the most extraordinary natural talent. What a sound and what 
freedom of music making. Like Schnabel, wrong notes never bothered him. 
Everybody loved him and he deserved it, as he was a most extroverted artist 
who freely gave everything he believed in to others. 

He had a superb intuition and gift for making every orchestra and 
conductor believe that only they really knew how to share the enjoyment of 
making music with Arthur Rubinstein—nobody else. 

| was very fortunate to have had the pleasure of conducting for Rubin- 
stein a few times and never was there a discussion whatsoever about phrasing 
or tempi—we just made music. | hoped he would live forever. We need 
musicians like Arthur Rubinstein so badly. Quite a number of the young 
pianists know what a fabulous pianist he was, even if some of them don’t 
agree with him or are simply jealous. 

I still have the words he once wrote to me on an envelope: 


Vous me demandez quelques mots ecrits de ma main? J‘aime la vie sans 
condition, riche ou pauvre, jeune ou vieux, sain ou malade, en grand 
premier role ou comme modeste spectateur. Je suis heureux de vivre et 
jen suis humblement reconnaissant a la Providence. La musique est tout 
en quelque sort ma sixieme sens, je n’en parlerai pas mais j’aime les 
voyages, les livres, la peinture, les fleurs—j’aime le spectacle unique et 
toujours changeant de la vie. En somme, j’aime tout. 


II n'y a qu’une chose que je n’aime pas et c'est d’ecrire! 


In Israel, when someone is a benefactor to the state, a tree is planted in 
his or her honor. Arthur Rubinstein has a whole grove of trees planted in his 
name. When he died in Switzerland in 1982, he was cremated. His wish was 
to have his ashes taken to Israel. But in Israel, by law, you have to be buried. 
However, | learned from Teddy Kollek, the Mayor of Jerusalem, that Rubin- 
stein’s ashes were scattered among the trees planted in his honor. 


| met Myra Hess in New York in the 1930's, since she and the Budapest 
String Quartet had the same manager, Annie Friedberg, sister of Carl Fried- 
berg, the famous pianist. Whenever | could, | went to her recitals, which she 
always gave at 3:00 p.m., Sunday afternoon at Town Hall. Myra was always a 
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special favorite of mine. She used to come to my apartment on Beekman 
Place very often. | cooked special lunches for us and after lunch we always 
played sonatas without even talking—we just made music. | am sure every- 
one knows what fabulous things she did during World War |l—what a 
wonderful service she did in London by giving free concerts and bringing 
music to the people during the bombardments. 

During the first Casals Festival in Prades, | enthusiastically suggested to 
Casals that, if possible, we should try to bring Myra Hess to the next Festival, 
and he agreed with pleasure. We were able to arrange to have her at the 
second and third Festivals. 

Myra Hess also played with me and the chamber orchestra at the New 
School in 1958. She really made music from the heart and had a beautiful 
sound. | remember a little incident that occurred at this New School concert 
when she again played the E-flat Mozart Concerto, K. 271, which she played 
from the music. We came out on stage and after two bars of the orchestra, the 
piano comes in. She started playing and then stopped me, saying, “Sasha, 
wait a second. | forgot my glasses.” | went downstairs, brought her her 
glasses and she continued the concert. This should be a good lesson to all 
soloists today, not to worry about learning concerti by heart and getting 
nervous as hell, making in their pants and forgetting the most important 
thing, which is to make music, enjoy it, and let everyone else enjoy it. 

We played a Schubert sonata together before a lovely lunch in her house 
in London right before she died, which will stay in my memories of Myra 
Hess for a long time. 


Two great pianists whom | have already talked about who had an 
extraordinary influence on me musically were Artur Schnabel and Rudolf 
Serkin. Rudi is one of the most accomplished pianists and certainly the 
greatest Beethoven interpreter of our time. The only one who really comes 
near him in interpreting Beethoven is his son, Peter Serkin. Of course, Rudolf 
Serkin plays all the piano repertoire, but he is exceptional in chamber music, 
especially with strings, having had Adolf Busch as a close colleague for many 
years. Over the years that I have played with or conducted for Rudolf Serkin, 
we have never had any musical disagreements. With him there is no discus- 
sion about phrasing. You can just play your heart out musically, but you have 
to be a good musician otherwise he will never play with you! Musically, he 
has been as important a part of my life as Alexanian, Casals, Furtwangler or 
Schnabel, and personally, he remains for me like a brother. 


I knew Walter Gieseking from Hamburg. He came there to play with the 
Radio Orchestra and then asked me to join him in Hannover to play with 
him. | couldn’t accept because | was involved in too many things in Ham- 
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burg. Gieseking was a French citizen, born in Lyon, France, who played 
during the Second World War in Germany. After the war, when he played at 
Mrs. Caroline Fessler’s home in Indianapolis, he told her that during the war 
he had no idea what was being done against the Jews. |, for one, didn’t 
believe him and was disappointed in his behavior. 


What a great musician pianist Edwin Fischer was—especially his ca- 
denzas! Having had the pleasure of being concertmaster in the Chamber 
Orchestra in Frankfurt-am-Main when he played and conducted the Bach D 
Minor, Mozart A Major and Mozart C Major (an early one) concerti, | 
remember distinctly that even during the rehearsals, he played a different, 
improvised cadenza every time. | wonder who can do it today? Listen to his 
records! 


The first time Arthur Balsam and | played together was a recital of two 

piano and violin sonatas, and in between | played an unaccompanied Bach 
suite. When | came backstage after the Bach suite, | found Arthur Balsam 
writing ona piece of music paper the slow movement of the D Minor Mozart 
String Quartet—all four individual parts! Of course, | was very impressed and 
thought what a wonderful musician he is—which he is—to be able to do this. 
When | asked him about it, he replied, “What else should | do backstage 
while you play alone?” Well, not too long after that, a colleague of mine who 
had also played with Arthur Balsam told me, “Sasha, | just played with Arthur 
Balsam for the first time and, you know, he is a fabulous musician. After 
playing one work without the piano, | came backstage and found Arthur 
writing music. So | asked him, ‘What do you write?’ He answered, ‘What 
should | do backstage when | am not playing?’ He had written out all four 
individual parts of the slow movement of a Mozart string quartet!” Then | 
asked my colleague, “Do you remember what quartet it was?” He thought for 
a minute and said, “Yes, the Mozart D Minor Quartet.” 
Balsam and Gerald Moore were the two most accomplished accom- 
panists. Unfortunately, Moore recently died. Arthur gave up accompanying, 
rightly so, but he’s still playing a lot of chamber music and solo works, 
especially composers like Hadyn who aren't performed very much. He also 
does quite a lot of teaching. | played all the Beethoven sonatas with him at 
Tanglewood in Lenox, Massachusetts. With him, rehearsals were not neces- 
sary, the music making was always just right. Of course, if you wanted to start 
futzing around, then forget about it. 


Clara Haskil was a wonderful pianist and musician and played chamber 
music beautifully. | met her at the Prades Festival. There are still some 
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wonderful recordings of her and Grumiaux and of her playing the Mozart F 
Major Piano Concerto. 


As I’ve said, | encouraged Peter Serkin’s career from the beginning. | 
took him when he was about nineteen or twenty to play for Arthur Rubinstein 
and he played the Bach Goldberg Variations for him. Rubinstein was honestly 
impressed and very much taken by the already extraordinary playing of this 
young man, as was every great musician who heard Peter. His father, Rudolf 
Serkin, said to me once, “As a pianist, | like best my son Peter.” 

Peter was a real devil and revolutionary in his adolescent years and did 
every possible thing as a revolt against society. | don’t think he left anything 
out—just to be against and do everything the opposite. He finally settled 
down and he is even wearing a tie and a pair of shoes to his concerts. 

Peter is certainly one of the most talented and intelligent musicians of 
today. He plays every combination possible and formed a chamber ensemble 
called “Tashi,” which played all over and made beautiful recordings. | hope 
that maybe he will even become a conductor one day, which he should. 

| have always enjoyed playing with him very much. Peter also has the 
same special ability which Horszowski has, but to a greater extent—at every 
rehearsal, Peter will surprise me by finding something new in the composi- 
tion which | hadn’t seen. 


What a great pianist we lost when William Kapell died in a plane crash 
at the age of thirty-one! 

The year | met William Kapell, | was preparing a cycle of Beethoven 
sonatas with Eugene Istomin which we were going to play in New York. 
Kapell and Istomin were very close friends and one night all three of us had 
dinner together before Eugene and | rehearsed at my Beekman Place apart- 
ment. Kapell asked if he could listen to the rehearsal and, naturally, we 
invited him to stay. When we finished rehearsing, Kapell and Istomin left 
together, and the next day Eugene told me that Kapell practically killed him 
for not practicing enough to do justice to the Beethoven sonata. Another 
time, when Eugene played a concerto in Carnegie Hall under the direction of 
George Szell, Kapell gave Szell hell backstage after the concert because Szell 
conducted his way and didn’t follow Istomin. 

One time in Chicago, Kapell was supposed to play a Beethoven con- 
certo with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, but, at the last minute, he 
changed it to the Prokofiev Concerto No. 2, for which he was very well 
known. After the concert, which | attended, | asked him why he did not play 
the Beethoven. He looked at me, then said that the real reason was that he 
didn’t like the conductor’s way of accompanying him. The official reason 
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given was that he had hurt one of his fingers and couldn't play the Beethoven 
concerto. 

During that conversation, he suddenly looked at his watch and said, “I 
have to run to make the night plane back to New York.” | asked him why he 
was going back to New York when he had to be back in Chicago in two 
days to repeat the same program. He answered that he wanted to be with 
his wife and children and he was back in Chicago two nights later. 

This reminds me of the time when a pianist friend of mine was my house 
guest. He was practicing on my piano and | said | had to leave but would be 
back soon. “Where are you going?” he asked. “To Tel Aviv,” | answered and 
walked out the door as he continued practicing. | had no luggage or anything 
and he looked at me like | was nuts. | went to the airport, flew to Tel Aviv, 
spent eight hours with a woman friend of mine, and took the next plane back 
to New York—the same plane with the same crew that I’d taken to Israel. 
When | walked back into the house, my pianist friend was right where I'd left 
him, still practicing the piano. 


| met Eugene Istomin in 1949 at the home of Mrs. Rosalie Leventritt, 
where we played a Mozart sonata together. He was already quite well known 
as an exceptionally talented young pianist and a pupil of Rudolf Serkin. After 
that meeting, | invited Eugene to the Casals Festival. It was difficult enough to 
schedule all the pianists who were Casals’ old friends, never mind fitting in 
talented newcomers. But | managed to take Eugene with us as a soloist to the 
first Prades Festival. Eugene was so impressed with Casals and with the entire 
Festival that he decided to stay on in Prades to learn whatever he could from 
the great master. He stayed a whole year and | know that he lived under awful 
conditions—but, being young, he wasn’t bothered by anything. Whenever 
he could, Casals helped Eugene’s career (as did Eugene Ormandy and many 
other conductors) and Eugene remained close to Casals during the rest of 
Casals’ life. 

The summer after Casals’ death, Martita Casals was in Europe and she 
called and asked if she could stop by and see me in Paradou about programs 
for the next Festival in Puerto Rico. Of course, | said yes. To my surprise, 
when she arrived Eugene was with her. They told me that they had decided to 
get married and wanted me to be the first to know. This certainly was a 
surprise! Since their marriage, Eugene has grown into a different musician 
and human being. Knowing Martita quite well, | have always found her to be 
the toughest critic of every musician, even of Pablo Casals. In fact, her 
critiques and musical judgments remind me of Diran Alexanian. 

Eugene still plays a lot as a soloist and, of course, his recordings of trios 
and sonatas with Isaac Stern and Leonard Rose are famous, even if | don’t like 
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them. And the reason | don’t like them has to do with a mistake that most 
pianists make, and that is playing chamber music with the piano lid all the 
way up! Doesn’t matter how carefully they play, they always overpower the 
violin and cello and it stands out like a piano solo with the accompaniment 
of two string players somewhere on another planet. The two pianists who 
knew better than to play this way are Rudi Serkin (who learned from Adolf 
Busch) and Miecio (who learned from Casals). Both of them knew very well 
when to play second fiddle! 


Several other young pianists who are exceptionally good musicians 
and performers are Murray Perahia, Stephanie Brown, Yefim Bronfman and 
Lee Luvisi. 

| first met Murray Perahia and heard him play at Marlboro, where he 
made an extraordinary impression not only on me, but on Casals and 
everyone. Casals loved him and on one trip to Puerto Rico, Murray came 
with me for a couple of days to play trios with Casals. | played with him often 
and when he won the Leeds Competition in England, he became one of the 
most sought-after pianists of today. 

| took Murray to play for Rubinstein, who had confidence in me not to 
bring anyone to him who wasn’t a talented pianist. When | asked Murray 
what he was going to play for Rubinstein, he said the Schumann Carnaval. 
“For God's sake,” | said, “don’t play that for Rubinstein; it’s his piece de 
resistance.” “Well,” he said, “I am sorry, but | have nothing else ready.” 
When we got to Rubinstein’s suite at the Drake Hotel, the great impresario 
Hurok was also there. As | had known, Carnaval was the worst choice of 
music to play. Unfortunately, the entire afternoon turned out to be something 
of a fiasco. But when you really have something as beautiful to say as Perahia 
does, nobody can stop you. 


SS 


For me, the three great singers were Richard Tauber, Tito Schipa and 
Aksel Schiotz. No other singers have touched me as much as these three 
men. | had the great privilege of meeting and hearing all of them—Tauber in 
Germany, Schipa on a voyage from Europe to Australia and Schiotz at the 
Prades Festival and in America. They were all entirely different in tempera- 
ment; two extroverts and one—Schiotz—an introvert. But never have | heard 
anyone sing a musical phrase so beautifully as these three men—and, of 
course, Fischer-Diskau. 

One says of a string player, “he has a human voice,” and | believe that 
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was true of Casals’ playing. But | would say that these singers had more than 
just a human voice, so beautifully and naturally did they sing from the heart 
and soul. | certainly learned more from Tauber, Schipa and Schiotz about 
how to sing a musical phrase than from anybody else. Fortunately, you can 
still buy their old recordings, where the sound is not very beautiful in 
comparison to today’s new developments in recording, but you can still hear 
the extraordinary musical quality of these three great singers. 

Today, for me, the two great women singers are Janet Baker and Victoria 
de los Angeles. In the past, there was Jennie Tourel, Elizabeth Schumann and 
the great Maria Callas. And | recently worked with another wonderful 
woman singer, Frederica von Stade. Of course, | heard all of them often and 
have made music with some of them, but they all have or had beautiful 
voices and also sing or sang musically as well. 

And, | would like to mention soprano Patricia Brooks, an exceptionally 
gifted vocalist who could also act (and dance!), not just sing and look with 
one eye at the conductor. She performed Haydn's La Cantarina with me in 
Carnegie Hall in 1967 and | also heard her in an excellent La Traviata. 
Unfortunately, Patricia, who is the wife of Ted Mann, cannot sing anymore, 
having become physically disabled. Too bad—what a remarkably talented 
young singer and actress! 
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F urtwangler was one of the greatest conductors | ever met. Whatever 
he did was unbelievably great, free and musically right, even when, 
according to so many musicians, he distorted the music. There was a 
tremendous similarity in interpretation with Casals, whom they also consid- 
ered great but sometimes distorted. There was a great mutual respect be- 
tween Casals and Furtwangler. Furtwangler used to say that the only artist to 
whom he could listen for a whole recital and not get bored was Casals. 

| personally feel that you really have to grow musically to appreciate 
what Furtwangler did. What a pleasure it was to make music under him and 
to hear his performances. | felt very badly that this great musician did not 
have enough character and courage to leave Germany during Hitler's dic- 
tatorship. He certainly thought that by still conducting the Berlin Philhar- 
monic in Germany he could do more good for all musicians and music, but 
he finally realized, too late, what a mistake he made and had a very bad time 
after the war to justify his behavior. 

| remember going backstage after a concert of the Berlin Philharmonic at 
the Opera in Paris. Germany was already under Hitler's rule but the con- 
certmaster, Simon Goldberg, was a Jew, as were the first and second cellists, 
Schuster and Grandau. When Furtwangler saw me there talking to Grandau 
and Schuster, he came up to me immediately to ask what | was doing. When | 
told him that | had left Hamburg and joined the Budapest String Quartet, he 
congratulated me and told me how happy he was about my being out of 
Germany. A little later, he helped Grandau and Schuster get out. Perhaps 
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that’s why he thought he could help if he stayed. As things progressed, 
nobody could help. 

When Furtwangler conducted the Berlin Philharmonic playing the Third 
Brandenburg Concerto, naturally with all the strings, the critic wrote the next 
morning that it was not a good performance because it was not in the right 
style. After reading the review, Furtwangler said, “Bach has to be played the 
Baroque way and boring, otherwise it is not good!” 

Furtwangler was asked to head the Chicago Symphony after the war, but 
there was a great outcry against the appointment in America and he didn’t 
come. He died in 1954, just before his first conducting engagement in this 
country. To my mind, it was too bad that Furtwangler was punished when 
others who had actively collaborated with Hitler were soon playing again 
throughout Europe and America. 


| first met Otto Klemperer in Germany before the war. Like Furtwangler, 
he was one of the tallest conductors. He never used a podium—he didn’t 
need one, as he was always on top of the orchestra. | shall never forget his 
conducting of the Eroica Symphony of Beethoven with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra—it was a fabulous performance. 

| can recall so well being with him and Erich Itor Kahn in my apartment 
at Beekman Place. At the time, Klemperer was conducting a Bach oratorio in 
New York and was worried about whether he had the right tempo in a certain 
movement. He asked us for our opinion—what we thought, whether it 
should be slower or faster—I don't remember which. But in the concert, he 
simply decided to change the tempo from the tempo of the rehearsal, so that 
the character of the movement was changed entirely. That’s how con- 
scientious he was. You will remember what the father of Mozart said: “Every 
movement has somewhere, hidden or open, the right tempo and character of 
the composition.” 

Later, after Klemperer’s terrible brain operation, | met him again in New 
York. He came to visit me and we had lunch. He was really so poor that he 
didn’t have money to pay his rent in New York and, before leaving for 
Europe, he asked me if | could lend him some money, which | did. How 
incredibly he recuperated and continued to conduct concerts and make 
recordings in England for many years. 


Conductors and Orchestras 


Sergiu Celibidache, a great showman, is almost unknown in the United 
States, but he is very well known in Europe. Furtwangler had the greatest 
respect for him and wanted him to take over the Berlin Philharmonic after the 
war, but, unfortunately, Herbert von Karajan had more influence. My friend 
Arthur Troester, who was solo cellist with the Berlin Philharmonic, told me 
that the orchestra simply refused to work with Celibidache because he 
demanded too many rehearsals. 

Celibidache is a scholar of music, art, mathematics and philosophy, and 
he is, in my opinion, one of the best conducting teachers. 

Celibidache demands at least eight or nine rehearsals for a concert and 
he does know how to use those rehearsals and work with the orchestra 
extremely well—like no one else | know. Of course, no orchestra likes him 
for that simple reason—what orchestra wants to rehearse the same work eight 
or nine times? Celibidache can take an orchestra musician entirely apart and 
suddenly he feels that he doesn’t know much about the music, only the notes 
which are printed and which he plays! Unfortunate that the end result—the 
concert—is not always as successful as it should be, but you can see the 
score clearly and realize what fabulous work this man has done. 

There was another conductor, Hermann Scherchen, who had the same 
great quality Celibidache had as a musician and conductor. But again, and it 
was actually a mystery—he was great in rehearsals and, unfortunately, not so 
great in performances. 

Celibidache refuses to make any records, but he has conducted all the 
orchestras in Europe. Celibidache prefers to work with young students at 
conservatories and music schools. | have been to his rehearsals, his concerts 
and his conducting classes, which are excellent. Before Rudolf Serkin left 
Curtis Institute, | suggested to him that Celibidache would, in my opinion, be 
the most perfect director of the school. He was never asked and | have no 
idea if he would have accepted, but Curtis would certainly have gained in 
reputation had he become director. 

Interestingly enough, the only time that Celibidache ever appeared in 
America was in March 1984, when he did conduct the Curtis Institute 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie Hall and in Philadelphia. Three other 
orchestras also played in New York that same week—the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under Muti, the Vienna Philharmonic under Bernstein and the New 
York Philharmonic under Mehta. Of course, Celibidache got weeks of re- 
hearsals with the student orchestra, but even with such stiff competition, 
John Rockwell, in an article in the March 11, 1984, New York Times called 
the Curtis students’ playing “the ‘best’ of the week.” Rockwell went on to say: 
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MUSIC VIEW 


Lessons 
Learned From 
An Onslaught 
Of Orchestras 


‘ew York music critics encounter orchestra 
concerts all the time as a matter of course. Bu 

the accidents of scheduling confront 1 
particular critic with a veritable onsiaught 
orchestras recently, The week of concert 
‘began with the most unlikely of the lot, the student Sym: 
phony Orchestra of the Curtis Institute of Music fron 
, serving as vehicle for the belated America 


tein, and last, and in this ca: « 
ifmonic. 


east, the New York Phi 

Under such a barrage of sensations, a critic's natural 
reflex is to retaliate with the pronouncement of a trenc 
Or at least an observation or two. The key to the whol 
‘week was the ‘‘unlikely” concert that came first — Mr. 
Celibidache's debut with the Curtis students, By many, .f 
‘pot most, criteria, this was the “best” concert of the 
‘Week: certainly it was the most revelatory, the one thi t 
altered this critic’s entire listening process for days -~ 
years? — to come. 

‘Mr. Celibidache is a Rumanian-bom, Germen- 
trained conductor who, after a brief stint in the 40’s fillirg 
inat the Beriin Philharmonic while Wilhetm Furtwéing! t 
ras boing denazfied has conducted a curious successhn 

of marginal orchestras in Europe (his current post is wih 
the Munich Philharmonic, which is the No. 2orchestra a 
that city behind the Bavarian Radio Symphony). 

‘The reason for his obscurity is that he demands ur- 
conscionable amounts of rehearsal time for the prepart- 
tion of even the most seemingly routine of programs — tis 
Rossini-Debussy-Wagner-Prokofiev bill with Curtis carie 
very close to @ pops concert. In addition, he abhers 
recordings, which he feels inherently distort the process 
of music-making. 


But Curtis got him, with promises of countless weeks 
of rehearsal. And the nice thing was, Mr. Celibidache’s 
‘working habits turned out not to be merely eccentric or 
self-indulgent, after all: every minute of that rehear:al 
time was audible at Carnegie Hall. For sherr, moment 
was un: 


sidered and passionately felt phrasing 
and in the service of interpretations that sounded not 
fussy or cold but nearly always emotionally convincing 

os ee ue 

Mr. Celibidache got his start with the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, and it is probably no accident that the closest par 
allel to what he does today 1s Herbert von Karayan with 
that same orchestra. But on the basis of this one concert, 
Mr. Celibidache is rather more successful at retaining a 
sense of loving spontaneity to enliven his perfectionism 

‘And this was a student orchestra: one had to keep re- 
minding oheself of that. Here and there, its inexperience 
became audible. But by and large, a slight overall defi- 
ciency of amplitude and tonal solidity aside, this was 
‘music-making that at the very least held its own with the 
competition later in the week. 

Does this mean that the Curtis Orchestra is ‘‘as good”” 
as its neighbor across town, the Philadelphia Orchestra? 
Or that Mr. Celibidache is a “‘better’” conductor than any- 
one else around, having shown up his peers to be cynical 
hacks who place careerism over idealism? To judge from 
his interviews, he feels that way. 


I think not! Mr. Celibidache represents the logical ex- 
tension of a steady process of ever more absolute perfec- 
tonism among orchestra conductors from the mid-igth 
century to today. The trouble is, at some point perfection- 
sm transcended the real world and slipped into impracti 
cal fanaticism. It may also have become so “perfect’* 
that it lost sight of the real business of music, which is t: 
relate to the ongoing creativity of the art and to let the: 
relationship color one's perception of the great master 
pieces of the past. 

But that may be uncharitable to Mr. Celibidache, One 
certainly hopes that he can be persuaded to return here, 
with or without his Munich orchestra, and that we can 
hear how he addresses himself to weightier repertory 
than he offered for his debut. And in no way should his ac- 
complishment at this concert be minimized. It not only set 
4 new standard in my experience for orchestral 
tion, but it served to sensitize — perhaps oversensitize — 
one for all the rest of the week's playing. 


| was fortunate to play a Mozart program in Frankfurt under the direction 
of Erich Kleiber. It was a joy and a freedom | will never forget—he just let you 
enjoy making music—and was loved by all the musicians. There is a record- 
ing of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony with Kleiber conducting the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw which is, in my opinion, the best recording of the Fifth 
Symphony. | heard that his son, Carlos Kleiber, is doing extremely well and is 
following in his father’s footsteps and that he has also recorded Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, even better than his father. He demands a lot of rehearsals 
and perhaps that’s why he isn’t well known as yet in the United States. 


Listening to Bruno Walter's performances made the performer and lis- 
tener really enjoy the music. | don’t think he cared very much about preci- 
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sion (precision came with Arturo Toscanini), but there was a wonderful 
human flow in his music making and it didn’t matter whether it was opera or 
a symphony concert—you always felt very comfortable listening to his music 
making with the New York Philharmonic and Metropolitan Opera. 


Of all the conductors I've known, Arturo Toscanini had the greatest 
influence on all conductors and musicians. We all followed his path with the 
exception of very few who didn’t—like Casals, Furtwangler and Schnabel— 
who fortunately kept up with the beautiful tradition of making music and 
enjoying it. 

| shall never forget hearing the Beethoven and Brahms Cycles in 1933 
when I came to New York for the first time with the Budapest String Quartet. | 
went to Carnegie Hall to hear Toscanini conduct the New York Philharmonic. 
For me, it was a new world of music making and all of us in the Quartet were 
very much influenced by this manner of precise music making, as were most 
musicians who came in touch with Toscanini. He was very much more an 
opera conductor and his operas were the high point of all his performances. 

Toscanini was a 100 percent born dictator like no other conductor. The 
orchestra musicians were afraid of him and it had to be his way. His treatment 
of orchestra musicians, particularly the members of the NBC Orchestra, was 
unbelievable. He called them the worst possible names, screamed, stamped 
his feet, broke his baton and stormed out of rehearsals. And the more 
he did this, the more they loved and admired him and the more they were 
afraid of him. 

| think he felt very sorry during the last year or two for all his behavior 
and for his way of making music. | know from my great friend Frank Miller, 
who was solo cellist in the NBC Orchestra, that when Toscanini came back 
from Europe he was very weak. He conducted the Brahms Fourth Symphony 
and he apologized to the orchestra, saying, “How stupid of me, all my life | 
conducted Brahms wrongly—much too fast.” Of course, everyone being 
used to his former tempi said it was now so slow because he was an old man. 
(Another tyrant but a fabulous conductor like Toscanini was Wilhelm Men- 
gelberg, who was conductor of the Concertgebouw in Amsterdam and 
whose concerts | very much enjoyed.) 


| remember reading that when Robert Schumann was director of the 
Leipzig Conservatory, Mendelssohn conducted facing the orchestra instead 
of the audience as had been customary. After the concert, Schumann re- 
marked to his students, “This is the end of making music.” | would like to 
quote from a letter of a very great critic, Anton Schindler, which he wrote 
after hearing a Haydn Symphony in 1842, when there were no “conductors” 
as yet: 
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I think this will give you an idea of what | mean by freedom in music making. 


There is no doubt that everyone knows who Leopold Stokowski was. 
Many years ago, Stokowski was to conduct a concert in New York with 
Rudolf Firkusny as solo pianist. The concert was sponsored by the Paul 
Fromm Music Foundation and, as Vice President of the Foundation, | had the 
privilege of arranging an orchestra for him of free-lance musicians. | visited 
him in his apartment on Fifth Avenue, where | met him personally for the first 
time. When | told him that | had arranged the orchestra with my contractor, 
Loren Glickman, he asked me the names of the orchestra members, which 
surprised me very much. When | asked him why, he brought out a big book 
in which he kept the names of every orchestra player who had played under 
his direction, as well as his personal opinion of how each one played. | 
was terribly impressed and really stunned with admiration, and | must say, 
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he knew quite a number of musicians and how they played. But the 
most important thing for him was to put down the names of all the players 
he didn’t yet have. | finally asked him when he would like to meet with 
Mr. Firkusny prior to the concert, and he specified the day and the time. After 
Mr. Firkusny’s encounter with Stokowski to discuss the work they were going 
to play together, | asked him how it went. Firkusny replied, “We never got 
around to talking about it. Mr. Stokowski talked about everything else, but 
not the work.” Of course, Stokowski knew the work perfectly and by heart 
and at the rehearsal they worked together wonderfully and really made music. 


| met Dimitri Mitropoulos in the 1940's at the Great Northern Hotel on 
57th Street. Mitropoulos was a wonderful, cultured and educated man and 
an excellent musician. Unfortunately, he did not get the results which he 
deserved because he treated his orchestra musicians as his best friends and 
relied on them to make music and enjoy it as he did, and they sometimes 
took advantage of him. 

More than any other conductor, Mitropoulos helped the young compos- 
ers by conducting first performances of their works. But he could be very 
critical of composers, too. Once during a lunch together, he expressed his 
concern about the stupidity of composers writing in the most difficult way, 
trying to express their musical phrases by dividing bars—one bar would be 
1%, then the next bar would be %, then seven bars of %e, and the next three 
and a half bars of 742, and so on—instead of just putting everything together 
in a simply divided % or % beat. Then you could at least get some results 
from the orchestra for first performances. He had an extraordinary mind and 
died much too soon. 

Mitropoulos’ desire to have composers write in a simpler way reminds 
me of a story about Elliot Carter. Carter wrote a concerto for three orchestras 
and when it was performed in Chicago, the conductor made a speech to the 
audience in which he said, “This work was written for three orchestras, but of 
course, it could be played by only one orchestra.” At that, Carter, who was in 
the audience, stood and said, “In that case, | might as well leave.” And he 
did leave. 

This shows the difference in outlook that so often leads to conflict 
between conductors and contemporary composers. 


Dr. Fritz Reiner was an exceptional technician who achieved the clear- 
est performances from an orchestra, especially when he conducted the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. When you heard him conduct, you could see 
every note in the score as played by the orchestra musicians, like at a 
Celibidache performance. 
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Sidney Harth, who was Dr. Reiner’s concertmaster with the Chicago 
Symphony at the time, told me that once during a Wagner rehearsal, the 
trombone player asked him to ask Dr. Reiner to be so kind and give him a 
sign at a certain place because he had a pause of about 78 bars before 
coming in and he didn’t want to count. When Sidney asked Dr. Reiner before 
the performance whether he would be so good to give a sign to the trombone 
player, Reiner answered, “I pay him enough money so that he can afford to 
buy a score and read the music instead of only counting bars!” This happens 
in every orchestra. One can’t possibly imagine a brass player learning a 
score, knowing what everybody is playing and being interested in the music. 
There are exceptions to the rule, of course, but it is rare to hear of an 
orchestra brass player owning the score of any symphony and knowing what 
is going on besides his part. So naturally, if you have a 58% bar rest in the 
music, you want the conductor to give you a sign when to come in. 


| met George Szell in Europe. After | left the Budapest String Quartet, he 
asked me to have lunch with him at the Plaza Hotel in New York, where he 
always ate lunch so he could get the Wall Street report. At that time, he was 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera. During lunch, he asked me to be his 
concertmaster since he knew that | had been a concertmaster in Germany, 
and he knew my playing since we played sonatas together a few times. He 
even told me that | could have my freedom to do everything | wanted to do in 
chamber music, but that | would have to play for him when he was con- 
ducting his big operas. | was surprised by this offer because he had one of the 
best concertmasters imaginable—Hugo Kolberg—who was for many years 
concertmaster of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwangler. The 
reason Kolberg was in America was that he fell in love with a Jewish girl who 
came to America and he gave up his job with the Berlin Philharmonic to be 
with her. When | questioned Szell about Kolberg, he answered, “I don’t like 
him.” This made me suspicious and the same day | called up Hugo Kolberg, 
whom | knew very well from Frankfurt, where he had been concertmaster of 
the Opera House. | asked him what his relationship was with George Szell. 
He told me that Szell was the most horrible, cruel and arrogant man he had 
ever met in his life, that he had behaved terribly with him—Szell even hit him 
physically once—and that he was definitely leaving the orchestra because he 
couldn’t play under Szell any longer. This was, of course, enough for me not 
to accept Szell’s offer, which | wouldn’t have accepted anyway. 

Szell was known by all the musicians as a tyrant and a self-centered 
man. He was a great musician and conductor but, | would say, with a dry 
heart and ungiving attitude towards life. When he liked somebody, he would 
play with him and engage him all the time to teach him how to make music, 
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but when this person was no longer his favorite or did something Szell did not 
like, that was the end of it. 

| am reminded of a wonderful Hungarian violinist who was engaged by 
George Szell in Europe to come to Cleveland to be the assistant con- 
certmaster. Szell had also promised to play chamber music with him and 
help his career. After two years, he left the Cleveland Orchestra and became 
a music teacher in a college. When | saw him | asked him why he left the 
orchestra. “Believe it or not,” he said, “my only relationship with George 
Szell during my period as assistant concertmaster was that after a perform- 
ance, | would stand up with the rest of the orchestra, he would take a bow 
and then leave. That was the extent of our chamber music playing, the 
furthering of my career and our personal relationship.” 

When Peter Serkin played the Mozart G Major Piano Concerto in New 
York with George Szell and the Cleveland Orchestra, | went to the rehearsal 
with Rudi Serkin. | was just appalled when Szell even conducted the cadenza 
during the rehearsal. | went backstage afterwards, furious, expecting that 
Rudi would tell him what a terrible thing that was to do to a young musi- 
cian—Peter was at that time nineteen or twenty. Since Rudi didn’t tell him 
anything, | wanted to, but Rudi carefully avoided letting me talk about it. It 
was just the usual backstage talk. “You know, Sasha,” Szell said, “you like 
good food and wine, now | will go home, have my steak, half a bottle of wine 
and my siesta.” So | decided to leave Szell alone, but | sent him a telegram 
backstage at Carnegie Hall. | know from Peter that when they were alone 
together after the concert driving somewhere to eat, Szell said, “How won- 
derful, a telegram from Sasha!” He started to read it and, according to Peter, 
stopped before he finished. The telegram went as follows: 


Merde for tonight and the rest of your nights. Your orchestra is great but 
please stop teaching and conducting every sound angrily. Stop. Let every- 
one enjoy making music with the composer and you. Not only with you, 
angry man. You will have friends and your steak and wine will taste better. 
Of course, Sasha admires you enough to tell you the truth without being 
asked. 


This was at a time when | wrote letters like that. | remember Casals, after 
reading one of my nasty letters, said to me, “Sasha, write the letter, say what 
you want to say, but leave it overnight. Then after reading it again next 
morning, you may still send it or tear it up and throw it away. Of course, 
remember your first thought and reaction was the honest and the right 
reaction.” However, you can see that | did not sleep overnight before sending 
this telegram! 

When | was awarded the $400,000 grant from the National Endowment 
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for the Arts to form a National Chamber Orchestra, George Szell was my 
worst enemy and was really responsible for killing the whole project. He 
wrote to Roger Stevens, director of the National Endowment for the Arts, 
against having me chosen and against the whole project, claiming that he 
could organize a chamber orchestra from his own orchestra members, which 
! am pretty sure he could have. | must say that Szell made the Cleveland 
Orchestra into one of the great orchestras. 


Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, who was the conductor of the Boston Symphony 
for twenty-five years, was a great double bass player and knew very well how 
to get an extremely beautiful sound from his string section. His performances 
were sometimes extraordinary. The orchestra loved him and he loved them 
all and there was and still is a warmth and rapport among the members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as with no other orchestra that | know. 
Koussevitsky had a wonderful concertmaster by the name of Richard Burgin, 
also a Russian, and commissioned the living composers to write for him and 
the orchestra and was also responsible for the publication of their music. 

Harry Dickson, who plays first violin in the orchestra and conducts, 
wrote an excellent book about all the beautiful sayings of Koussevitsky. Here 
are a few of his priceless comments during rehearsals, which | am using with 
the permission of Harry Dickson: 


“Mezzo-forte is the most baddest nuance qui existe!” 


“Bassi! It sound like you play on instruments from which is di price five 
cents!” 


“Timpani—please! You should not such a negligible way how you played 
it! Really, you are like a child! It is di most easiest t’ing to play one note and 
count di other!” 


“Violins—Vy do you propose to me a sonority di do not belong to you? 
You must play witout a tense—in a complete laxation! Vitout nervosity!” 


“It must be vit a light atmospherical tone. Please don’t made me a 
romance. You must play vit good tone, vit good intonation, and vit 
alive!!!” 


“Vat is di matter, kinder? | made it a gest like | vill kill someone, and it 
come out someting nutting!” 


“Dis is one bar you should take home!” 
“Percussion, a little louder. We don’t have anything right, play louder.” 


“Don’t ever follow me because | am difficult.” 


During the last few years, Dickson sat on the outside, in the second 
stand of the first violin section, and he also conducted the children’s con- 
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certs. After one concert, Dickson told me, the bassoon player asked him, 
“Where were you yesterday? You were not at your place in your section,” to 
which Dickson replied, “I was conducting yesterday.” The bassoon player 
looked at him in astonishment. “Oh, that was you conducting?” 

In the last few years before Charles Munch took over the Boston Sym- 
phony, the orchestra didn’t play so well for Koussevitsky, and that happens 
with every conductor and orchestra when they are associated too long, like 
Ormandy and the Philadelphia Orchestra. | felt sorry for Koussevitsky be- 
cause, in my personal opinion, the orchestra never sounded as good with 
Munch as with Koussevitsky. But Munch was not the kind of conductor who 
liked to rehearse very much and every orchestra loves that. 

A perfect example of what happens between an orchestra and their 
conductor when they have worked together too long is my experience with 
the Paris National Radio Chamber Orchestra. For two seasons, in 1973 and 
1974, | worked with this orchestra. Every week we prepared a program 
which was played at the Champs Elysees Theatre, broadcast, filmed and then 
shown on television. The first year they played quite well for me, and then 
came the second year. They were already used to me and it was like pulling 
horses—| could not make them play or make music. There were a few good 
young players but the rest of them were real “employees.” | finally couldn’t 
take it anymore and gave it up. As | always say, the best thing you can do as a 
conductor is to guest conduct—never more than two or three weeks with the 
same orchestra—and then leave town as soon as possible. Then they respect 
you. Usually, the first weeks, they say the conductor is “great”; after three 
months, “he’s very good”; after six months, “he’s all right”; after a year, “he’s 
so-so”; after two years, “Well, it would be good to have somebody else”; and 
beyond three years, when you ask them who is their permanent conductor— 
“We have no idea who is conducting, we just play the music.” 

Conductors haven't lasted very long with the French musicians, but | 
think that Barenboim has brought an entirely new perspective of making 
music to the Orchestre de Paris and let’s hope that he will be able to change 
the bad attitude of the French orchestra musician. They only play well if they 
want to and they very seldom want to, but when they respect the conductor 
and want to make music, then they play extremely well. | don’t believe that 
the French society of today has anything to do with music and even the few 
gifted young people have a difficult time in living and expressing music. 
Maybe with the help of both Barenboim and Boulez it will change. | re- 
member that Pierre Petit, who is the director of the Ecole Normale and critic 
of Le Figaro, said in a lecture | attended that France was never musically 
gifted or inclined to accept music as part of their great cultural heritage. 
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| have already talked about the great conductor Sir John Barbirolli. In my 
opinion, he was more understanding of the musicians in the orchestra than 
any conductor | have known and able to get the best possible results from 
whatever orchestra he was leading. 


As everybody knows, Eugene Ormandy was conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra for a longer period of time than any conductor with any 
orchestra, and he tried to keep it at the same high level that had been 
established by Leopold Stokowski. 

In 1947, when Horszowski, Alexanian and | arranged for all our col- 
leagues to give Casals the Bach Gesellschaft for his birthday, we wrote to 
various musicians and friends of Casals asking for a $10 contribution to pay 
the publisher. Unfortunately, we forgot to write to Eugene Ormandy because 
we had listed Stokowski as conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. During 
his summer vacation in Europe, Ormandy and his wife decided to drive to 
Prades to visit and pay homage to Casals and Casals made the faux pas of 
showing him the Bach Gesellschaft, saying, “I cannot tell you how grateful | 
am to you for your contribution and concern.” Naturally, Ormandy didn’t 
know what he was talking about. Later, | received a very strict and official 
letter from Ormandy asking me why | had forgotten him as conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, as he would have wanted to contribute to the Bach 
Gesellschaft. | felt badly and it certainly wasn’t done on purpose. | wrote to 
him and apologized and explained that he could still send money to Casals to 
help the Spanish refugees. 

For a long time after this episode, he wouldn't have anything to do with 
me until one day, Rudi Serkin brought us together in Marlboro and, | must 
say, we became good friends. Eugene Ormandy agreed to conduct at the 
Festival Casals in Puerto Rico and | played for him as concertmaster. 

A long time ago, Ormandy was guest conductor of the Tanglewood 
Orchestra in a performance of the Mahler First Symphony. It was a great 
success. After coming out on stage again and again to recognize the applause 
of the audience, Ormandy decided to walk over to the first bass player and 
give him his stretched out hand for his solo playing. But the cellist who sat in 
the last cello stand before the first bass player, thinking that Ormandy meant 
him, stood up to shake Ormandy’s hand, so Ormandy did say, “You, too!” 

Ormandy admired my conducting and said to me once, “Why don’t you 
drop the fiddle and just conduct—you would be a great conductor.” | 
explained that | had no interest in becoming just a conductor. He then asked 
me how old | was and when | told him | was in my sixties, he thought a 
second and said, “Well, it may be too late to learn the scores by heart.” 

Like Koussevitsky, Eugene Ormandy was also known for his special 
comments during rehearsals: 
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“Mahler wrote it as the third movement of his Fourth Symphony, | mean 
the fourth movement of his First Symphony—we play it third.” 


“Let's start at 35 because | don’t know where it is.” 
“It can be either too soon or too late or not together.” 
“Accelerando means in tempo, don’t rush.” 


“The trumpet solo will be played by our solo trumpet player. It is named 
“Blumbee,’ which has something to do with flowers.” 

“1 always feel | do it too slow but then others do it faster! | will beat in six 
because of the distance!” 

“Bizet was a very young man when he composed this symphony and play 
it softly.” 

“Tonight is the night when 500 years ago Johann Strauss was born, that’s 
why this year is important.” 


“| go forward in tempo.” 


| have known Leonard Bernstein since he was apprentice under Serge 
Koussevitsky, and in my opinion, he is the most talented musical genius that 
America has produced. The story of how he took over the New York Philhar- 
monic is well known. It became his orchestra. 

Bernstein excels as a composer, a conductor, a pianist and a promoter of 
the arts (and of Leonard Bernstein). On television, he is the only conductor 
you can enjoy watching. Even Von Karajan after a few minutes becomes 
monotonous, but never Lenny Bernstein. | don’t think the orchestras always 
love him as much as the audience, however. Once, watching a television 
program of Lenny Bernstein conducting the Vienna Philharmonic in a 
Beethoven symphony, | was struck by the expression on the faces of the 
orchestra. To me, their expression said, “How dare this Jewish-American boy 
teach us how to play Beethoven?” 

There are many good conductors, like Von Karajan, who are doing quite 
well, but none of them has the personality of Leonard Bernstein. He is always 
special. | have not agreed with many of his performances, but | still remain 
one of his great admirers. 


There are, of course, many more conductors | have heard and admired, 
like Pierre Monteux and Sir Thomas Beecham. Which reminds me of a 
comment Sir Thomas made during a rehearsal with a soloist. After repeated 
interruptions and the replaying of passages, he turned to the soloist and said, 
“| think they are finally following us!” 

Of the young conductors of today, | think Zubin Mehta, Daniel Baren- 
boim, Seiji Ozawa, Claudio Abbado and Loren Maazel are the most tal- 
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ented, especially Daniel Barenboim, who is also a very good pianist. All five 
of them have the most incredible capacity for memorizing music. In the 
1940's and 1950's it was Szell and Mitropoulos, but these five are simply 
eating up the pages. All five of these men know the scores extremely well, 
and never forget to give a sign to their players when to come in. 

Daniel Barenboim and Zubin Mehta are very much influenced by 
Furtwangler and they have brought an entirely new perspective of music 
making to orchestras. Zubin is one of the wildest conductors of today and has 
an extraordinary power over the orchestra. His conducting is still too much 
on the surface and sometimes he reminds me of a circus ringmaster, but a 
good one! However, both Daniel and Zubin are young and in ten or twenty 
years from now, Zubin will have calmed down and will hopefully take more 
time for the details which really produce the phrases in music, and Daniel 
will have learned to express more in music than just the obvious and become 
a warmer interpreter. 

| remember very well Zubin Mehta telling me one day what happened to 
him when he was engaged to conduct the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra for 
the first time after the war. He had a Bruckner symphony on the program. 
The next day the critic wrote, “It is a long way from Bombay, where Zubin 
Mehta was born, to Graz, where Bruckner was born.” 

There are many more young conductors who all conduct by heart. You 
can learn the scores by heart and still not make music. | wish they would stop 
conducting by heart and start expressing the music better. They would make 
better music and the character and tempi would be better conceived and 
more relaxed. 

One problem today is that there is not enough time for conductors to 
rehearse properly. They always have to watch the clock so they won’t run 
overtime! | wish every conductor would stand up for the music and demand 
the time he needs for rehearsals, the way Celibidache does—though if 
today’s conductors were given nine rehearsals for a concert, | think they’d 
have a difficult time knowing what to do with them! 

Being a conductor or a soloist are the two hardest professions in music, 
since both must compromise all the time in order to keep working. So all the 
soloists say to each conductor with whom they like to perform that they can 
only make music with him, and the conductor, in turn, says to the soloist, 
“You never played so beautifully! | would rather conduct for you than anyone 
else.” It seems flattery is the only way to guarantee a return performance. 

Eugene Istomin recently told me that he was playing the Emperor Con- 
certo with a young conductor who never once looked at him so the orchestra 
could come in at the right place after a cadenza. Eugene finally stood up and 
said to the conductor, “God has given us ears and eyes, so it would be good if 
you looked at me for once!” This, of course, was the end of a re-engagement 
with that conductor forever. 
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Because of my experiences as a first and second violinist in an orchestra, 
as a concertmaster and as a conductor, | think | may express my personal 
opinion about orchestras and conductors. 

As | mentioned before, it is more difficult to live as a string quartet 
member and make music than in a marriage. In an orchestra, the problems 
are augmented from four individual musicians to as many as 75 to 105 today. 
The musicians of the orchestra very seldom talk to each other, but if they talk, 
which is usually during rehearsals, it certainly is not about music but about 
some financial deal, or complaining about too much work or how they feel 
about the conductor or whatever they feel like discussing. But chutzpeh they 
have plenty and more than in other professions. If they are very good players 
and if they want to, they can play extremely well but, of course, they have to 
respect the conductor. They will always tell you, “Don’t worry, tonight we 
shall play for you!” However, what they know mostly are the big works 
of the repertoire and how to play forte and piano, but music making 
seldom happens. There are exceptions and a few members still really love 
to make music. 

This reminds me of a story. Mengelberg was conducting the Fifth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven with the New York Philharmonic. There is a little 
transition cadenza for the oboe and the oboe player was a small Italian man 
called Mr. Labatte. He was an excellent oboe player, but Mengelberg didn’t 
like the way he played the cadenza and made him try it over and over again, 
singing it for him, telling what he wanted—but it never came out right. 
Finally Labatte said, “Maestro, what do you want—piano or forte?” We have 
a lot of forte and piano playing today but, perhaps, only on some special 
occasion will you hear an orchestra really making crescendos, diminuendos 
or phrases. 

lam reminded of another story Casals told about when, as a young boy, 
he came to Madrid and had to make a living playing in an orchestra. He was 
in the last cello stand and right in back of that stand was the bass section. 
When he played Carmen for the first time, he was terribly impressed and 
loved it and, as with everything he played, he always gave the best he could. 
After one of the performances of Carmen, Casals remembered that the bass 
player behind him asked, “Young man, you like the last scene of Carmen, 
don’t you?” “I love it,” Casals replied, “it is so beautiful!” The bass player 
answered him, “I love it too but for one reason only. | know that in a few 
minutes | will be going home for a nice dinner with wine and enjoy myself.” 
Casals was appalled. Unfortunately, this is the reaction of some of our 
orchestra musicians today. 

The concertmaster is not the leader of the orchestra anymore. He goes 
out on stage last—before the conductor—gets his little applause from the 
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audience, asks the oboe player for an “A,” and then sits tight in his chair and 
hopes for the best. In the old times, the orchestra was represented by the 
concertmaster, but not today. Now it is usually a bass or brass player who is 
the personnel manager, because they have little playing to do in the orchestra 
and have the time. And imagine having a bass player who never vibrates or 
the entire section playing without vibrato? 

But this is not all. It really becomes complicated when the union gets 
into the picture and, as we all know, once the union takes over you can forget 
about trying to do anything without them, since they protect the orchestra 
musician when he and the orchestra are in trouble. One is also not allowed 
to rehearse after a concert when out of town. The orchestra must have twelve 
hours of rest! Then there is the matter of the scheduled twenty minute 
intermission every two and a half hours of rehearsal time and, mind you, if 
you do not stop exactly at the end of a two and a half hour period, it costs an 
extra fifteen minutes or half hour's wages for the entire orchestra. A conduc- 
tor can neither decide the number of hours he will need for rehearsals weeks 
and months in advance, nor can he arrange in advance for the possibility of 
overtime for any given rehearsal. It is virtually impossible to project in 
advance exactly how much time will be needed to rehearse a phrase, a 
movement or a whole work—and still make music! 

Gunther Schuller, who for years was a horn player in the New York 
Philharmonic, put it well (but unfortunately so angrily) in his welcoming 
speech made in June of 1979 to the students attending the Berkshire Music 
Center, where he was artistic director: 


Consider the spectacle of musicians getting up from their chairs and 
walking off the stage in the middle of a phrase—even in the middle of a 
note—because the clock has struck 4:30 or 5:00. How dare we interrupt 
music in such a brutal fashion? It is an insult to our calling, an indignity 
that we visit on the work of a master for whose sake we went into music in 
the first place, and whose genius may be greater than all the talents in such 
an orchestra put together. 


But don’t forget, it may have been the fault of the conductor. 

Then there are the managers who have an extraordinary power over 
orchestras and conductors. For many years, Arthur Judson was almost in 
complete control. Someone said of him, “He's like a very good traffic cop!” 
Ronald Wilford now holds the No. 1 spot. Philip Hart in his book, Orpheus 
in the New World, tells a wonderful story about Judson and Artur Rodzinski: 


Judson had known Rodzinski since he had come to Philadelphia in 1926. 
He also knew in advance that Rodzinski was a temperamental and often 
difficult conductor with strong religious and mystical inclinations. But 
Rodzinski had guest-conducted the Philharmonic with great success and 
Judson felt that he was not only the best man available to bring order to a 
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sadly undisciplined orchestra but also one who would restore the con- 
fidence of the Jewish community in the Philharmonic. 

Soon after Rodzinski took over the Philharmonic, he confronted Judson 
with a demand that some 14 or 15 players be discharged from the 
orchestra, many of them players in what was known among musicians at 
the time as the “Toscanini Mafia.” Judson recalls trying to explain to 
Rodzinski that such a drastic shake-up of personnel was totally imprac- 
tical, not only as a source of conflict with the union but also doing 
violence to the moral obligation of the Philharmonic to players who had 
served the orchestra long and well. After a lengthy discussion, in which 
Judson pleaded that such changes should be made slowly and cautiously, 
Rodzinski agreed to give Judson’s views his careful and thoughtful consid-- 
eration. But the next morning he was again in Judson’s office. He had 
thought the matter over, as Judson had suggested, and decided to seek 
Divine guidance. He prayed to God, explained his side of the problem 
and, he assured Judson, had also presented the manager's views con- 
scientiously, and then received this advice: “Fire the bastards.” 


| think there has been quite a lot said about the five great American 
orchestras—but it is not enough. When the orchestras played under their 
permanent great conductors there was definitely a certain respect for him 
and his music making. Imagine the honor of becoming a member of an 
orchestra and playing for the first time a Brahms or Beethoven symphony 
under the direction of a great conductor like Furtwangler or Toscanini, 
Walter, Stokowski, etc. | doubt that even with the perfection of playing of 
today’s orchestras, it is better than it was in the early 1920's or 1930's. They 
have augmented from 70 to over 100 musicians and they play louder and bigger, 
but | don't believe it is better musically. Why do the young people of today 
buy the old recordings of great orchestras, conductors, singers, string, wood- 
wind and brass players? And you must realize that the recordings were made 
in the most primitive technical way possible in comparison with today, and 
still what a difference. Richard Burgin, the former concertmaster of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, had a great idea for having a perfect orchestra. 
His idea was simply to have one first violin, one second violin, one viola, 
one cello and one bass. Then each one of them would have to practice, to 
warm up before rehearsals and the concerts, and be 100 percent responsible 
for his part, just as the woodwind, brass and percussion player should be. 
This combination can produce real music making because each one would 
give the best he had with a warmth and spontaneity which orchestra mem- 
bers usually lose after a few years of playing if the conductor does not inspire 
them all the time and they don’t respect him. 

The problem with orchestra musicians and the problem with conductors 
go hand-in-hand. Very few conductors of today have learned to respect the 
individual players in making music with them and consequently, the or- 
chestra musicians have become musically apathetic and unresponsive to 
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conductors. There are many good young players who join orchestras with 
great ambition and a real desire to make music, and they feel really priv- 
ileged to be a member of an orchestra. But if the musician tries to make 
music, he is immediately shushed by the conductor and stopped from 
expressing himself. After six months of this, every new musician gives up 
trying to make music and lets the conductor take the responsibility for music 
making—he just plays the instrument as he is told, as this is what conductors 
mostly prefer. 

| remember a remark made to me by Alfred Kripps, Assistant Con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and a wonderful violinist, 
colleague and friend. We were playing assistant concertmaster and con- 
certmaster for a concert at one of the Casals Festivals. During a rehearsal, | 
got very excited and upset when the conductor didn’t do the right thing 
musically with respect to the composition. Alfred Kripps calmed me down 
and said, “Sasha, please forget about it. The best thing to do when a 
conductor wants something with which you don’t agree musically, is to move 
your head in approval and accept it, otherwise, you cannot play in an 
orchestra and the conductor will try to get rid of you.” He also told me, 
“Sometimes | play an entire performance sitting at the first stand and | don’t 
remember who is conducting.” This can happen to you after being with an 
orchestra for twenty or thirty years. 

In my opinion, it would be advisable for a conductor to start out as an 
orchestra musician because to conduct you really have to understand the 
instruments in the orchestra: all the strings, the woodwinds, brass and 
percussion—what they can do and what they cannot do—but mostly what 
they can do. There are very few conductors who know this and who help 
each musician in the orchestra express himself. What does it really matter 
and who cares if the musician takes an up bow or a down bow or plays his 
instrument with a different finger or a different reed. As the conductor, you 
must know what the instrument and player can do and also know what you 
want. However, you should never impose anything on an orchestra musi- 
cian, always give yourself the doubt and leave it to him to do it his way but in 
the musical direction you want—if you have one. 

You cannot become a conductor by taking some courses in a con- 
servatory. Most of the great conductors of our time, like Furtwangler, Klem- 
perer, Kleiber, Szell, Mitropoulos, Steinberg, Walter, and Leinsdorf, were 
opera chorepetitors first. The job of the chorepetitor was to prepare the opera 
for the conductor in every musical detail. He worked separately with the 
soloists, the chorus and the orchestra and knew the score from A to Z. He 
was also expected to fill in for the conductor in case of absence or illness. It 
was a specific position in an opera company—a sort of apprenticeship before 
becoming a full-fledged conductor. Today, every little beginner is already 
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conducting and by heart. But he conducts the memory and the beat only. 
Where is the music? 

Especially now, there is an extraordinary demand for conductors to be 
very precise technically—to be very clear in beating time and giving signs for 
entrances so that the musicians do not have to know very much about the 
music or about phrasing. The musician can rely entirely on the conductor to 
give him his entrances and afterwards to lead him along. In my time, the 
conductor didn’t bother very much with being exact technically. It was the 
orchestra musicians’ responsibility and they respected themselves and the 
conductors more for it. Furtwangler, one of the greatest conductors in my 
time, never bothered beating time, giving signs or being clear technically. He 
made music. So did all the great conductors until the demon, Arturo 
Toscanini, arrived and something new started. 

Toscanini was very clear in his conducting. He didn’t give many signs 
but he knew what he wanted and he started cleaning up a lot of dirt which 
had piled up for many years in all the orchestras all over the world. Every 
musician was not only afraid of Toscanini but they used to get the jitters and 
rightly so, because he was the most impatient conductor ever in rehearsals 
if you didn’t express his musical desires. | still think that Toscanini knew 
what he wanted and was just as precise as Dr. Fritz Reiner or George Szell, 
and better. The trouble with Toscanini was that, being very nearsighted, he 
had to conduct by heart. He learned the score perfectly before the first 
rehearsal and expected that every member of the orchestra had done the 
same homework. 

It is important to “clean up” the orchestra, but it is also of great impor- 
tance to consider what we call “patina,” as on beautiful old paintings, 
furniture and buildings. | have mentioned the word before in connection 
with the arts. Look at the houses in Paris which were cleaned on the outside 
during the time of Malraux. They became naked and ugly. Or look at the 
beautiful old paintings which were so-called “cleaned” from the dust and dirt 
which piled up for centuries—suddenly they looked dead. The same thing 
happens in music and it is still going on. When you see an original man- 
uscript of Johann Sebastian Bach, Franz Joseph Haydn, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart or any of the great giants, you begin to discover things in the 
handwriting of the composer which you never find in a reprinted manuscript 
of the music because it has been carefully edited by some musicologist who 
tries to put in his interpretations. This “patina” is very important, not only in 
music and all the arts, but in life itself, and we should respect it and try to give 
justice to these important matters. 

The most important thing in musical expression is that you articulate and 
that you know where to articulate, the same way as you do in speaking. 
Sometimes | hear a concert and it sounds to me like someone has written a 
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long letter and didn’t know how to punctuate. He wrote the entire letter and, 
at the end, put a lot of commas, periods, colons and semi-colons, then 
wrote, “Go to your places,” but of course, they are never in the right places. 

Some conductors of today even bring their own music with markings of 
bowings and dynamics, etc.—no individuality, everything played as pre- 
scribed since there is no time to rehearse, and time is what you need for 
individuality. We have no time to read, to see, to smell, to feel or hear. We 
need time to digest and re-digest before we can possibly start to create. The 
h the rapid changes in the world, but the heart-beat of 
the soul cannot be speeded up. This special thing, time, is not given to us 
anywhere, not only in America, because the tempo of ambition is much 


mind can keep up wit! 


stronger than the desire of the soul. 
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Violinist Yehudi Menuhin got 
so enthusiastic about conduct- 
ing the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra on its 100th anniver- 
sary that he stood on his head 
— and conducted with his feet. 
Menuhin, 66, played his joke 
last Saturday, but it was not 
noted widely until a photo- 
graph taken by an orchestra 
member was printed in a West 
Berlin newspaper Wednesday. 


FINALE 
wy 


Pp icasso said: “Le metier, c’est ce qui ne s‘apprend pas.” | have spent my 
life making music—in every combination possible. | have played the 
violin in every conceivable place—concert halls, cafes, hotels, bordellos, 
prisons, for funerals, in the streets and twice at the White House. The one 
thing | haven’t yet done is to stand on my head and conduct a symphony with 
my feet, as Yehudi Menuhin did with the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Naturally, | myself passionately love music, as well as art, great food and 
wines, love and women. All in all, | love everything which makes a happy 
life and great living—this especially, since Providence has given us all the 
opportunity to enjoy life. All this is possible and one does not have to be a 
genius or have great talent, but rather have discipline and a respect for 
learning, listening, enjoying every minute all the possibilities given us by 
Providence, and trying to make a better world through music. 
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